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ABSTRACT 
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Navajo and explain how the^ Earth-Surf ace World was changed from 
monster-filled chaos into the well-ordered world of tpday, and 
historical events from 1525 -^o. today after the Navajos had settled in 
the SouthwQSt. Events described include settlement in the Four 
Corners region, first encounter and war with the Spaniards, the 
Pueblo Revolt of 1680, 4 years of peace among tribes and the 
Spaniards, cultural exchange with the Pueblo and Spaniards, effects 
of the Mexican Revolution, and slave trade. Events occurring with 
western settlement were intrusion of the United States, Army into New^ 
Mexico; confusion and conflict with the nev: ciovernment and Indian 
rffairs of Niew Mexico; death of Narbona, a Navajo leader of peace; 
signing of the Washington treaty; leadership under Manuelito, a 
Navajo leader; Kit Carson*s campaign to imprison Navajos and Apaches; 
the Long Walk to Bosque Redondo, which served as a reservation; life 
at Ft. Sumner; the Long Walk back to Navajoland; rebirth of Navajo 
country; expansion of 'the Navajo reservation; and the coming of - 
traders. Recent events involving Navajos include livestock reduction, 
the New Deal Plan, formation of tribal government, and .education of 
Navajo children. The Treaty of 1868 with the United States is 
appended. (ERB) 
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h HAJIINEI: - : 
' INTO THyE GLITTERIP^G WORLD- 



Traditional Navajo History -An Introduction 

Navajo history begins with stones of the past (nakee' 
naahane'), which tell of events from the time of the Emergence to 
the present. Most of the stories outlined here come from the 
beautiful ceremonial chants. They describe the ancestors of the 
'People and explain how the Earth-Surface World was changed 
frt)m monster-filled chaos into the well-bordered world of today. 
The stories have two main purposes. Firsl, they (ell how the' 
• People, with their own special heritage, came to be,' and, second, 
they explain how the.Twins won sacred power for the People. 

The Navajo world is a world filled with sacred power. By itsdf 
this power neither helps ncrr harms man. But it can be used for 
different purposes through the chant ceremonies. Holy Way 
chants, such as Hail Way^and Beauty Way, use this power t;o heal. 
Evil Way chants; such as Upward-Reaching Way and Enemy Way, 
use it to repel ill-used sacred power or to purify the patient. Life 
Way chants, such as Flint VVay, restore wholeness to a severely 
injured person. Blessing Way, in a class by itself, gives good 
fortune throughout life. , * 

This sacred powej* is represented by a number of beings who' 
arc called Yef'ii^ The most imfJortant of these are Talking God 
(Haashch'eeh yafti'i). Calling "God (Hajf^hch'eeh hoehan), and 
the Black Yef'ii (Haashch'eeh zhiin). Others, like the Mdle Yefii 
(Haashch'eeh bik^'), the Female YcVii (Haashch'eeh bi'ad), the 
Shooting Yerii (Haashch'eeh oTt'D'o), and the Red Yei'ii 
(Haashch'eeh shchVi'), are helpful to man at times. Other helpful 
Yef'ii are the Fringe Mouth Yei'ii (Dzahodoolzhahii), the 
Humpback Yef'ii (Ghpp'ask'i^lii), the Whipper Ypi'ii 
(Hiidiftsxisii), and'Water Sprinkler (Toneinilii). The Sun, too, at 
least after testing the Twins, is generally helpful to man. As a 
group, th&se beings are called Holy People (Diyin Dine'e). The 
First Family of Changing Woman is also part of this group. 
Monster Sla)er and Born For Water, witirtheir other forms (Holy 
«. - • 

1 
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iMan and Hoi) Boy), and Holy Woman afid Holy Girl make up this ' 
famil/. • 

Some beings, such as .the Monsters (Naaye'), are opposed to 

^ man. Others are at least very drfficuk t^please'^Thcse include the 

• Great Snake (Tl'iish tsoh), the Grejit Bear (Shash tsoh), the Thun- 
ders (li'ni), itnd the Winds (Niyol). * * ' 

Big Fly (D9' tsoh) and Bat (Jaa'ubani) are doorguards for 

^ Bear and Snake. They can -^Iso carry messages amorig the YeVii 
and sometimes from the Yei'ii to the Twins. Most' often, though, 
messages to the ^hvins come from Liule Wind\)r Spirit Wind 
(Niyol biyazhi). Little Wind works like a combination of conscience 
and intuition. . ' 

These beings have both an inner, or spirit, form and an outer, 
or physical, form. The outer form may change Trom time to time 
as needed, but the inner form never changes. So, desrpite.his many 
outer forms. Monster Slayertiiay be called simply Elder Brother. 
Likewise, all the names of Born For Water (Holy Boy, Reared 
Underground, Changing Grandchild, He Who Scalps, He Who 

^Flbats Down) arc joined in the name of Younger Brother. Holy 
Girl- Yellow Corn Girl becomes Younger Sister, and Holy 
Woman- White Corn Gii 1 becomes Elder Sister. The single parent, 
mother or grandmother, is Changing Woman. 

Each being seems to have his or her own character,'patrons, 
and enemies. Elder Brother is strong and active, and he wins by 
force. His enemy is Buffalo Chief- Abalone Woman, who controls 
game that lives in herds. His patrons, whose powers he gains, are * 

'the Thunders and the Snal;es. Elder Brother is concerned with' 
game animals and the power of death. Youngcxi* Brothcr*s enemy 
is While Butterfly; his patrons are the Bjrds, Stars, and Water 
Beings* He is concerned with agriculture and the power of life. 
Younger Sister, wliose patron appears to be Water Woman, has 
Big Snake as her foe. Elder Sister has Mountain Woman for her 
patron; her enemy is Hunger Wbmaii. She Who Dries People Up. 
In general, then, the Yotmger Brother and Sister are linked to. 

^waier, agricultural growth; and life, while the Elder pair are 
concerned with mountains, game animals, and death. 

Songs are importarJt to the Navajos, Each ceremony ha^s many 
songs associated with it. One singer said he knew over five 

. hundred songs for Hail Way. As many as three hundred songs 
have been sung during the .final long winter night of some cere- 
monies* Most of these songs are grouped in sets, of four or multi- 
ples of four. Navajo songs have a formal, dignified beauty. Often 
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the line's are "parallel," having the same structure. Sometimes only 
. one word changes from' line to line. This allows the singer to use 
.the symbblsof holy things in his songs. Sometimes, if One person, - 
such as Talking God or White Corn Boy, is named, another, such 
as Calling God or Yellow Corn Girl, must also be. named in a 
second stanza. Some of the most famous song sets are the Blessing 
Songs and the Dawn Songs from Blessing Way. 

Many important themes run through the^e stones. Most im-^ 
portant is the idea of balance. Elder Brother is independent and 
aggressive; YoQnger Brother is careful and unhurried. Each 
needs the other for balance. When sure, act; when in doubt, wait. 
Balance is also important in attitudes toward wealth. Goods and 
knowledge .should be acquired, not just for their own sake, but klso 
to help others. Hoarding, the way Deer Raiser did, is not healthy. 
Being generous, like the Sun and Changing Woman, prevents 
greed. On the other han4, to be poor is to feel pain and ridicule. ^ 
People who can support lliemsclves well- are admired. . • 

Healthy rehuionships are also important. The stories tell of 
strong family bonds and the mother's rolejn the home. Likewise, 
spiritual power is not to be taken for granted or abused. Man can 
relate to these powers in the correct way if he dbserves rules and 
makes the right offerings. He faces natural justice when he dis- 
rupts right rehuionships. Abirses are severely puni.shed, but, re- 
spect for customs will brmg good results. 

The stories .depict the Navajo world as one of order "and 
0 justice. The best way lb live is to be careful, independent, and 
Vespons'.ole. and to respect the family and thfc spiritual world. Let 
us listen to these stories with respefit and attention, • jt 

The Emergetire ■ • ^ " 

From Ul>um(l-IU-(ulihig Wa)' (Hn'nirueehii) 

The First World was a Black World (Ni'haditliU'dasik^). At its 
. edge, four cloiid columns arose. In the east was White Dawn, in 
the SQUtli was Blue Daylight, in the west was Yellow Twilight, and 
in the north was Bh{tk Night. Only Holy Peo^ile lived in the First 
World.' They were Black Yei'ii (Haashch'e^h zhiin), Coyote 
(Ma'ii), Salt Woman (Ashjjh Asdz?), and Behwochi'dii. Where the 
Black Cloud of the North met the Whitb Cloud of the East, First 
Man (ATtse Hastiih) foamed. First Woman (Altse Asdz?) formed' 
where the Blue Cloud of the South met the Yellow Cloud of the 
West. A perfect ear of white corn, with twelve rows of kernels 
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covering the whole ear, formed with the First Man. With First 
Woman came a perfect ear of yellow corn, as well as whiteshell and 
turquoise. First Man asked First Woman to come and live with 
him, and she agreed. Insect beings, mostly the Ants (WolachiT), 
also lived in. the First World, along with Spider Man (Na'ashje'ii 
Hastiih) and Spider Woman (Na'ashje'ii Asdz?). ' 

It is said that, in his angqj- against Behwochi'dii, Black Yefii set 
fire to the First World. But Behwochi'dii sent First Man to bring a 
Big Reed (Lokaa' tsoh) from the east. Behwochi'dii planted the Big 
Reed aad all the creatures fled into it. After they entei ed the Big 
Reed, it grew higher and higher until it reached the Second 
World. 

The Second World was a Blue World (Ni'hodootl'izh'dazik?). 
Here the people met the various Blue Birds (Tsi'dii DoWizhi) and 
the Mountain Lions (Nashdoi tsoh). Badger (Nahach'idYalso lived 
there, it seems, \ 

First Man opened His medicine bundle (jish) and unfolded 
the four clouds that he had brought up from the First World. 
Again the columns of colored light arose at the edges of the world. 
Soon the people began to fight among themselves about whether 
oi" n<>t they should move to mountains where it was raining. Black 
Yei'ii became angry with them and set fire to the newly-fallen 
water. Then the people asked First Man to find an escape-from the 
Second VVorld. First Man sent out Zigzag Lightning toward the 
east. Straight Lightning toward the west, and Rainbow and Sun- 
ray. However, the people could travel only a little way on these. 
Then First Man made a prayerstick (k'et'an) of whiteshell, tur- 
quoise, abalone, and jet. On this prayersdck he drew four foot- 
prints. When the people stood on these, thty rose up within the 
reed planted in the south. First Man carried with him the inner 
forms of the earth, plants, and clouds from the Second World. 

The Holy People came into the Third World from the south. 
They found two rivers flowing through this Yellow World 
(Ni'ilt.so dasik?). A female river ran from east to west and a male 
river ran from north to south. The Place Where the Waters 
Crossed (To alnaazli,T6 Bif Dahisk'id) is below Navaho Lake in 
northwest- New MexicQ. Again, in the Third World, First Man 
opened his medicine bundle and took out. the jewels. He placed 
whiteshell in the east, turquoise in the south, abalone in the west, 
and jet in the north. He blew on them four times till they ex- 
panded and touched each other overhead. In this way he made a 
hogan that became the world. Then he took earth that he had 
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brought from below and made the sacred mountains. In the east, 
he placed Dawn Mountain (Sis Naajinii); in the south, Turquoise 
Mountain (Tsoodzil); in the west, Abalone Shell Mountain 
(Dook'o'oosKi'd); and in the north. Jet Mountain (Dibe Ntsaa). In 
the center, he made a mountain of soft goods or banded rock (Dzil' 

. Na'oodirii). To the east of the center mountain, he placed a 
mountain of hard goods or jewels (Ch'oolnh). 

Aftei: the people had gathered, the Yefii approached. Black 
Ycfii and Water Sprinkler (Toneinilii) eacK brought a sacred 
unwpunded buckskin (doo k'aa'k'ehii). Talking Cod 
(Haashch'eeh yiiTti'i) carried the two perfect ears of corn given to 
First Man and First Woman in the First World. One of the 
buckskins was laid down. On this. Talking God placed the two 
perfect ears of corn with their tips facing east. Under the corn, he 
put a white and a yellow eagle feather. Then he covered the corn 
with the other sacred buckskin and told the people to stand back. 
The White Wind came from the east; the Yellow Wind, from the 
west. Both entered between tht- blankets. While the wind stirred 
under the buckskins, eight Mirage People came and walked 
around the blankets. As they did so, the tips of the eagle feathers 
that suick out past the edges of the blankets began to move. When 
the Mirage People had finished walking, the buckskin on the top 
was removed. There, instead of two ears of corn, lay a man and a 
woman, the First-Made Man and the First-Made Woman. From 
them came all of the First People. 

First Man placed the First-Made Man and the First-Made 
Woman in' the place of honor at the west side of the hogan, 
opposite the door. There he sat also, with First Woman, First Boy, 

• First Girl, and Coyote. Then First Man assigned places in the 
hogan to all things made in -this world: Earth and Mountain 
%)nian; /ig/.ag Lightning and Straight Lightning; Male Rain and 
Female Rain; Dark Cloud and Vegetation; Yellow, White, Blue, 
Striped, and Many-colored Male and Female Corn; Reflected Red 
Sun ray. Rainbow, and Lightning; Sky, Moon, Sun, Darkness, and 
Dawn; Monster Slayer and Born For Water; Cornbeetle Gu-1 and 
Pollen Boy; Happiness and Longlife; Owl and Badger. These 
were the inner forms of beings thai would later live in the Earlli- 
Surface World or Fourth World, after the Emergence. 

Sometime later, corn was planted, and CornbeeUe Girl and 
Pollen Boy came and gave life to the corn, making it grow. For a 
time, the People were well fed and happy. Bjat then something 
happened to change all that. As a. result of imriibTal activity, the 
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men and women grew angry with each other. Finally Eirst Man 
and all the men decided to leave. They would move across the 
riverand liveapart from the women. So that they could pass safely 
over the whirling water at the Place Where the Waters Crossed, 
the men had special boats built with sacred jewels in the front. 

At first the women said that they were glad to be rid of the 
men. They planted a small field of corn. But they were soon too 
busy enjoying their new freedom *to work, and the field quickly 
filled with weeds. As a result of the women's wickedness, many of 
the Monsters would be born. The men, meanwhile, prospered at 
their work. Their fields provided bigger harvests each year. But 
some of the men, who turned to bad ways as the women had, were 
struck with lightning. 

The women finally grew tired and hungry. They began to 
starve because they had not tended their fields. Looking at their 
ragged clothes, they remembered their husbands across the river. 
After the women called to the men for help._ the leaders met in 
council. They agreed that it would be bad to be forever without 
women, and so they brought the women back across the river. But 
they had to wait in a corral, apart from the men. A council then 
decided that sweathouses should be built so that the women could 
be purified. When this had been done, the men and women were 
reunited. 

Later Coyote, prompted by First Woman, asked First Man for 
a piece of the whiteshell that First Man kept in his medicine 
bundle. Coyote began to play with the whiteshell in the river. Each 
time he dipped it in the water and drew it out, the water rose and 
fell. The fourth time he dipped the shell ip the river, the water 
uncovered the ba^y of Water Monster (Tee hooTtsodii). Coyote 
quickly grabbed the child and carried it off. Soon it began to rain. 
As the waters gathered in the washes and became a flood, the deer 
and the birds warned First Man that the flood was coming. 
Quickly he put all the inner forms of the Third World in his 
medicine bundle. Then he gathered the people so that they could 
leave. Led by Locust (Wnneeshch'jjdii), the people hurried into a 
tall reed and began climbing upwards, just ahead of the foaming 
water. The last of the people into the reed was Turkey (T^zhii). 
His tailfeathers have white tips where they were touched by the 
rising water. 

Locust emerged into the Fourth World (Hajnnei), the Glit- 
tering World, and found it covered with water. When First Man 
came out, he was met by Talking God from the east and by Calling 
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God from the west. From the north and south came two 
Humpback Yei'ii, Brin e .s of Seeds (Gh??'ask'idii). The rim of 
the world had trapped the water. W! m the gods broke the nm, 
the water drained away. Then they called Cyclones, Thunder, and 
Hail to dry up the mud. Yet water continued to come up the reed 
from the Third World. This water threatened to flood the newly- 
dried Fourth *World once more. Then First Man learned that 
Coyote had hidden Water Monster's baby under his coat. First 
Man made Coyote throw the baby back down the reed. It struck 
Water Monster on the forehead, so .rat he sank down iato the 
water at the bottom of the reed. Only then did the water stop 
rising. 

r Among the songs is one that tells how First Man and First 
Woman came into this world. Itrecalls'the Emergence in this way: ^ 

You say there were no people 

Smoke was spreading [over the earth] 
You say there were no people 
' Smoke was spreading. 

First Man was the very first to emerge, they say, 

Smoke was spreading 
He brought witbhim the various robes and precious 
things, 

they say. 

Smoke was spreading 
Hebrought with him the white corn and the yellow corn, 

they say. 

Smoke was spreading 
He brought with him the various animals and the 
growing things, 
they say. 

Smoke was spreading. 

You say there were no people 
Smoke was spreading. 

First Woman was the very first to emerge, they say. 

Smoke was spreading. 
She brought with her ihe various precious things and 
robes, 

they say. 

Smoke was spreading 
She brought with her the yellowcorn and the varicolored 
corn, they say. 
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Smoke was spreading 
She brought with her the various animals and the 
growing things, 
they say, 

Smoke was spreading. 

You say there were no people 

Smoke was spreading 
You say there were no people 

Smoke was spreading. ^ 

The Earth-Surface World and Changing Woman 
From Blessing Way (Hozli^^il 

Now, First Man worried about the state of things in the 
Earth-Surface World. He decided to niake a sweathouse. When it 
was finished, First Man and First Woman covered the door with 
blankets and went in. First Man opened his medicine bundle and 
. took the perfect spirit-forms out of their wrappers of whiteshell, 
turquoise, abalo^e, andjet. "Everythingin this world shall have an 
inner for-m," he said. "The Sun and Moon shall have an inner 
form, and Mountain Woman and Water Woman, too." Then he 
made more inner forms. Ke placed them beside the others on the 
sheets of dawn, evening, twilight, sunlight, and darkness he had 
spread out. He said, "These shall be Whiteshell Boy, Turquoise 
Boy, Abalone Boy, and Jet Boy. These shall be the Rock Crystal, 
Mirage, Pollen, and Cornbeetle Boys. These shall be called Dewy ' 
Body and Dewy Leaves." Thus he made them, by naming them. 

Then he told the People how to make the medicine, or male, 
hogan by setting up the east pole first. Talking God came from his 
mountain home to see the new hogan. He blessed it with pollen 
^ and sprinkled cornmeal on the roof beams and posts. First Man 
then continued his creation, making pairs of the Holy People 
(Diyin Dine'e). 

Then First Man look out the inner forms of the sacred 
mountains, which he had brought up from the Third World. In 
the east, he placed the White Mountain (Sis Naajinii). He covered 
It with Dawn, Dark Cloud.,>lale Rain, and Dark Water. He fixed it 
to the earth with a bo'ltof Lightning. He then sent Dawn Boy and 
Girl there, to the mountain now known as Blanca Peak in the 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains of Colorado. Then, in the south, he • 
placed the Turquoise Mountain (Tzoodzil). T^iis he Covered with . 
Bkie Sky, Dark Mist, Female Rain, gnd Blue Water. He fixed it to 
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ihe earih with a great stone knife. Then he sent Turquoise Boy 
and Girl to this place now known as Mount Taylor in New Mexicp, 
In the west, First Man planted the Yellow Mountain (Dook- 
'o'oosJiid), He threw over it a cover of Evening Light, Dark Cloud, 
Male Rain, and Dark Water. Then he staked it to the ground with 
a Sunbeam. When this was done, he sent Abafone Shell Boy and 
Girl to this place. This mountain, now called Mount Humphreys, 
is in the San Franci3CO Peaks of Arizona. In the north, First Man 
placed the Dark Mountain (Dibe Ntsaa). He planted it with a 
Rainbow and covered" it with Darkness, Dark Mist, Female Rain, 
and Blue Water. He sent Darkness Boy jand Girl there, to what is 
known now as Hesperus Peak in the La Plata Mountains of Col- 
orado. 

Then First Man took out of his medicine bundle all of the 
Stars and the inner forms of the Sun and Moon. The song says 
this: 

The first man holds it in his hands 
He holds the sun in his hands 
In the center of the sky, he holds it in his liands 
As he holds it in his hands, it starts upward. 

^The first woman holds it in her hands 
She holds the mOon in her hands 
In the center of the sky, she holds it in her hands 
As she holds it in her hands, it starts upward. 

The first man holds it in his hands 
He holds the sun in his hands 
In the center of the sky, he holds it in his hands 
As he holds^it in his hands, it starts downward. 

The first woman holds it in her hands 
She holds the moon in her hands 
In the center of the sky, she holds it in her hands 
As she holds it in her hands, it starts downward,* 

Black Yei'ii first placed the North Star (Sptsoh). Around this 
star, all the others would move. Then, very carefully. First Man 
laid out the star patterns in the sky. But soon Coyote grew impa- 
tient with putting Stars up one at a time and naming each one. 
Suddenly he snatched up the corner of the blanket and flipped it. 
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This scattered all theStai s across the sky like crushed crystal rocks. 
Turc| noise Bo) mounted a horse a nd promised to ride tlie sun trail 
every day carrying the Snn (lohonaa'ei). Whiteshell Chi then 
agreed to carry the Moon (Trehonaa'eT). 

First Man and First Woman told Coyote that it was up to him 
to decide if people should die. So Coyote took a rock and went 
down to the Black Water Lake (TodUliil). He threw the rock in, 
and, when it sank to the bottom of the lake, he knew the answer. 
From then on , e\ en till now , people have died, and all of the spirits 
of the dead have gone to the world below. 

Sometime later. One Walking Giant (Ycfiitsoh Naaghahii) 
\isiied the People. He challenged them to play the;, first moccasin 
game. The Da) light Peoj)le wpuld phxy against the' Night People, 
rriie Daylight Peoj)le would use the moccasins of Gophei: 
(Na'a/isi) and Badger (Nahach'id). The Darkness People used 
those of Bear (Shash) and Porcupine (Dahsani). They played all 
night, but neither side could win all of the 102 counters. Because 
no one won the moccasin game, we have both day and night, 
instead of all da) light or all darkness. The People also thought 
about dividing the )ear into seasons for planting, growing, har- 
vesting, and stoi) telling. The) told the Lightning People to come 
and warn cver)()ne not to tell stories in the wrong season. 

First Man li\ecl at the place now known as Huerfano Moun- 
tain (D/,if Nd'oodirii). As the )ears passed, he grew^ more worried. 
Monsters had appeared on earth, disregarding all die holy things 
and killing j^eople. E\er) day at dawn, he took his medicine 
biincllc of the perfect corn and raised it up toward Gobernador 
K\U)b {CWoo\\\h) four times. In this wa), he prayed for help. On 
the foui ih morning, he saw a Dark Cloud descend over the Knob. 
Ai the lop of the Knob, First Man met Talking God. At their feet 
la) a bah) girl. She was born oTthe Dark Cloud, Rain, Sunrays, and 
Rainbows that gathered around her. Talking God let First Man 
take the bah) home. But First Man gave Talking God the major 
role in ihc diilds future. First Man then placed the baby girl, who 
was CMianging Woman (Asd/^ Naadleehi), on some bark from a 
nearby clifl-rosc bush. In this way, he took her home. 

('hanging Woman grew strong, fed on the broth given her by 
First McUi and First Woman. They say she grew up in four days, 
but it reall) took four )ears. Soon it was time for Changing Wo- 
man*s first woman*s ceremony (Kinaalda). First Man sent Litde 
Wind to notif) all the Talking Gods, who came for the ceremony. 
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Her parents l\\d out iour fabrics and then fixed her hair. They 
dressed her in gai mentsoi w hiteshell, turquoise, abalone, andjet. 
Dark Wind Talking God told hei' to lie on the fabrics facing 
<iast\\ard. Then he spi inkled her with Dawn and Evening Pollens 
from head to fool. He clothed her in a dress of w hiteshell whose 
beads made a jingling sound. Because of this white-bead dress, 
Changing Woinan is also called Whiieshell Woman. Then Talking 
God sent her to itni eastward toward the Dawn and back again. 
This was, as the song says, to bring fehility to the world. 

All kinds of Ium scs lead up to her and go beyond, 
the bree/e coming from her as she runs is beautiful. 

All kinds of sheep lead up to her aud go beyoud, 
• \ the biee/.e coming froui her as she runs is beautiful, 

All kinds of wild game lead up lo her and go beyoud, 
the bree/.e coming from her as she runs is beautiful. 

All kind}, of vegetation lead up to her and go beyond, 
the bree/.e coming from hcr-as she runs i^ beautiful. 

Comely servauts lead up to her and go beyond, 

the breeze coming from her as she runs is beautiful. 
All kinds of jewels lead up to her and go beyoud, 

the breeze coming from her as she runs is beautiful. 
All kinds of soft fabrics lead up to her and go beyond, 

tlie bree/e coming from her as she runs is beautiful, 
lu long life, in everlasting beauty* 

the bi^ee/e coming from her as she runs is beautiful, 
Being with her. it extends as far as the horizons, 
^ increasing without a blemish, 

the bree/.e coming from her as she runs is beautiful.*'* 

At the first streak of Dawn, Talking God prepared Changing 
Woman's ritual bath b)' poiuing dew into a basket. Hor hair was 
washed, and she again set out to run towards the Dawn. When she 
letinned, white cla) was painted on her so that she w^ould grow 
well. Then red ocher was painted on her so that she would bear 
children later. At this time, First Man decided that this ceremony 
wotdd be, not just foi Changing Woman, but for all young Navajo 
women. 

Again 1 alking God spread out the fabrics. He blessed all of 
Changing Woman's limbs, using whiteshell pollen, which he 
rubbed in with his hands. When she stood up, he scattered the 
^f'^brics on which she had been blessed to the four directions. This 
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showed that they would be found everywhere. Then the Twelve 
Person' Group came, and each of them gave songs to her. Their 
prayer' began; 

Darkness is coming along, his feet become my feet, 
his legs become my legs, his body becomes my body, 
his mind becomes my mind, his voice becomes my 
voice, his speech becomes my speech, his Headplume 
1 becomes niy headplume. 

^ It has become blessed again, h has become blessed. again. 

Following him Dawn comes along, his feet become mv 
feet.^ \ 

So It was said for ^ach of the Twelve Persons. Then Changing 
Woman was told njbt to sleep. She had to stay awake so that there 
would be Birth and Vegetation. This was the first no-sleep cere- 
monial. 

After much ume passed, Changing Woman had a second 
Kinaalda. Now Talking God took over from First Man as they had 
agreed when they had found the baby. The ceremony was like the 
first one in many ways. But Talking God added the.songs that are 
the Wessing part of Blessing Way. He also added the songs for 
blessing the hogan: 

At the back of my house, whiteshell prayer offerings 

are placed; they are beautifully decorated; 
With my sacred power, I am traveling, 
At'ithe center of my house, turquoise prayer offerings 

are placed; they are beaudfully decorated; 
With my sacred power, I am traveling. 
In my house by the fireside, abalone prayer offerings 

are placed; they are beaudfully decorated; 
With my sacred power, I am traveling, 
In my house, in the corners by the door, 

black jewel prayer offerings are placed; 
With my sacred power, I am traveling, 
In . the doorway of my house, rock crystal prayer 
offerings 

are placed; they are beaudfully decorated; 
With my sacred power, I am traveling.^ 

Tiien Changing Woman returned to Huerfano Mountain, where 
thefc|oly People were prowling her from the Monsters. 
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Momler Slayer, Born For Waler, ami Changing Bear Woman 
From Monster IVuy (Xayee'e) aud Upward-Reaching Way (Ha'nilneehii) 

^'Changing Woman was living at Huerfano Mountain with 
First Man and First Woman. One dny she went out to gather 
firewood. She met a handsome and beaudfully dressed stranger 
who told her to make a circle of branches with an opening facing 
east. She was to spend her nights there. Changing Woman did as 
- „ the stranger had asked. For four nights the stranger came to her. 
She learned this on the fourth night, when she awoke early 
enough to see him leave. When she looked down, she found a 
perfect piece of turquoise on the ground next to her. 

.JSecause of the secret that stirred inside her. Changing 
Woman grew more resdess every day. One afternoon she decided 
to go down to the spring to bathe herself. There, with the light of 
the moon shining on her, slie washed her whole body. As the 
moonlit water entered her, she imagined that the stranger stood 
over her. Yet, when she opened her eyes, she found only a perfect 
whiteshcli. 

Nine days later, two boys were born. The elder was named 
Monster Slayer (Naye'ncezgani). The younger was called Born 
For Water (TobajishchmO. The elder brother had been fathered 
by the Sun, the younger by the Moon, The Twins were placed on 
Sunrays and Rainbows, which carried the boys to all the sacred 
mountains throughout Navajo country When they returned, they 
had become young men. The Twins then began to ask Changing 
Woman who their father was, but she did not tell them. After they 
had asked First Man four times, he told them that their father was 
the Sun. "?ou should visit him," he said. "Perhaps he will give you 
special weapons to kill the Monsters, That would make the world 
safe for tl;ie People.** 

Monster Slayer and Born For Water were magically trans- 
ported by First Man to the home of Spider Woman, She fed them 
pollen and cornmeal for strength. She also gave them each an 
eagle plume (Liinaa bits'os) and taught them prayers and chants. 
These w^ould protect them from the obstacles they \yould meet on 
the journey. 

Using these gifts, the boys safely passed the Moying Sand 
Wall (Sei'aad), which buried all who tried to climb it. They also 
escaped the Crashing Rocks (Tse'ahididit). a canyon whose walls 
came together to crush all that tried to pass through it. The boys 
^•^'^on approaqhed a lake that Spider Woman had warned them 
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about. The Water Monster living in this lake killed all who tried to 
cross it. Surrounding the lake were the razor-sharp Cutting Reeds 
(Lok'aa'adigishii), Seeing all of the vicums' bones, the Twins said 
the prayers and sang the chants Spider Woman had taught them. 
Then they took, the eagle plimies in their hanus. Magically, the 
Cutting Reeds opened up, making a path on which the Twins 
passed through safely. 

At the lake, they met Field Rat, He helped them by giving 
thein the names of the Sun's bodyguards. These they could use as 
passwords to enter the Sun s house. After leaving Field Rat, they 
met Mirage Man, who gave thcin protecuon against evil smoke. 
He also gave them special arrows. These not only carried the 
Twins across the lake, but also raised up the Winds to destroy the 
Water Monster, When the Twins ari'ived at the Sun's house, they 
found four fierce animals in front of the entrance. The boys 
remembered what Field Rat had told them and called out the 
names of the guards — "Endless Giant Snake" (Tl'iish tsoh 
Dooninit'i'ii), "Great Black Bear" (Shash tsoh), "Big Thunder" 
(Ii'ni'bik9'ii),and "Big Wind'' (Niyol tsoh). In this way, the guards 
let the Twins pass. 

Inside the Sun s house, they m^t Dawn Woman, the Sun's 
wife. She was ver) angry at the Sun tur having fathered children 
other than hers. E\en so she asked her own children to hide the 
Twins in a corner of the house behind a blanket. When the Sun 
came home, he asked if anyone had come to visit. Dawn Woman 
told him there had been no strangers in the house. But the Sun did 
not believe her. He searched the house and found the Twins, 

The Sun began to test the Twins to see if they were really his 
children. There were four giant flints (beesh doolghasii) stuck in 
the w alls of his house to mark the four directions. The Sun hurled 
the boys against each one. Thenjie buried the boys under four 
columns of flint, hoping to crush them. Both times. the eagle 
plumes saved the boys. For the third test, the Sun called jn the 
Moon to build a sweathouse. He hoped to burn the boys in it. But 
the Moon dug a hole in the wall and hid the boys. Then he covered 
them_with jewels to protect them.^JEach^ume the Sun made the 
sweathouse hotter^and hotter, he asked the boys, "Are you warm 
enough yet?'' They always replied, "Not yet." Eight times he raised, 
the heat of the fire, but the Twins were unharmed, Whe.n he 
opened the sweathouse, they emerged unhurt, "Truly this is 
amazing," he said, "Let us smoke together,'' But Little Wijid 
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warned thcnuliai ilic smoke u as poison, so ihey Look the medicine 
that Mirage Man had given them. In this way. they passed the 
("ointh test. 

""Truly you are my sons," the Sun exclaimed. He called his 
Dawn Children, who sprinkled pollen all over the Twins' bodies. 
Then they dressed the Twins in beautiful fringed buckskin 
clothes. When the Sun saw the handsome Twins, he asked them 
why they had come. Little Wind whispered in their ear, "Don't tell 
him you wilni his weapons." So instead they told him about the 
horrible conditions of life artio.ng the People. 

"What is it you want?" the Sun repealed. Finally the boys 
pointed to the Lightning Arrows that hyng above the door.'The 
Sun agreed to give the Lightning Arrows to the Twins, but only if 
he v\as allowed to strike first. The Monsters, it seems, were also his 
sons. When the Twins agreed to this, the Sun gave the Zigzag 
Lightning Arrow (Atsinilif'ishk'aa') to Elder Brother, Monster 
Slayer. The Straight Lightning Arrow (Hatsoo'alghak'aa') he 
gave to Younger Biother, Born For Water. To Younger Brother, 
wasaljo given a firebrand. If its glow ever faded, the Sun told him, " 
that would mean the Elder Brother was in trouble. Then Younger 
Brother should go to his rescue. These weapons, the songs say, 
would defeat any NJ[onsters, 

Now with Monster Slayer I come, 
With dark fliiil knives from the llinl house I come. 
With (lark flint knives Iroiii where lliey dangle high I 
come. 

With a nrcbVaiul. though dreaclful to you. ( come. 

Now with Boni for Water I come. 
With serrated flint knives from the house offlint, I come. 
With serrated flint knives from where they dangle high. I 
come. 

With a firebrand, though sacred to you, I come." 

After the Sun had clothed the T\vins in Dint armor, he carried 

them to the top of Mount Taylor. 

The first Monster they came upon was the Giant Y^i'ii ^Yei'ii 

tsoh). This huge being was dressed in fiint armor and swung a 
. heavy club. The Giant Yef'ii mocked the boys when he saw them, 

for they seemed very small to him. Then he lifted his club to smash 

them. But the Twins used their eagle plumes to dodge the swing of 
J the club. The giant swung again, and again the club missed. The 
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Sun rushed to clcfciid the b())S. He hurled his Lighuiing Arrovvs 
against the Giant Yei'ii. The Giant*s armor shattered and pieces of 
flint flew ever) where. The Giant staggered and iell to the ground 
with a crash. Bhx)?! began to pour freely from his body. "Quickly," 
the Sun said, **st()p the blood from running together. If it does, the 
Giant will surel) come alive Jigain," So the boys dre\% a line in the 
sand to keep the streams of blood from running together. The 
Monster*s dried blood became the lava beds (Ycfii tsoh Bidil) 
south of Mount Taylor, 

After this the older brother, Monster Slayer, became sick. 
The spirit of the GiJit'nt Yci'ii had stayed in his scalp, which Mon- 
ster Slayer still carried as a prize. So Born For Water was in- 
structed to gather all the people. Then the first Enemy Way 
(Nda<i') Whs held to purify Elder Brother. 

'When Elder Br()ther was restored to health, the T\vin,s set out 
tosla) the second Mcinster. Horned Monster (Deelgccd) roamed 
up and down the Jenic/ Mountains. The Twins could not get near 
him without being seen; so Gopher offered to help b) digging.a 
tunnel^under the Monsters heart. He even chewed away the 
beast's heav) coat of hair. When Little Wind told Monster Slayer 
that this had been done, the older brother let fly his Zigzag 
Lightning Arrow, It sailed through the tunnel and entered the 
beastV heart. The Monster bellowed loiidl) and thrashed his 
horns. He gouged huge trenches in the ground before he,finalj) 
collapsed. For their prizes, the Twins took the horns of the Mon- 
ster and a part of the gut that the) had filled with blood. Then they 
returned to tcU Changing Woman what they had done. 

The\ had not been home long when Round DaiJ^ness came 
and told them of a giant bird. Rock Monster Eagle (^^sc 
Ninahaleeh), Tliis Monster terrorized people from her nest on the 
topof Shiprock (Tsc Bit'a'O- Monster Slayer set out at dawn to kill 
the Giant Bird, His joimger bi;other stayed behind to watch the 
firebrand. Before Monster Sla)er had even come near to Ship- 
rock, he heard the sound of heavy wings and saw the sky darken' 
Th( n\thc GiMn Eagle swooped down, picked him up, and carried 
him to the nest. There Monster Slayer cut the gut that was filled 
with Horned Monster *s blood. That made it seem as if Elder 
Brother had been killed. When the Eagle returned, she was fooled 
by the blood, and he killed her. Then he turned her two little 
Eagles i^uo Owls, let them go, and went home with the Eaglets 
feathers^ ' . ' 
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The Twins killec( nnxnj other Monsters. One was TlToSQThat 
Kill With Their E)es (BinajV >ce aghaanii), who killed peopTe Ijij;^ 
staring right through them. Another was Trjicking Bear (Shash 
NA'afkaahi), who lived at the Carrizo Moinitains^(Dzif Nahoozifii) 
but hunted people living along the^Lukachukai Mountains down 
to Hosta Batte (Ak'i Dah Nast'ani), The Twins also slevv Kicking 
Monster (Tse dah h()d/iitaiii), who lived on Wild Horse Mesa near . 
Mesa Verdfc. At last all the Monsters except the Grey.Yei'ii had 
been killed. * » ^ . 

It seems that about this time there lived a beautiful girl called 
Tingling Maiden. Many unworth) men made lier offers^of mar- 
riage, but she refused them all. One clay she proposed a hiint, 
haying that the man who caught the most rabbits might marry her. 
Badger caught the most, but Coyote tricked him and took the 
larger share to the young girl. Still she woiild not n^irry hinV, She 
decided to test him by asking him to kilfCray Yei'iL Although 
Co)()te waK not as strong as Grey Ye!'ii,*he tricked the Monster 
into breaking his^own leg. Then Coyote was able to kill the Mon- 
ster. Tingling Maiden was so inipressed that^hc agreed to mari^y 
him, • t 

When her twelve brothers returned home, they found ^hat . 
the hogcU) reeked of Coyote, The) hated him for corrupting their 
.sister with. his» filthy ways, so they plotted against him. One day 
they took him out hunting, but he scared away much of the game. 
Finally they decided to get, rid of hiiii by sending him back home 
with some of the meat. On the wji) home, however, Coyote came 
upon the Spider and Swallow People and began to insult them. 
Soon he became so angry that he lost track of what he was doing 
and got himself caught in a huge web that the Spider People had 
made. When the brothers returned home without Coyote, Tin- 
gling Maiden thought they had killed her husband. After they told 
her what they had clone, she st. out to find Coyote. As she ap- 
proached the Spider and Swallow People, her anger grew and 
grew. She went inU) a rampage and destroyed the web, the people, ' 
and their homes. • ^ , : . ^ 

When the brothers heard about this, they grew afraid and hid 
their y oungcst bi other in a hole to protect him. By the time when 
their sister returned home, her anger had changed her into a 
fierce bear. As Changing Bear Woman, she attached her brothers. 
She slashed them w ith her claws, bit them with her long teeth, and , 
nocked them dead with a sw eep of her powerful arms. But Little 
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Wind uarnecl the )(>i.ingest brollier, and he fled from ^is hole in 
the ground. Changing Bear Woman looked up from the destruc- 
tion shejiad created and saw the boy running away. She chased 
him into the momitains, but thei p he turned,o-i her. When she 
rose up to her full length, he hurled his Zig..ag Lightning Arrow 
into her chest and killed her. He cut up her body parts and threw 
them awa)! All of the parts became useful things, like pinyon nuts, 
acorns, mushrooms, different. kinds of medicines, and even por- 
cupines. Then the )oungest brother wetit home and restored his 
brothers to life. 

When these Monsters had been killed. Monster Slayer and 
Born For Watei loiu ed ^ill the Navajo coinitry. They stopped at all 
the .srtcied moinUciin> to see ihiU there \ver6 no more Monsters. 
Then they reliu-ned to Huerfano Moiuitain. 
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This Story happened while Changing Woman was living at 
the Place of Emergence with her four children Holy Man Mon- 
ster Slayer). Holy Woman, Holy Boy (Born For Water) and Holy 
Girl. Corn Man made a visit to the Rock Crysml People at their 
home in ^he rock. When he arrived, it seems. Rock Crystal Man . 
called him "son-in-law." But this was a trick. Because Rock Crystal 
Man loved his own daughter. Rock Crystal Girl, he was jealous of 
Corn Man. He proposed that they go to war agamst the Ancient 
People at Taos. Corn Man agreed. When they raided the Pueblo 
Rock Crystal Man captured two prisoners, a boy and a girl. Corn 
Man came home empty-handed. He could not understand why he 
. Tould have failed. When he asked the old man's daughter she 
said "My father. Uock Crystal Man. is a witch. His medicine 
bundle, which has body parts from dead enemies inside it, kej>s 
you fmm succeeding in war. But 1 will make a similar one for you 
only it will have no power in it. TJien you can switch it with his and 
get his power.-" Later that day, .the two nien entered the 
swead^ouse to purify' themselves. They took their bundles, with 
them When th^y came ou.ueorn Man had the PO--™^^^^^ 
bundle. They raided Taos again the nQ?;t day. and Corn Man 
.uco" dfed wWle Rock Crystal Man came back ^mpty-handed. For 
this trick, the old witch hated Corn Man. - ■ 

The old man began to show friendship to Corn Man, but this 
was only another trick. When Corn Man wasn't looking the old 
itch stole the powerful medicine bundle back. Corn Man then 
Po^seTanother raid on Taos. This time he gathered together 
all the Corn People, but Rtfck Crystal Man put a spell on them. 1 o 
hklelhemselves^he Corn People changed themselves into trees 
when they surrounded the Pueblo. But the Pueblo people came 
out and began to cut down the trees, which groaned with pain as 
they fell Corn Man returned to his own home both angry and sad. 
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He vowed to avenge Jiimself on the Pueblo for the derah of so 
many of his_ people. ^ 

About twelve years later, it is said, Corn Man's two younger 
sistei-s each gave birth to a daughter. White Corn Girl and YeiJow 
.Corn-Girl grew to be beautiful young women. Soon they were old 
enough to be married. Corn Man then said that the men who 
wou d marry t.ie girls must be vyarriors. Only they could avenge 
the death of hi. relatives, the Corn People. They must bring back 
the j,urciuo.sc- and white-beaded scalps of two virgin girls from 
laos whom sunhght nad never touched. 
^ All the wai rioi s were informed of Corn Man's decision, and 
Coyote took the message to Monster Slayer. Turdedove was sent 
to assemble all the people for the war party. Monster Slayer 
smeared his body with charcoal and red clay and put sparkling 
dust on his face. On his legs he paintccl several bows. Born Fbr 
Water who is also called Gazer on Enemies, also painted himself 
on his 1 r ' '''''"Sh- fl'-e^v the triangular figure-eight (X) 

Monster Slayer made the correct offerings to the Sun for the 
success of the war paiuy. Nine cLiys later, the-war party held the 
thid all-night bonfire dance. Monster Slayer made an offering to 
lalking^God. I hey danced a fourth time to insure the success and 
safety of tlic raiders. Then they had new flint points made for 

^hU ZT' Sl^y?'- ^"1^! all the men to paint their arrows 

u.tli the Straight and /ig/ag Lightning of the Sun. Thus they 
prepared for war. / 

The \varri()rs moved ^ward Taos under Monster Slayer's 
direction One night two strange, old, sickly men came into the 
camp and sat on the north side of the brush circle. They coughed 
all the time but made no other sound. Monster Slaver ordered 
them to go home because they were old and sick The next morn- . 
mg. ttiougli, the old men had not moved. Aft- -making offerings 
of perfect shell to the Sun and the Moon, Monster Slayer again 
went oyer to the old men. He told them to leave, saying that they ' 
were of no use to a war party. Still they did not go. While the 
warrins went on their way toward Taos, they saw the old men 
trading far behind them. When Monster Slayer rebuked them 
again, they said that they only wanted to observe, not to fight At 
last he let them come along. " 

At dawn the warriors began to fight tVjaos people Sur- 
rounded by t heir own warriors, the two Pueblo>1rgins stood in the 
plaza of the pueblo! But \yhen the Sun rose above the horizon he 
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struck them dead. He then claimed,the perfect shell disc" that they ^ 
wore. These pri/.es, he said, would belong to him andto the Moon. 
As the fierce battle raged, everyone saw the Sun turn red. Many 
Taos scalps were taken. When they were inspected, though, the 
scalps of the two maidens were not found. 

Back at the camp. Monster Slayer told all the Warriors to bring 
the scalps for another inspection. When he had searched every 
man in the camp, he found the virgins' scalps in the hands of the 
two sickly old men! The war leader then proposed a shooting 
contest to see who should marry the Corn girls. The young men 
lined up, but they all missed the target. Monster Slayer himself 
only grazed the target. Then the two old men scored bull's-eyes. It 
was cle;ir that they should marry the two girls. 

Wi.enjhe war party reached -the-main-camp, all the scalps 
except the "virgins were placed on poles. The two virgins' scalps 
were presented to Corn Man. All the warriors blackened their 
faces, and a pot was brought out to hold the blood and water from 
the washed scalps. The pot was painted and covered so that it 
made a drum. A grey willow twig was chosen for a drumstick. 
-Then the sway -singing (ndaa') and dancing began around a bon- 
fire that would burn all night. Corn Man told his nieces to go 
outside and choose any warriors they wished for husbands. The 
gii Is went outside and danced around each warrior several times. 
But they soon began to sweat from the heat of the fire. So the girls 
decided to leave the dance and go to the stream for a drink. 

Elder Sister sat on the west side of the stream while Younger 
Sister sat on the east side. Soon they noticed a sweet smell. They 
followed the scent to two young warriors, who gave them tobacco 
to .^moke. The tobacco had been poisoned, however, and it pufthe 
girls to sleep. When they awoke in the middle of the night, they 
discovered that the handsome young warriors had change;', into 
theitwo sickly old men. Their real names were Big Bear Man ahd 
BigiSnake Man. 

' The girls ran to Monster Slayer. He beat them to drive away 
the fiag plant and the plume poison that was in the smoke. The 
beating changed the girls into clouds, though, and they drifted 
awily from camp. When they reappeared as humans, they ran 
awiiy along the Rio Grande. Elder Sister ran to the north; Younger 
. Sistir. to the south. Though they were careful not to leave any 
' footlprints, the old men tracked them by following the sweet- 
smelling smoke. In this way, they set out after the girls they wanted 
^ to marry. 
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Elder Sister and Big Bear Man 
From i\Iountain Way (DzUk'iji) 

While Younger Sistei n aveled south, Elder Sister turned and 
headed for Hogback Ridge. Big Bear Man followed her trail by 
tracking hjs magic smoke. He trailed her from the Hogback to 
Slim Water (Mancos) Canyon. From there she went toward Bear s 
Ears and Ute Mountain (Dzil Naajinii), with the Bear following 
her every step of the way. 

Elder Sister became very hungry. As she was gathering pi- 
ny on nuts to roast, she heard a voice asking, "What are you doing 
in this forbidden place?" Although it seemed that no one was 
there, the \ oice belonged to Fly (D(/tsoh). "I am running from the 
Big Bear Man of Wide Chokecheriy Patch who has been chasing 
me for d'ay s," Elder Sister said. "I do not know where I am, but this 
seems to be a nice place and I would like to stay here." Big Fly 
spoke to her again. "I will show you the sacred mountain places,*' 
he said. He showed hei sacred Canyon deChelly and the different 
holy mountains. '*()n the other side of Fuzzy Mountain (Dzif 
Di'tlooi, Abajo Mountains), Younger Sister has entered the 
earth," he said. At this the girl cried, but he tried to comfort her, 
saying, "Do not cry! Your sister will return to you, perhaps. She 
went into that can\ on there b) Round Rock neanChinle, then on 
towards Wide Rock." Before he left, he showed Elder Sister Ute 
Mountain and told hcM ne\er to \isit it. X\\ the sacred mountains 
appeared before her, guarded by birds. She sang: 

Placc-wluMKc-lliey-caiue looms up. 
Now the l)lark mountain looms up. 
The tail of the "vcllow wing* looms up. 
My treasure, my sacrifice, loom up. 

Lciiid-\vlierc-lhey-nu)ve(l-oui l()pnis up, 
Now the blue mountain looms up, 
The tail of the hen-hawk lo,oms up. 
My treasure, my sacrifice, loom up."^ 

So she sang for the yellow and white"^ sacred mountains as well. 

After a night*s rest. Elder Sister continued to wander. She 
si on ate all the piny on nuts that she had roasted the clay before. 
Then, like a bear, slie began to eat chokecherries, service berries, 
gooseberries, and currants. She soon found her path blocked by a 
large blacl i^reature with its head to the south and its tail to the 
nonh On its back were white, yellow, blue, and red spots. It 
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siretchecl loihe hoi i/ons on each side ofher. There seemed lobe 
no \va> around this big black thing. Just as she was thinking that 
she would run over its back, it rose up to block her path. When sHe 
tried to go aroiind the front of it, it knocked her down. "Why are 
you doing this?" a voice_saLd-.to hcrr"Don't you know that this is 
Endless Giant SnakeTthc slave of Big Bear Man. He will try to 
wrap himself i«;ouiid you and kill you. Go back, go back!" She 
quickly turned biick the way she had come. 

Bv this time, her wanderin-gs had made her thin from hunger. 
Her clothes wtre torn to rags. Then she heard the voice of Chip- 
munk telling her that she should eiitei- a nearby cave. With the 
hel[) of Talking God, she passed by the doorguards safely. These' 
were stones of black, blue, yellow, and white fire that hissed at her 
as she passed. Inside she met the First World People, who pitied 
her for 1 er sorry condition. They bathed hejf carefully and 
ch cssed her in beautiful clothes. She stayed as one of them for 
some time. Later she gave birth to a baby girl whose face was 
human, but.whose body was covered with bear fur. From these 
people she learned the first Mountain Wa) ceremony, but she* 
soon longed to have more of the mountain mpdicine for her 

people. . , i- , 

•With Talking God, she set out to visit the people ot the 
mountains. She went to the homes of Mountain Woman, some- 
times called Th in Woman or Hunger Woman, and Rock Man. She 
alsoMsited the homes of Water Monster, Bird Chief, the Holy 
Young Men and the Holy Young Women, and Changing Bear 
Woman, who had married Coyote. She met the Porcupine, Bear, 
Bluebird, Deer, Mountain Sheep, Squirrel, Beaver, and Antelope 
People. Each ga\ e her their prayersticks and songs. In the end, she 
knew all the medicine of the mountains. Then she decided to 
return to the home of her Bear husband. 

On the way back. Meal Sprinkler warned her not to go near 
White Thunder's home. When she did stray near it, she was 
attacked b) Lightning and badly hurt. The Lightning caused her 
ankles and joints to swell and made it difficult for her to walk. 
When she stopped to drink at a spring, the water only increased 
the pain. 

When she reached her home, she was hurt so badly that her 
Bear husband decided he should sing over her. But others said, 
"No! It is not right for a husband to sing over his wife." Instead 
they sent for Talking God. Talking God took one look at Elder 
Sisier and saw the cause ofher pain. "Lightning has attacked you," 
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he "said. "Also, Toad and Big- Snake have shot stones into your 
knees, back, and other joints. They did this because you drank at 
their spring/' 

Then a full Mountain Way ceremony vvas held for her. They 
dug a trench and put the mountain medicines into it. They burned 
branches from the sumac and the different berrj^3, and they laid 
Elder Sister, wrapped in buckskin, on the ashes to sweat out the 
evil. Prayersticks were made for the Mountain People she had 
visited. In the evening, the) applied the unravelings (woltaad) to 
her limbs. Cinctures of fir branches were tied to her shoulders and 
wrists. Then Monster Slayer cut the branches off with his flint 
, knife. This symbolized her freedom fropi bondage to the pain in 
her joints. A shelter like a bear s den was built, and she was placed 
in it. While she waited in darkness, suddenly a bear-like figure 
dressed in masses of evergreen leaped towards her. This shocked 
her into unconsciousness, from which she had to be restored by 
Talking God. 

While runners were sent out to gather people for the last 
night's fire dance, the singers prepared sandpaintings. They used 
the Bear s Den sandpainting for the shock rite, and other paint- 




On tkf secojid momng oftMs Red Anl Way Ceremony, the painting of Blue Homed Toad is being made and a 
mall hoop ts being prepared for thepurifuatiorinte. A \V,R, Heick photograph JromLelamlC. Wyjiian. The 
Red Antway of the Navaho (Scnta Fe Mumm of NaVajo Ceremonial Art^ copyright 1965) b 269 
reprinted by pmnmton of the Wheelwright Museum, 
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ings for the rest of the ceremony. The painting of the Home of the 
Bear and the Snake showerl where Elder Sister had stayed in the 
mountains. The People of the Myth sandpainting showed some of 
the mountain people she had visited. The Long Bodies, also called 
Mountain Goddesses, who live at the tops of the mountains, had 
their own spedal painting because they control the mountain 
medicines and the ceremonies. On the last day, wood Vvas 
gathered for the Dark Circle of Branches. After the sandpaindng 
of the Great Plumed Arrows w^as made, the People began to build , 
the corral. 

By the time darkness had come, the fires in the corral had 
burned low. Then the Fire Dancers entered the corrhl. They were 
followed by the First Dancers who swallowed and spit up the Great 
Plumed Arrows. After these came the Yerii,. who danced while 
" drumming their baskets. Many other dancers followed — Moun- . 
tain Sheep, Turkey, Porcupine, Baclger, and Mountain People. 
The ceremony ended just at dawn. When light appeared in the 
cast, exits were cut in the other three Sides of the brush corral. 
Then it was finished, and Elder Sister returned to herown^people. 




This fiatntlug of the Blue Com People ims made on the eighth morning of a Red Ant Way Ceremony, 
Prayerstuk\{k'et'an} are planted atitttnd the pamtuig. Uirge mlloxv hM)p\for the ts( Ih}s lie on calico spreads 
(upper right), At the husr vf the painting (upper ceiiKT). ^f»all cimtnrei for the icoltddd reit on a spruce 
upright. A Charlotte L fohmm photograph, from Leland C. Wyman, The Red Antway of the Navaha 
i,Santa te. Mtt^eum if Savofo Ceremomal Art, iolfyright 1965), p. 27 L reprinted by pertnission of the 
^^''"^Ixmght Mwetim, 
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Younger Sister and Big Snake Man ^ 
from Beauty Way (Hozlwfiee'ji) 



Younger Sister, meanwhile, was being chased by Big Snake 
.Man. Using his magic smoke, he trailed her to Hosta Butte and 
Yucca Mountain. From there they went first to the White Moun- 
tains and then to the San Francisco Peaks. Then she turned back 
eastward toward the Sonsela Buttes^. By the time she neared Black 
Rock, between Canyon de Chelly and Canyon del Muerto, she had 
become extremely thirsty. Her clothes were so worn that she had 
to caver herself with a bunch of mountain rice. 

At the top of Black Rock, Younger Sister found a pool of 
water in a rock basin. Just as she as about to drink, she heard 
someone call to her. She looked up and saw a slim young man 
painted all over with bluish clay and ornamented with a necklace 
and a rain plume. He warned her that she was in a holy place 
where Earth-Surface Peoj)le were not allowed^^ He also told her 
not to drink of the water there because the p6pl was really a 
doorguard., Beneath the stone tl\ere was a passage leading under- 
ground. There, in the underground world, he told her, she CQuld 
escape Big Snake. He tapped the pool with the weasel-skin 
medicine bundle he carried and removed the stone. Beneath the 
rock, a ladder descended into the mountain. Youngej' Sister then 
looked about her for the stranger, but he had vanished. Carefully 
she clesccnded the ladder into the underground darkness. As she 
drew near the bottom, it grew lighter all about her. Reaching the 
bottom of the ladder, she found herself in the daylight of the 
lower world. There to greet her was^the stranger, who told her he 
was Mountain Sheep Man. 

She sta) ed with the Mountain Sheep People for some time but 
then decided to move on. In her traveling, she discovered many 
ruins. Some were still standing in good shape. She also found 
melon fields and cornfields, some just planted and others fully 
ripe. The ripe corn appealed to her, for she was very hungry from 
her wandering. She plucked several ears and husked them, ex- 
posinjj the full, sweet kernels. Then she returned with the corn to 
a family of Snake People with whom she had been living. The 
father had called her "daughter-in-law.** After borrowing a knife 
to cut the kernels from the corn, she boiled a mush for them. 

After dinner, some of the Snake People spent their dme at 
target practice with their Lightning Arrows. Others talked and 
smoked. So they passed the dme until the people grew drowsy and 
decided to go to sleep. One of the people told her, '*We are very 
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Ugly, daughter-in-iaw. Whatever you do, if you wake up during 
the night, don't relight the fire!'* The girl tossed and turned. At 
last she decided to get up because she could not sleep. She wanted 
the warmth of the fire. During the night, her ankles, knees, and 
waist had become swollen, and the soles of her feet had become 
sore. She added a few sticks to .the fire, and it blazed right up 
iigaifi. Looking about in the flickering light, she was horrified. She 
was in a den of coiled rattlesnakes! Terrifiisd, she began to jump 
around wildl> . She tried to avoid any contact with the snakes, but 
she stepped on many of them. Suddenly one rose up, standing 
full-length in front of her, warning her with its rattle. Another 
stood up behind, and one on^ach side of her, all rattling. Quickly 
she smothered the fire with handfuls of dirt. Sobbing, she threw 
herself backdown on the ground where she had been lying. There 
she stayed until morning, silent but wide awake and full of fear. 

In the morning, the Snake People, now in human form, 
complained to her..They pointed to the bruises she had made by 
stepping on them. Younger Sister fell silent. Then she recalled the 
evening before. She had seen a stranger who looked like Big 
Snake Man enter the place and pass her by without saying a word. 
As she was thinking, the Snake People spoke again They told her, 
"We shall leave you during the day from now on. While we are 
gone you must obey all our instructions!" 

For each of the next four days they left her. Each day they told 
her not to open a particular water jug. But Younger Sister's 
curiosity got the best of her, and each day the Snakes came home 
to a different mess. The first day, she opened the dark water jug, 
letting out a dust storm that blew through the house on a scorch- 
ing wind. The second day, she opened the white water jug and let 
out a storm of' Hail and Lightning. The third day, it was the blue 
water jug she opened. It released dark black clouds filled with 
heavy Male Rain and Zigzag Lightning. The fourth day, she 
opened the >ellow jar, and all day Female Rain fell steadily in the 
home of the Snakes. She opened a fifth, glittering, water jug the 
next day. This filled the house with mist so thick that many of the 
Snakes wandered out into the darkness and became lost. 

Still they tested Younger Sister by leaving her alone each day. 
They tolcl her not to wander off because bad people lived all 
around them. The next day, however. Younger Sister began to 
roam about. Walking east, she came taa field of squash plants that 
attacked her. They trapped her in thei^ viiies and leaves so that 
^she had to be cut free with fiint knives. The second day, she 
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wandered south till she came to the home of Ch'af, the Toad. He 
punishe^d her for trespassing on his land by shooting her hips, 
knees, and shoulders wit|t mudballs. When her husband, Big 
Snake Man, found her, she was stiff as a corpse. He restored her to 
life, Thjen he punished Ch'al' by shooting the Toad's darts back at 
him. The third-day, she went.north and met the Rock Wrens. 
They were rolling stones down a srriobth hill. She tried to imitate 
their sport, but the stones buried and crushed her. That day no 
one, not even Mountain Lion or Wolf or Wildcat, could find her. 
Finally Big Snake M<m cajled on Badger. He discovered her body 
buried under the rocks, her bones already stripped of flesh. 
Badger brought the bones back to Big Snake Man. He completely 
restored Younger Sister, using the songs of the Arrowsnake and 
the Wind. 

Y'oungcr Sister remained at the home of Big Snake for four 
years. At the end of this time, all the songs, prayers, medicines, 
sandpaintings» incense, and prayersticks of the chant had been 
given to her. "A ceremony shall be heldJbr you, a sing given for 



you/* she was told. "You shall become holy. Your Elder Sister on 
the other side of Wide Chokecherry Patch also has learned all that 
she needs to know. A ceremony will be conducted for her also.** So, 
as Elder Sisters Mountain Way ceremony began, the Younger 
Sister*s Beauty Way ceremony started. The usual rituals were held 
on the first four days. A prayer to Big Snake Man was said.^ 

Young maii?this day I gave you my tobaca), at [Cabezon, 
Peak], Young Man, Big Siisike Man, Head Man! 

Today I have given you my tobacco, today you must 
make my feet and legs welK my body* my mind, my 
sound* the evil power you have put it into me, you 
must take it out of me, away, far away from me! 

Today you must make iiie well. All the things that have 
harmed nie will leave me. 

I will walk with a cool body after they have left me. 

Inside of me today will be well, all fever will have come 
. out of me, and go away from me, aitd leave my head 

cool! 

I will hear today, I will see today, I will be in my right 
mind today! 

Today I will walk out, today everything evil will leave me, 
I will be as I was before, I will have a cool breeze over 
my body, I will walk with a light body. 



•Selection from LclaiulC. ^^)mAn^ e(\.,Brautyu*uy A XavajoCrrrmomal, Bollingcii Scries LHI, 
pp. 1 11 42.top)right (O 1957 b) rrinteionUmv/iLsil) Press. Repiimerfby permission of Princeton 
^•"^•tTsity Press. %J / 
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1 will be happy forever, nothing will hinder nie! 
I walk" in front of me beautiful, I walk behind me 

beautiful, under me beautiful, on top of me 
, beautiful, around me beautiful, my words will be 

beautiful! 

I will be everlasting one, everything is beautiful! 

On the fifth day, runners were sent out to Announce the 
dance. They returned to report that they had met runners telling 
of Elder Sister's lyiountain Way. On that day, with the making of 
the sandpaintings of Bear and Snake, the two ceremonies begain. 
As the day continued, incense was used and the badger rattle was 
rattled. The day ended with basket drumming. So it continued. 
The next three days were like the fifth day, but each had a special 
sandpainting. On the sixth. day, a sandpaintjng of Water* Crea- 
tures, was made. On the last day. Younger Sister was ritually 
bathed. Pollen was put on her. The sandpainting of Big Thunder 
was made. Then.the Yef'ii began to appear. Talking God directed 
the construction of the Dark Circle of Branches. After dark the 
dancers came into the circle of firelight to dance. At the first streak 
of Dawn, Dawn Songs were sung. Then both Younger Sister's 
Beauty Way and Elder SisHfr's Mountain Way ended. 

Younger Sister was told that after four days she should start 
. home. She should teach her people all of the Beauty Way except 
the Dark Circle of Branches, which should not be done again. On 
the fourth day, she was told, she would meet her Elder Sister, who ' 
was also leaving for home. Talking God told Younger Sister that . 
the two ceremonies were related. After the Sisters taught, them to 
the People, the two would come to live with the Holy People. 
Younger Sister would live at Black Rock! Elder Sister would re- 
turn to Wide Chokecherry Patch. 

On the way home, White Corn Girl and Yellow Corn Boy gave 
Younger Sister a single kernel of white corn and one of y<fllow 
corn that sjie was to keep for future use. On the fourth day, she 
met Elder Sister near Hogback Ridge. They walked home to- 
gether, but neither their two brothers nor their parents recog- 
nixed them. The family did not understand who they were until 
they had recounted every detail of their adventures. Then 
Younger Brother was placed between the two sisters. Together 
Elder Sister sang her Mountain Way and Younger Sister sang her 
Beauty Way over him. The two ceremonies have been related ever 
^since. ^'1 
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0/1 the eipith morning of this Red Ant Way Crrmony^ the patient's body is painted The singer (hatati) usei 
symholic (oiors to make the desigru A sandstone slab, tised a palette, sits in front of the young patient 
Prayerstitks stand at the topof theuwdpauumg. A Charlotte L Johnson phnm^aphjrom Leland C Wyman, 
The Red Antway of the NavahofSrt»/fl Ee. Mtisenm ofSnvajo Ceretno. (alArt, copyright 1965), p, 2^3, 
'^'^"'ed'h permkuoii of the Wheelunright Mnsmn. 
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III / HAASHCH'EEH DINE'E Bit: 
WITH THE HOLY PEOPLE 



The [Stricken Twin Brolhers \ / 
FtQin Night WqyjTjre% 

This story took place when the family was living at Wide Rock 
(Tse nteel) in Canyon de Chelly. The twin lyothers were cage* to 
explore tTiis beautiful canypn. They often roamed far from canip, 
and one evening they did not return. Their mother thought they X 
had.gone to look for their father. Though the boys did not l;n6w il, * 
they were the sons of Talking God. When tKey did return, Elder » 
Brother was blind. He carried on his back a lame Ybunger 
Brother. Tjiey told their mother how thfey had been trapped jn a ^ 
.cave when thcTOof fell in. Five days latcir they had been freed by 
Squeaking Yei'ii (Hgashch'eeh ha'difts'osii). . .\ 

fhWwihs decided to visit Canyon d^Chelly (Tseghi) to ask 
the Holy ifeople tp cure their blindness and lameness. As they * • 
approached the.sacre^d place, they sang: ' - 

\ tse'glhi'. ' 

*; House niade of the da\yn. I ' ^ ^ 

. Ho.use made, of evening light. ^ , * * * 

House made of. the dark cloud. 

Houie made of male rain. • ^ ^ 

House *madet)f~dark-mist — 

House made of female rain. - . . , . » ^ 

-House made of pollen. v 
House made of grasshoppers. 
Dark cloud is at the door. 

The trail out of it is dark cloud, . » 



The zigzag lightning stands high up on it. 

Male Yei/ii, ^ * 

Your offering I make. 

I have prepareji a smoke for you. 

Restore my feet for me. 

Restore my le^s for* me. 

R6store my body for me.; 

Restore my mind for me. 

Restore my voice for me.^ j 
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Talking God suggested that the brothers could reach the 
Holy People by going into Wide Rock (Tse nteel). He showed 
them the door, which was in a rainbow arch. After passing 
through four rainbow doorways, the brothers came to a room 
where all the Holy People were gathered. When Calling God saw 
them_j he became very angry. "Earth-Surface People are not al- 
lowed in this holy p/ace/' he said. He then asked all the Yei'ii, 
"Who told these brothers the secret of entering Wide Rock?'* One 
by one, each Yef'ii said that he had not told the brothers. When 
Calling God askj 1 the boys why they had come, they told him they 
were seekmg healing. Each of the Yei'ii then said that he had no 
pow^r to heal the boys, though each really had the power. 

Instead they sent the brothers to many holy places in search of 
help. Each time the Twins were refused, and each time Talking 
God came to the boys* defense. He scolded the other Yei'ii for 
their lack of kindness, but it did not help. "What do you hope to' 
gain?'**Talking God asked the boys. "Perhaps they will have pity on 
us,** they said. **Then they will heal us.** But it seemed hopeless, for 
they had no offerings to give the Yei'ii. Discouraged and tired, the 
boys were taken to Chuska Knoll by Water Sprinkler (Toneinilii). 
Frorrx there they; made their way back to the house of the Yei'ii in 
the Wide Rock of Canyon de Chelly. 

The Yei'ii saw the blind Elder Brother returning with his 
lame Younger Brother on his back. Then th^Holy People re- 
membered that Talking God had scolded them for not helping tl][e 
two. He had hinted that the boys might be related to them. Th^n 
Talking God told Calling God and the other Yei'ii that this was 
true. Again he scolded them for not assisting the stricken Twins. 
Then he assured th^ boy$ that they would be cured. 

At Kinnn'Nalgai the Yei'ii built a Svveathouse for the boys. 
They applied sheep*s eyewater and herbal medicines to Elder 
Brother's eyes. They also putsheep*s Achilles tendons and herbal 
medicine on Younger Brother's legs. When the Yei'ii began to 
sing, YoungerJBrother could feel strength coming back into his 
legs. Elder Brother saw :i brightening light. Sensing that^(heir cure 
would soon be complete, the boys shouted with joy, Suddenly 
everything went dark for Elder Brother. The st/ength left 
Younger Brother's legs. "Now,*' Calling God told them, "see what 
you have done by shouting like that! Thp healing is ai an end. If it 
is to" happen again, you will have to bring offerings.** 

The Yei'ii then told the boys that they should get the offer- 
incfs from the Hopis.^To do this, the Twins were given four 
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plagues. At Wiilpi village, the Hopis refused almost immediately. 
They abused and mocked the Twins. Then the boys unleashed the 
first of the plagues. Rats came and destroyed the growing corn. 
When the Hopis saw this, they gave the boys sacred buckskins in 
exchange for taking the rats asvay. • 

Although the boys did get rid of the rats, the crops had 
already been destroyed. The anger of the Hopis again fiured up 
against the Twins, So, when the Hopis at Awatobi village planted 
their new crop, the boys sent out a second plague. Worms came 
and ate most of the seeds. In return for controlling the worms, the 
boys obtained summer-bird feathers and jewels. But then the 
Hopis grew angry again, so the Twins let loose the third plague. 
This time a hard wind came and ?jattered the young corn to the 
ground. In exchange f or stopping the wind, the Twins received 
many fine goods, including woven sashes. 

- No sooner had the wind died down than the people began to 
abuse the boys again. This time the boys called up a plague of 
grasshoppers. Despite the Hopi efforts to smoke the insects out, 
all the remaining corn was destroyed. Then the Hopis plotted with 
the chief at Awatobi. They would give the boys many offerings of 
jewels, feathers, and buckskins. When the boys had removed the 
grasshoppers, the chief would kill them and take the wealth for 
himself. But after the boys removed the plague, they fled im- 
mediately. Though the Hopis chased them, the Twjns escaped, 
protected by the Holy People. 

When Talking'God saw the .boys returning, he sent Mes- 
senger Yei'ii to meet them. Messenger Yei'ii returned with the 
news that the boys had succeeded in getting the offerings. The 
Yei'ii all assembled a '"se nteel. But Big Snake and Giant Yei'ii 
wcie not invited because of their tendencies to wickedness. The 
rest of that first day was spent in making the medicine hogan and 
the circle prayersticks. The Yei'ii asked Black Yei'ii to sing over 

the boys. ,. . , . 

On the fifth day of the sing, the Yei'ii were to divide the 
offerings. Big-Fly (D9'tsoh) had been watching this. He flew to the 
home of Giant Yei"i| and Big Snake and told them that they were 
being left out. At tliis both grew angry. Giant Yei'ii attacked the 
ceremony with a heavy' rainstorm "and thunder. All left except 
Talking God, Black Yei'ii, and the two boys. Black Yei'ii knew that 
Giant Yei'ii did not care for jewels. Instead he gave him an offer- 
ing of tobacco. Then the angry Yei'ii withdrew the storm he had 
^ sent. 
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1. Hajnnei 
S.-Sefaad 

3. Sis Naajinii 

4. Dibe Ntsaa * 

5. Bzil Naajinii 

6. Kin Nteel 

7. Toyetli 

8. To Alnaozl'i 

9. Dzir Na'codilii 

10. Ch'ooliih 



11. Tse Biyah Anii'ahi 

12. Ak'i Dah Nast'am 

13. Tse Najiin 

14. Tsoodzil' 

15. YefiiTsoh Bidif 

16. Tse'nihodilyil 

17. Dzil Ashdla'ii 

18. DzilDi'dooi - ~ 

19. Naatsis'4 

20. Tsechnyi' 



21. TseBit'a'i 

22. Dzil'Yijiin 

23. Thalahogan 
- 24. Tseghi 

25. S(?'sila 
.26. Todilhii 
27. Ch'ogaii. 
28r Dook'o'oosKi'd 

29. Seiheets'ozii . 

30. Tseetah " . 
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The ceremony lesumecl. CallingGod's two daughters applied 
the plumed wands to the boys. This completed the straightening 
of their limbs. Then the boys were dressed in beautiful clothes and 
given anembrofdered blanket. 'On the sixth day, a sandpainting of 
the Place of Whirling Logs (Tsin Na'eeTii) was made for the boys. 
On the seventh day, a painting was made of Calling Go.d 
(Haashch'eeh hoghan). On the eighth day, a painting was made of 
the Fringe Mouth Yei'ii (Dzahodoolzhahii). Then the T\yins 
joined the Fringe Mouths, the Male Yei'ii (Haashch'eeh bik?'), 
and Talking God for special ceicmonies outside the hogan. On 
the ninth and last full day, a san painting was made of Black Yefii 
(Haashch'eeh zhiin). Just befoi e Dawn, after an alUnight sing', the 
boys were taken to the east of the hogan. There Talking God, the 
Fi ingc Mouths, and the Gh^^'ask'idii sang over theril The cere- 
mony endedwith the singing of the. Dawn Songs. — 

The council of Yei'ii then decided to send Elder Brother to 
the Sandstone Needles (Tse Desdza'ii) near Fort Defiance. There 
he would control the thunder, and the people could find him if 
they ever needed rain. They sent Younger Brother to a place near 
Navajo Springs. There he was given another name. Guardian of. 
Animals (Dini'ya sidahi). Before living with the Holy People, 
however, the Twins were to return home and teach the ceremony 
to the People. 

Elder lirol Iter's Adveulurcs xoitliin the Earth 

Fu,m Shooting IVay (Xa'aloii), Male limmh (Mii'fi), and \avajo U'ml n'(iy(D„ie 
Bini/ch'i) 

On their way back to their home at Emergence Place, the 
Twins came to a house which seemed to have no one in it. Inside 
they saw mountain-lion-skin quivers hung on the east and west 
walls of the house. Otter-skin quivers hung on the north and south 
walls. With a sudden noise, an Arrow Woman appeared from each 
of the otter-skin quivers. An Arrow Man leaped from each of the 
inountain-lion-skin (juivers. The Twins explained that they were 
seeking sacred knowledge. The chief of the Arrow^ People gave 
them knowledge of the powers of different arrows. He also 
showed thcni the sandpaintings of the Four Arrow People, the 
Whiteshell Arrow People, and the Feathered Arrow People. But 
Elder Brother stole some black and white feathers of a sacred 
grebe, a water bird, from this chief These the youth wanted to use 
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for his own,arrows. When the Arrow People discovered the tdeft, 
they attacked the Twins, who were saved only by the prayersticks 
- that the Yei'ii had given them. 

Another day on their journey home, as the Twins camped by 
the edge of a lake. Younger Brother looked up to find Elder 
Brother gone. Fearing that Elder Brother had disappeared be- 
neath the water, Younger Brother hurried away to get help from 
home. 

' In fact, Elder Brother had been taken below the lake to the 
■^homeof the Big Snakes. There Big Snake greeted him as "son- 
ia-law" and asked for tobacco. Elder Brother gave Big Snake a 
smoke of poisonous tobacco. When Big Snake inhaled the smoke, 
he immediately fell down unconscious. Big Snake's Wife begged 
Elder Brother to restore her husband. She promised to give him 
all her husband^ valuables in exchange for his life. So Elder 
Brother restored Big Snake and claimed his beads and jewels. To 
get them back. Big Snake gave Elder Brother five sandpaindngs, 
including the Big Snake sandpainting. He added, "1 have very 
little knowledge, but over beneath Sky-Reaching Rock live the 
Snake People. They have niuch knowledge that they may be 
Willing to share." 

The next morning. Elder Brother, curious about Big Snake's 
remarks, entered the Sky-Reaching Rock. He found himself in- 
sidea dark room with Big Snakes, Crooked Snakes, Arrow Snakes, 
all the Snakes except the Water Snakes. They were gathered 
around a large twelve-eared cornstalk that stood in the center of 
the room. The Snake Chief welcomed him and asked why he had 
come. Elder Brother told, about disappearing into the lake, com- 
ing to the home of Big Snake, and receiving the sandpaindng 
from Big Snake. "That's just like him," the Snake Chief said. "He 
didn't give you any of the valuable paindngs, only the unimpor- 
tant ones. Let me show you the valuable one." Then the Snake 
Chief presented Elder Brother with a painung of the Snake 
People and the Corn. Later Elder Brother learned the paindngs of 
the Grinding Snakes and the Endless Snake. He then returned to 
the home of Big Snake and married Big Snake's daughter. 

The next day. Big Snake warned his new son-in-law not to 
visit Red Mountain, but the young man's curiosity got the best of 
him once again. He set out, unmindful of the danger. When Elder 
Brother came along. Red Coyote blew his own skin onto Elder 
^Rrother. This transformed Elder Brother into an animal, while 
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Coyote adopted the young man's own form. Disguised as Elder 
BVother, Coyo»e returned to Big Snake's house to claim the girl 
His smell gave him away, though, and he was chased from the 
house. 

Big Snake now became concerned for his new son-in-law and 
itermined to search for him: 

"My grandchild, where, I wonder, has he gone," he said 
about me, 

"With my grandchild I shall return," he said about me, 
Down [through] the first square of the white earth. 

Talking God* carrying a talking prayerstick, has 
. come in after me by medns of this! ^ 
farther on, down [through] the second square of the 

yellow earth, Talk'RTgvGdd, carrying a talking 

prayerstick, has come in after me by means of this! 
— JFarthcr on, dgwn [through] the third square j)fthe blue 

earth. Talking God, carrying a talking prayerstick^ 

has come in after me by means of this! 
Farther on, down [through] the fourth square of the \ 

dark earth, Talking God, carrying a talking 

prayerstick, has come in after me by means of this! 

He found Elder Brpther wrapped in Red Coyote's stinking 
coat. Right there he set up a row of five hoops to remove the coyote 
skin. As Elder Brother passed through each of the willow hoops 
(ts<? b^s), the coyote skin came off a litde bit more. When he passed 
through the fifth hoop of wild rose, the thorns caught on the skin 
and pulled it off completely. Then the Snakes and other people 
came and restored Elder Brother's senses. After this. Elder 
Brother returned home with Big Snake: 

Tliis way, across the red snake which he had placed at 
your entrance, Talking God, carrying the talking 
prayerstick, stepped outside with you by means of 
this, Calling God stcjod in position in your rear! 

This way, across the red big snake which he had placed at 
your entrance. Talking God, carrying the talking 
prayerstick, stepped outside with you. Calling God 
stood in position in your rear! 

This way, across the red wind which he had placed at 
your entrance. Talking God, carrying the talking 
prayerstick, stepped outside with you, Calling God 
stood in position in your rear! 
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This way, ^icross the red coyote which he had placed at 
your entrance, Talking God, carrying the talking 
prayerstick, stepped outside with you. Calling God 
stood in position in your rear! 

Out through the first square of the dark earth to its top, 
Talking God, carrying the talking prayerstick, 
arrived with you by meanjiof this, CallingGod stood 
in position in jour rear! 

Out through the second square of the blue earth to the 
top of it. Talking God, carrying the talking 
prayerstick, has arrived with you by means of rfiis, 
^ Calling God took position in your rear! . 

Out through the third square of the yellow earth to the 
' top, of It, Talking God, carrying the talking 

prayerstick, has arrived with you by means of this, . 
Calling God .took position in your jear! 

Out through the fourth square of the wWte earth to the 

- 7 top of itrTalking-God^^arrying the talking ^ 

* prayerstick, has arrived with you by means of this, *• 
Calling God took position in your rear!^^ :^ 

Meanwhile Elder Brother's family had not found any trace of 
their missing relative. Talking God directed the Winds to inspect 
the bottom of the lake where he had disappeared. Each time they 
went to the lake, they said, an angry man sent them'batki^colding 
them fiercely. So Talking God sent Dp'tsph, the Messenger Fly, to 
the Thunders. But even they failed to open a way to the bottom. 
After a council, they decided to seek thie aid of Black Yei'ii. He 
came to the lake where Elder Brother had disappeared. There he 
struck the water with his cane and opened the surface of the lak<". 
Beneath he found a ladder descending to the bottom, where four 
Snakes lay coiled. There he saw Big Snake, and four times he 
asked him to hand over Elder Brother. W^hen Big Snake refused. 
Black Yei'ii set the lake on fire. This forced Big Snake to tell the 
Yei'ii where Elder Brother was hidden. Finally the Yei'ii found 
the youth in the north cloud of the lower world. From there Black 
Yei'ii led him back to his anxious family at the water's edge: 

"Now at last you and I have returned, my grandchild!'' " 
Talking God, carrying the talking prayerstick, it was 
that said this to me. 

People, my relatives, I have returned to you! People, my 
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relatives, I have become yours again! People, my 
relatives/do ye rcfjoice! People, my relatives, on both 
{your and my) sides it has become pleasant againl * 
From below the east towards me it has become pleasant 
again, from below the south towards me it has 
* become pleasant again, from below the west towards 

' me it has become pleasant again, from below the 

north towards me it has become pleasant again! 
With things pleasant in front of me I shall travel about, 
/. with things pleasant in my rear I shall travel about, 

with things pleasant below me I shall travel about, ^ 
with things pleasant above me I shall travel about, 
with all my surroundings in nice shape I shall, travel , 
^ . about, with nice (speech) proceeding from my 
^ ■ mouth I shall be traveling about. 
In the form of longlifeand happiness I shall be traveling 
about, I have changed into long life, happiness 
again, pleasant again it has become, pleasant again it 
Has become, pleasant again irhas^become.^^ 

Yoiniger Brother's Sky Adventures 

r*rom Big Star Way (Sg Tsohji), Eagle Way (Atsefi), and Bead Way (Yoo'ii) 

Younger Brother began thinking of all the things that had 
happened to Elder Brother. He decided that his brother needed a 
ceremony. The next day he set out to visit Big Snake (Tl'iish tsoh) 
and begged him to sing over his brother. Big Snake replied that it 
was impossible. **But," he said, "go and visit the Winds. Perhaps 
one of thenri will be able to sing over your brother." 

Younger Brother set out to find the Winds, and Coyote went 
with him. After a short distance, Coyote asked Younger Brother 
to help him obtain some eagle feathers. He said, **If you will help 
me get the eagle feathers, I will go and get the medicine man. I 
know him well.** When they got to the Eagle Rock (Tse etah), south 
of Zuni, Younger Brother climbed up the rock. When Younger 
Brother reached the Eagles* nest. Coyote began to blow on the 
rock. Each time he blew, the rock grew taller and taller. Finally 
Younger Brother found himself stranded in the nest high above 
the ground at the very edge of the sky. Coyote snickered and 
hurried off to Younger Brother s home, where he took the hus- 
band's place in the family. 

Younger Brother was very sad about his fate. The Eagles told 
him to make an offering of mixed powdered jewels (nWiz). After 
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he did so, he found that he could step out of the nest and walk 
across the Sky World. He traveled for a while and came upon a 
hunting party. Its leader, Chief of Game, decided to let him stay. 
The longer he stayed with these people, however, the more 
strange things he noticed. .After each hunt, the women would 
.prepare only^ a little meat. The meal was always many times 
greater than the meat that had gone into it'. Younger Brother 
wondered where all the meat for such a big meal came from. As 
they set out for their next camp. Younger Brother ran up the trail 
* and hid himself. Soon the Chief of Game came along, followed by 
many deer and antelope. Then Younger Brother knew that the 
Chief of Game was using his magic to change the Game People 
into their animal forms. This way they could carry all the meat 
they needed under their skins! 

Soon they arrived at the home of Eagle Chief, Chief of 
Game's brother. The Chiefs told Younger Brother not to leave the 
house. But he soon tired of staying indoors and felt the urge to 
explore and hunt. After walking some distance the next morning, 
he came to a group of four houses around a very large plaza. At 
the black house, the people told him, *The hpuse you are now in 
belongs to the Great Black Star (S9 tsoh). The other inner houses 
are also filled with Star People. They are all dressed in flints of 
their own colors." Younger Broth er th en asked about the outer 
square of houses around those of the Star People. "Those houses," 
they said; "belong to the Hunting Bird People, the Eagles and 
Hawks.'* When the Black Star People saw that he was growing 
homesick, they told him, "Don't go back to the place where you 
first came up on the rock, for it is not yet safe for you to return. 
Wait until we teach you our knowledge and 'make you strong.** 
Younger Brother soon determined to set out for adventure. 
When he came to the house of the Eagles, he overheard them 
planning a raid on the Black Star People. But the Lagles would not 
let him join the raid, so he could only climb to a hilltop and watch 
the fight the next day. As^the Eagles crossed a plain, they were 
suddenly attacked by swarms of Bees. The Bees flew under the 
Eagles' feathers, stinging some of the birds to death and badly' 
wounding others. When at last the birds give up their attack. 
Younger Brother followed the Bees back to their underground 
home. There he killed mapy of them with a medicine he had made 
of a sacred herb (ch'il dilyesii). He then returned to the field of 
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, battle and restored all the Eagles to life and health. For payment 
he received some **living** down (hiina bitsos). 

The next day he found himself in a similar battle between the 
Hawks and the Wasps. The day after, there was a battle with the 
Wrens. Then he headed north to visit the Great Eagles. He found 
them planning a raid against the Black Star People. The next 
morning, howcyer, the Great BlacXStar sent hundreds of prfckly ^ 
Tumblcwceds (tl"oh deinayisii) whirling against the Eiigles. In Ihis 
way, they wdre driven off. 

After this Younger Brother reti^rned to the Great Black Star 
(S9 tsoh), told him of alLhjs adventures, and offered him some of 
the clown. S9 tsoh was very glad to get these feathers and thanked 
Younger Brother. He told him that all the medicines he had 
collected and used to cure the Eagles and the Hawks would also 
cure Earth'-Surfacc People^ Most important, he said, "Remember 
that during the war with the stinging insects you^wcre always 
guided b> the Spirit Wind (Niyol biya/hi). He told you what was 
the right thing to do. When you return to earth, he will no longer 
whisper in )oin' ear as he did up here. Instead he will go inside 
)ou. He will speak to you in yotu dreanis or by pricking your 
throat or twitching your nerves or popping your ears. Pay atten- 
^ u\)ii to these signals, for it will not be so easy to hear him down , ^ 
^^^here/* Then the Gre^u Star told Yotmger Brother how to inTer^ 
f:^ret his dreams and gave him some fat and a star as gifts*! 

When Younger Brother returned to his home, he found the 
hogau dcseitcd. As he started io btiild a fire, a sound came in his 
throat. He recognized it as a signal from the Spirit Wind. He 
\\aited,^then heard a noise^ It said, *T()ur )ears ago )()ur wife and 
childuMi were taken south from this place b) Coyote. Do not 
worry. loV you shall be guided to them.** 

After passing several abandoned hogans. Younger Brother 
flnall) found his Tamil) . They were living in a hogan that reeked 
ofC.oxoteX nith) presence. Coyote said that he wanted to remain 
with the hmiily.. Younger Brother responded/* All right, then, but 
you vjll have to eat this fat I have brought back first." Coyote 
eagcii\ swallowed the delicious fat that Younger Brother had 
1)1 ou^lit ba( k fi om the Sk)' World. He did not know that the Great 
Siai Lad been wrapped inside of it. As the fat dissolved in Coyote*s 
stomach, the Star expanded. Soon Co)()te began to run around 
and aiound, howling in pain. E\entually he fell dead at the 6n- 
trance to the hogan. 
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The Twins' Earth'Surface Adventures 

From Water Way (Hajh, Excess Way (Azilniiji), anf^ Navajo Wind Way (Din} 
Binifch'iji) 

After he had repaid Coyote for Ins trickery, Younger Brother 
setoutto find his Elder Brother, Because of the knowledge he had 
gainecl among the birds, Younger Brother soon became an excel- 
lent bird trapper. He always used down to line his sleeping place. 

Eventually he wandered to Mount Taylor (Tsoodzil), where a 
new ceremony was being held. T4ie people laughed at him and 
called him "Hogan of Down Man;; (Atsos Bee Hoghani). Down 
seemed to cling to everything about him. "Make fun," Younger 
Brother said, but tomorrow I will go to Aztec. There I will take for 
my wives two beautiful virgins who have never' been touched by 
Sunlight (Doo Bik'i'diidladii)." At this everyone laughed even 
harder. No mauer how beauuful such girls were known to be, 
taking one for a wife, let alone two, was anjmpossible task. 

Nevertheless the next morning Younger Brother left the 
medicine hogan and went to the top of Mount Taylor. There he 
dressed himself in the plumage of Woodpecker (Tsiri yilkaTii), On 
his way down the mountain, he took the forms of many different 
kinds of birds. In the form of a Rock Wren, he flew to the house of 
.the girls in A/tec and sat on their windowsill. As they looked up 
from weaving toadmire him , he changed into'a beautiful butterfly 
(k'ahSgii). Then he enchanted them by changing from a black and 
yellow butterfly into a black and white one. Then he became a 
yellow and red one. As they were standing in awe, he flew over 
their heads and sprinkled many different pollens, which cast a 
spell on th(?m. Then he changed to an entirely red butterfly and 
flew out the window. Entranced b}ahe colors and the pollen, the 
girls followed him out to a cornfield. There they found him in his , 
human form as Younger Brother. 

Together the ttiree started back toward his camp. The peopl^ 
of the Pueblo, who were angry at him for what he had done, se.t out 
after them. Younger Brother then escaped with the two girls to 
the Sky World. The Lightning People (li'ni'Dine'e) taught him 
ceremonies and gave him the name Lightning Boy (li'ni ashkii), 
but he and the girls soon grew homesick. So the three went back to 
his camp. But ;he girls soon complained about his camp, too, 
sa-y ing that the\ did not like the food of birds or the down, which 
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was everywhere. Then Younger Brother decided he should Idave 
the complaining women and strike out on his "own again. 

(After some days' travel, he returned to camp and fpund that 
som^eone had stolen his two wives. As he searched for^them, he 
soon came across Spider, who told him that White Butterfly 
(K'alogiif gai) had t^ken the girls.. As he continued on, Yoitnger 
Brcither found Toarl (Ch'al) hoeing his cornfield, Toad gave his* 
hoe to Younger Brother, saying.that he won' ' need it in a fight 
that he would have with White Butterfly. **You must use my hoe 
injs^tead of White Butterfly's magic axe," he told Younger Brother. 
"That magic axe returns to destroy its thrower." 

\Vhen Younger Brother approached the jiouse of White 
Butterfly, he.sentWhippoorw ill ahead tocast White Butterfly into 
a deep sleep. Whippoorwill did so by showering White Butterfly 
with his scale-like feathers. When White Butterfly awoke, he was 
surprised "to see Younger Brother standing in front of him. 
Though very angry, he pretended to be friendly. "Let us gamble 
together as frienJs," Butterfly offered. But whether it was spear- 
ing a hoop or throwing a ball through a hole. Younger Brother 
won every game. This only angered White Butterfly more, though 
he still pretended not to be angry. "Yop are so good at these 
games, and yet no one has ever beaten me In a race. Shall we run 
against each other?" Butterfly asked. For a long time the race was 
even, but then Younger Brother started moving out in front. 
Then Butterfly began to shoot arrows at Younger Brother s neck, 
hips, knees, and ankles. Warned by Spirit Wind , Younger Brother 
turned the arrows »back against their sender. In this way, he 
dashed across the finish -line, the winner. White Butterfly pain- 
fully hobbled across, crippled by his own arrows. 

"I am defeated and as good as dead," the Butterfly said. "You 
might as well finish me off with my own stone axe." But Toad had 
warned Younger Brother about this treachery. So Younger 
Brother said, "I will do it only if you close your eyes." When 
Butterfly had closed his eyes. Younger Brother picked up the hoe 
Toad had given him instead of Butterfly's axe. He brought the 
hoe down heavily, splitting White Butterfly's skull. With a loud 
fluttering sound, thousands of moths suddenly flew out of the 
skull. 

As the moths filled the heavens. Younger Btother saw his two 
wives reappear. They had been freed from their captivity by the 
death of "White Butterfly. But Yourtger Brother remembered the 
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women s grumblings. He remembered the family he had let slip 
i(UO Coyote's hands when he first went to the sky. Most of all.he 
remembered his search for his brother . So he turned away and left 
the women! As he headed homeward, he looked back over his 
shoulder. The thousands of moths were returning to earth as 
drops of rain. 

Younger Brother found Eld^^r Brother hunting deer on a 
ridge covered with bulging sagebru^b- Though this was forbiclden 
territory, the two continued to'hunt. Finally Elder Brother killed a 
large buck; Younger Brother got a doe. After they had butchered 
the annuals, they began to roast th^^m, over the coals Younger 
Brother helped himself to the plentiful meat, but Elder Brother 
took up tfie big intesdne of the deer and began to eat it. Younger 
Brother noticed that it seemed t6 be alive a$ it wiggled down his 
brother's throat. After the meal, they quickly fell asleep. But, 
during the night, Elder Brother awoke, groaning and writl^ing by 
the fire. By sunrise Elder Brother had be^n transformed into a 
Big Snake. Younger Brother returned home foV help. Offerings 
were made to the Winds, especially to Dark Wind, and they came 
to the placcwhere Elder Brother lay twisted in pain. Each of the 
Winds brought a hoop of its own color. As Eld' -'Other passed 
through each of the hoops, more and more of ^ Snake*s skin 
came off. At last Elder Brother was-endrely free ()f it. 

Elder Brother, however, still had not learned to avoid forbid- 
den territory. Walking through a sacred place, he heard a noise 
behind him and turned aroundjust in* time tosee a whirlwind rush 
b) Ivim. It knocked him to" the ground. Angered atlhis, the Elder 
Brother drew his bow and shot .^i the whirlwind. Biit, as the arrow 
passed through it, the dust disappeared and a human forrn fell to 
the ground. Elder Brother ran up to the form, who was really 
Whirlwind Boy , and pulled out his arrow. Then Elder Brother set 
off again, but he h/d not gone far when another, greater 
whirlwind attacked him. This wind twisted him into the ground 
up to his neck, ' 

When Elder Brother did not return. Younger Brother was 
sent out after him. When the youth found Elder Brother, only his 
face, painted white and yellow and covered with sparkling oust, 
remained above ground. Younger Brother made offerings to all 
the W'inds, especially Dark Wind. The Winds came and pried 
Elder Brother out of the ground with their long flints. Then Elder 
other was placed, on an unwounded buckskin. Talking God 
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Stood on one side; Calling God, on the other. Pollen was sprinkled 
over Elder Brother. Through the power oi Talking God and 
' Calling God, he was restored. 





TA^ P/flf:^ oj \he Whtr ling Logs (Tstn Na*eetn, ToAheedh) is told of m ihe Feathrr Way. It is also spoken of m 
tfie Cub Branch of tfif Mountair Wayjrom which this sandpamtmg comes. In the painting Jour Yei'iistandon 
r(^mb(tjtf rafts near the luike Where the Waters Cross. Each guards the plants to his left: the White Vet'ii of the 
KUst watches over com, the Blue Yei'ii of the South takes care of beans, the Yellow Yei'ii of the West cares for 
sqitoih, and the Black Yei'ii of the North guards tobacco. Bluebtrds protect the opening at the east, and the ^ 
Rainbow Guardian surrotinds the Yet'ii. Photograph from Washington Matthews, The Mountain Chant: A 
Navajo Ceremony. Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Amencan Ethnology (Washington, D.C.. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1887), pi. xvii. • . ^ 
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CHANGING WOMAN'S PEOPLE 



Elder Brother's Sky Adventures 
From Hail Way (Nlohji), Flint Way (Beeskee Bik'aa'ji), arid Male Shooting Way 
(Na'aioii Bik^'ji) 

Traveling once again, Elder Brother came to a place called 
Shining House. Inside he found a beautiful girl. He staged with 
her that night, not knowing that she was really White Thunder's 
wife. After that, Elder Brother found it difficult to hunt. Each 
tiniQ he came near a mountain sheep, he could draw his bow, but 
he could not shoot. It was as if he were frozen. The fourth time he 
tried, he was able to Release the arrow. Though he did not see it hit 
its mark, the mountain sheep fell dead before him. Examining the 
animal, he found that its horn was marked with Zigzag Lightning 
and its left eye was missing. When he finished butchering ihc 

animal, a severe thunderstorm came over him. Lightning struck 

the very tree that had sheltered him. The explosion scattered 
brarjehes everywhere. When (he smoke cleared away .from the 
burned stump. Elder Brother was missing. 

When Talking God told the family what had happened, they 
immediately sent for Black Yei'ii. He told them how to make the 
proper offerings to Gila Monster. Then they set out together to 
^ find Elder Brother. Gila Monster trailed behind, looking for 
medicines. 

When they came to the lightning-shattered tree, Gila Monster 
sent the Winds to search for Elder Brother s flesh. He also sent the 
Ants to find the scattered drops of his blood. Gila Monster gave ^ 
specific peoples the duties of restoring Elder Brother's different 
parts. The Vegetation People were to restore his body parts; the 
Spider People, his nerves; knd the Sun, his eyes and ears. The 
Moon wouW restor^ his body hair; the Darkness People, the hair 
on his head.iThe Dawn People would restore his face; Talking 
God and Pollen Boy, his mind; and Cornbeetle Girl, the move- 
ment of his^^egs. ' 

Starting (torn each end of.his body, the people wwked towards 
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each other. They completed the restoration at his heart. Gila 
Monster then called on Thunder. With a crash of Lightning, he 
restored movement to the body. While the Small Deer People 
prepaicd a stretcher, the Winds rushed through Elder Brpther's 
body, rjpstoring movement to its interior. Some of the Spider and 
Weaver People helped with the stretcher, while others knitted 
together the pieces of Elder Brother s body. Finally, the Small 
Deer People presented the completed stretcher to Gila Monster. 
He carefully placed Elder Buother on it and said a long pollen 
prayer over him. 

Elder Brother returned home on the stretcher, but his recov- 
er) was incomplete. All agreed that another ceremony was 
needed. They asked Gila Monster if he \Vould sing over Elder 
Brother agai n. Gila Monster said that all tht? Holy People should 
come for a Dark Circle of Flints or Flint Way ceremony. They all 
assembled. Then the) painted Elder Brother with red clay and 
marked his chin with charcoal. Gila Monster ordered a circle- 
spiraling dante to bring back Elder Brother's life force to the 
present world. He concluded by telling all present that Abalone 
Woman and Horned Chief had power over the medicines of Flint 
Way. Then he announced that Elder Brother was completely 
restored. He also warned Elder Brother that Thunder still 
planned to haim hini. But w hen the People saw the Cranes walk- 
ing unharmed on the circle of flints, they knew Elder Brother 
would be safe, for they knew the Cranes had power over Water 
and l'hun(ler> 

Shortl) after Elder Brother resumed his adventures, a severe 
thuiuleistoini thieatened him. But this time, when the Lightning 
sti U'. k. it did not shiitter him. Instead it carried him to a lake in. the 
sk) home of the fhundeis. Elder Brother sa\^' thesandpaintingof 
the Home of the Thunders open up. It uncc^vered a deep hole 
giuirded b) Zig/ag and Straight Lightning ami by Sunray and 
Rainbow . At the bouom sat White Thunder. "Ti\e fact is,** White 
Thuiulei told Elder Brother, *'you have disobey^ again. You 
have been sent here for further instruction.*' But vVhite Thun- 
dcr*s People M)on lost iuterestin Elder Brother, for Dark^Thunder 
was coming towtud the place where they were seated, arkJJie was 
ready for war. \ 



it seems that Behwochidii had gathered together his £)a|^k 

Thunders of Summer and armed them with arrows and shields. 
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On the aghth mamingofthts RfdAnt Way Ceremony, the patient has yntered the sandprnnting, Wns lets are 
Uedaroundhisarmsamlbiindoliersiireplacedanosshtschestjorxvoltaad.^ 

of blue black, and white. A chant token has been tied tohis hair The prayersticks have been placed m the basket 
m front of the smfrer. A Charlotte LJohmon photographjrom Leland C Wyman. 'I'he Rod Antway of the 
NavahofSanto Fe, Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art, copyright 1965), p 272, reprinted by permission of 
the Wheelwright Museum. 

council for this war, Changing Woman had refused to let Monster 
Slayer and Born for Water be war chiefs. She knew they would 
certainly destroy everything. So Behwochi'dii had been granted 
the command. He led the Dark Thunders of the South to war 
against the While Thunders of the North. For eleven days they 
fought. After all the death^and destruction, no one had won, so 
Behwochi'dii brought all the forces back to life. Neither side 
gained a clear victory until Behwochi'dii called in Caterpillar and 
Tree Borer. They shattered White Thunder's weapons of ice. 

Then Talking God and Calling God prevented further 
blood.shed. They forced both sides to enter into a council of peace 
and healing. Bat (Jaa'abani) was appointed to make peace with 
White Thunder, and Black Yei'ii went with him. When they 
reached White Thunder's home, they found him seated on his 
place of crossed slicks. He became violent and threatened the 
messengers of peace. Bui when Black Yei'ii showered him with 
burning stars, he quickly accepted their peace offerings. 

They agreed to meet in four days for a medicine council to 
heal those hurt in the war. "What about Elder Brother?" Bat 
^j-sked. "He was sent here to learn many things," White Thunder 
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replied. "He will be sung over at the ceremony. That way he will 
learn the srongs and paintings of the place where the Wind, Hail, 
Water, and Female and Mountain Shooting Ways meet." White 
Thimder was chosen to sing over Elder Brother. After the cere- 
mony, the Yei'ii transported Elder Brother back to Mount Taylor. 
They told him to go straight home from there. 

After returning home. Elder Brother wandered for a time 
with his family. One morning his sister called him to come to the 
top of a small hill. From there the> could see many Buffalo. He set 
out to hunt them, but he couldn't kill any. Each time he got close 
enough for an ambush, he couldn't shoot. One night, as he slept, 
twd women came to his camp. They took off their buffalo robes, 
sat down beside him, and spent the night with him. In the morn- 
ing, when he awoke, he was weak and in pain. The women 
gathered medicine plants from places where Buffalo had lain. 
From this the> prepared a meal. Then they clothed him in a 
buffalo-hide robe. 'I his transformed him into a Buffalo, and he 
traveled off with them. 

They told him that the heads of the Buffalo People, Abalone 
Woman (who was reall> a man), Buffalo Woman, Horned Chief, 
and Buffalo Calf, had sent for him. When they reached the camp 
of the Buffalo People at Wide River, Abalone Woipan began to go 
mad. It seems that one of the two women who had spent the night 
with Elder Brother was Abalone Woman's wife. The chi/e^f showed 
his fui> by charging and killing all but the chief Buffalos, but still 
he had not satisfied his rage. He charged at Elder Brother, but the 
young man had surrounded himself with four sacred mountains 
of earth, and the Buffalo Chief wasted all his energy trying to 
desiro) these. The fourth time the Buffalo Chief charged. Elder 
Brother slew him. 

The father of the chiof approached Elder Brother and 
begged him for the Buffalo Chiefs life. Elder Brother showed 
him how to remove the arrows and restore the Buffalo to life. In 
the distance, however, circling bu/zards showed that one Buffalo 
still lay dead. When Elder Brother reached the carcass, he with- 
drew the arrows and sang this song: 

Getting up. getting up is to be, halagai . . . 




appencd to ypur young 



What he replaces his nerves, when he causes you to move, 
when he handles you, jyhen he seats you, when he 
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Stands you in position, when he causes you to walk, 

when. he slows you down? ... 
Now dark medicine, when this he eats, living medicine, 

when this he eats ... 
Now long life, happiness, v;hen this he eats, 

getting up is to be, getting up is to be, halagai 

This restored the dead Buffalo, who turned out to be Buffalo 
Woman. Because of Elder Brother's favor, she promised, the 
Buffalo would always relurn. 

He stayed with the Buffalo People tor some time. As they 
were about to cross Wide River into their homeland, however, 
Little Wind warned him not to stay with them. If he did, he would 
always have to keep the buffalo form he then wore. So Elder 
Brother started back toward his home. While he was on the way to 
Black Mountain, Talking God appeared and r,estored his human 
form. Then Eider Brother went to the canyon where Talking God 
lived, returned the prayer plume he had been given for protec- 
tion, and headed home. 

Younger Brother's Adventures beneath the Waters 

From Male Shooting Way (Na'atoii Bik^'ji) and Feather Way (Atsos) 

While Elder Brother had been away among the Thunders 
and the Buffalo People, Younger Brother had stayed at home. 
Each day he would go to the edge of the river, where he had 
burned down a cottonwood tree. There he worked to hollow out 
the tree so that he could lie within it. On the thirteenth day, the day 
when he saw his Elder Brother taken into the sky by the Thunders, 
Younger Brother did not return home in the evening. Four days 
later, Talking God came and took Younger Brother to the river. 
He was placed in the log, and then Monster Slayer, Born For 
Water, Shooting*Yei''ii, and Water Sprinkler pra)^ed over him. 
Two Calling Gods, two Mountain Sheep Yei'ii (Gh^^'ask'idii) and 
two Fringe Mouth Yei'ii (Dzahodoolzhahii) were to guide him on a 
journey. Then he set out to float down the river. 

The first obstacle he encountered was a dam, where he was 
required to make an offering before he could pass. Then a 
number of Water Creatures held up the log until offerings had 
. been made and Talking God and Water Sprinkler pleaded for 
him. Once the hollow log stuck in the rocks at the brink of a 
^^'■'itcrfall. The Thunders were called for help, and they freed the 
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log. Another time the I6g stucl; in the mud flats, and Water 
Sprinkler was called. He poured down water from the sky, the 
river rose, and the log floated free. Still another time, the log 
wedged in the roots of trees planted by some Yefii, After offer- 
ings were made, however, the Yefii removed the trees, and the log 
continued on. 

Finally the log came to a lake surrounded by cliffs. This was 
the home of the Water Fringe Mouth Yei'ii (Tha'tladze 
Dzahodoolzhahii). They unrolled a painting of the Sprinkler 
Yei'ii, scattered cornmeal, and dii ^cted Younger Brother to move 
onto the painting. There he sat down and prayejd. At that mo- 
ment, a Fringe Mouth Yei'ii and a Shooting Yei'ii arrived. The 
sacred power of their presence was so great that Younger Brother 
bcgantoshakeviolentl). The Chief of the Fringe Mouths restored 
Younger Brother by singing over him, by applying a mountain- 
sheep horn to his bod> , and by burning cornmeal as( incense. He 
was given several songs at the time, but the thief of the Fringe 
Mouths told him that he should visit Calling God if he wished to 
gather more songs. Calling God lived in an underwater home on 
the other side of the lake. In his house. Younger Brother was 
shown the Rows of Talking Gods and Water Sprinklers picture 
and the Many Dancers picture. Calling God also gave him some 
medicine and said a pollen prayer for him. 

When he came up from Calling God*s home. Younger 
Brother looked out across the lake. In the center of the lake were 
logs in the form of a cross. The cross whirled about on the surface 
of the water. From the ends of the logs grew beautiful stalks of 
corn. Next to the corn sat Holy People, singing, "You have come 
Tor m) sake." The logs circled the lake four times, finally reaching 
the western shore. When the Holy People left their places on the 
whirling logs and entered their house. Younger Brother followed 
them. The Holy People welcomed Younger Brother to the Place 
of the Whirling Logs (Tsin Na'eefii, To Aheedli) and showed him 
the beautiful Whirling Logs sandpainting. 

When he told them that he had come to learn ritual knowl- 
edge, they showed him how to make frost medicine and sing the 
Tsin Na'eetti songs. Then they made a new sandpaindng even 
more beautiful than the first. 

First they laid out the Whirling Logs, radiating from a central 
sacred lake. Between the logs, they placed stalks of squash, to- 
bacco, beans, and coi n. Finally they enclosed the whole painUng 
wth the Rainbow. 
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After ihcy had shown him the paintings, they' taught him 
many songs. They also reminded him of the high. purpose for 
which ihi* knowledge was meant. As they left, Lightning shot up 
out of the lake to announce their coming. Younger Brother 
traveled with the Holy People on the Whirling Logs to the place 
where his hollow log was beached. When he turned away to leave 
them, he saw that his pet Turkey had followed him all the way 
along the shore. Tired from their trip, they both lay dowi^. Turkey 
covered him with his wing, and they fell fast asleep. ; 

The next morning. Younger Brother and Turkey discovered 
a lush green meadow. Four streams flowed into it fr^m each 
direction. Two Talking Gods and two Calling Gods thenappeared 
to him. "Could it be that you have been thinking of making a farm 
in this place?" they asked. "Yes," he answered, "but I have no seed 
to plant." Turkey quickly ran to each horizon and returned with 
seeds of corn, squash, melon, and beans. These Younger Brother 
planted in the first farm. He sang the first Farm Songs as heset up 
scarecrows about the edges of the field: 

The corn grows up. The waters of the dark cloudsdrop, 
drop. 

The rain descends. The waters from the corn leaves 
drop. drop. 

The rain descends. The waters from the plants drop, 
drop. 

The corn grows up. The waters of the dark mists drop, 
drop.'^ ; 



And: 
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Since the ancient clays, I have planted. 

Since the time of the emergence, I have planted. 

The great corn-plant, I have planted. 

Its roots, I have planted, 

The tips of its leaves, I have planted. 

Its dew, I have planted, 

Its tassel, I have planted. 

Its pollen, I have planted. 

Its silk, I have planted, 

Its seed, I have planted. 

Since the ancient days, I have planted. 
Since the lime of emergence, I have planted. 
The great squash vine, I have planted, 
Its seed. I have planted, 
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Its silk, I have planted, 

Its pollen, I have planted, 

Its tassel, I have planted, ^ 

Its dew, I have planted. 

The tips of its leaves, I have planted. 

Its roots, I have planted.* 

After that he cultivated the farm carefully, and four days later 
he gathered the first fruits. Water Sprinkler appeared and told 
him how tocook these vegetable foods. He also showed him how to 
smoke tobacco and how to pick the corn when the first Lightning 
appeared. 

Later, Talking God and Calling God came to visit Younger 
Brother's farm. Each brought with him a son and a daughter. 
When their visit was about to end, Talking God's son could not be 
found. He had fallen ill in the cornfield. Talking God offered to 
show Younger Brother how to make sacred prayer sticks if 
Younger Brother would find and cure the boy. Younger Brother 
fbundTalkiiig God's son , laid him on the ground, placed four ears 
of corn around him, and applied cornstalks to the boy. After 
Younger Brother gave the boy a medicine of corn to drink, the 
youth recovered.. 

The next day all the crops were harvested with the help of the 
Yci'ii, who guessed that Turkey was responsible for the bountiful 
harvest- They asked Younger Brother if this were so. "It is true," 
he said. "He carries the white corn in his tail feathers and the blue' 
corn about his neck. The yellow .corn he hides in the small feathers 
above the tail and the mixed corn is on his wings. The squash he 
keeps under his right wing and the melons under his left wing. 
TJie tobacco is under his tail. The bean is kept in this litde piece of 
fiesh that stands on the top of his beak." The Holy People were 
much impressed with Younger Brother's pet. 

The next clay the Holy People returned to help with the 
husking. They built a harvest hogan for Younger Broker, and 
that night they held a Corn Vigil. They laid four whole 'stalks of * 
different colored corn, complete with roots and ears, in the center 
of the hogan. Corn, they said, needs to be fed, just like man. But 
Corn should not be given human foods, such as corn; instead, it 
should be fed meat. Likewise, masks should not be fed flesh, but 
corn. To do otherwise would create cannibals. Indeed, just such a 
O 
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ihing happened onto during a famihe, when a woman fed corn to 
Corn. She became a cannibal. Her name is Asdza, the Ugly 
Woman, the Woman Who Dries People Up. 

As time passed in the beautiful valley, Younger Brother grew 
lonely. One night he sighted a fire. After packing his whole har- 
vest into four small bundles, he made his way to the distant camp. 
There the father of the family greeted him as "son-in-law." He 
offered the father some corn, but whe^n-the did man ate it, he 
immediately collapsed. He fell ill because he had never eaten corn 
before, only meat. The mother and daughter begged Younger 
Brother to restore him, which he did. In return the old nian told 
Younger Brother that he would share his "game farm" with him. 
As they were about to settle down for the night.^the daughter told 
him that her father was called Deer Raiser or Game Owner. 

The next day Deer Raiser prepared Younger Brother for the 
trip to the game farm by dressing him in buckskins! Then he 
uncovered a hole in the ground. This led beneath the earth to a 
room with a rock-crystal door on each side. Behind each door. 
Younger Brother found a beautiful new land. Each door hid a 
country filled with flowers, birds, deer, antelope, mountain sheep, 
and elk. The old man showed him how to make the right offerings 
-to each of these animals. In this way, Younger Brother could be 
sure that he would always have meat. 

But the old man grew jealous of his daughter's affection for 
Younger Brother. He began to plot to destroy the guest who had 
brought the corn. One day the old man suggested that Younger 
Brother go hunting. Then he laid a false trail of deer tracks into a 
box canyon. There he had left his four pet bears with instructions 
to attack the Earth-Surface person. Younger Brother entered the 
canyon, but he killed all four of the bears. When he returned 
home, he saw the old man's shock at his safe return and his sorrow 
for the hears' death. Then he was sure thai the evil father-in-law 
was a v\ itc h. The father-in-law con fessed it but pleaded thai he was 
a victim of an inner sickness..He asked Younger Brother to cure 
him. So Younger Brother did, using the songs, painting, and 
medicine he had rccei\ed on his journey in the hollow log. 

Then Younger Brother decided he could stay with these 
people no longer. He set out for home with his faithful Turkey 
trailing behind him. In this way, both farming and power over 
animals were brought to the People. 
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ot> IV. ASD'//V NAADLEEHI BIDINE'E 

The Holy^eople Depart 

From Blemng Way {HozIiq^i) and Male Shooting Way (Na'atoii Bik^ji) 

The two brothers traveled to the home of their mother, 
Changing Woman. She had settled in a nev/ home on an island 
that the Sun had created in the western ocean. She showed her two 
sons the wealth of good things that the rooms in her house cojn- 
tained. Then she gave them their most important task/They were 
to be guardians of the medicine bundle she had received from. 
First Man. This she gave to them, along with a whiteshell basket 
and a turcjuoise basket. They learned the Blessing Way songs and 
rituals. She also told them about the four sacred jewels and the 
offerings. 'I'hen she told them where to find her if they should 
ever need her again. 

After tp\s she spread out four sheets of whiteshell, turquoise, 
abalone, and jet. She took skin from her chest and shoulders. This 
she rubbed in her hand over the medicine bundles and four 
perfect ears of corn. From her own body, thus, she created four 
pairs of people. These were the first clans of the Navajo People. 
She placed them' on blankets and covered them with Dawn, 
Evening Twilight, Rising Ha/e. Mirage, and Darkness. Then she 
began to create for them the good things of t^is world. 

She created for them the medicine bundle containing soil 
from the four sacred mountains and from Huerfano Mountain 
and Gobcrnador Knob. She created for them the first of each type 
of this world s game animals. As she was working, she told them 
that different t>pes of game were pets of different Talking Gods. 
For that reason, the People must make offerings before taking the 
animals. Then Changing Woman mixed Earth Mirage andllarth 
Ha/c together and sprinkled it with water. This she poured on the 
ground. From the spots of wet earth, sheep and goats sprang up 
for the People. Then she opened the doors of her house in all four 
directions. From these, horses of different colors ran to the places 
Changing Woman had assigned them. There, she said, the People 
cotild find them easily. Then she offered the People food to eat 
while she called the Holy People to assemble. 

When the Holy People had gathered, the medicine bundle 
was brought out. The eight- word song was sung in praise of Earth, 
Sky. Mountain Woman, Water Woman, White Corn, Yellow 
Corn. Pollen, and Cornbeetle. Talking God and Calling God 
tested the two brothers on all they had learned and,told them to 
preserve the medicine bundle most carefully. Then, as a final 
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blessing, lhc> touched pollen to the brothers and made a pollen 
path for them. 

As the Holy Ones prepared to leave, the two brothers heard 
the birds call to them from atop the sacred mountains. At the very 
hist, the People were told that, though the Holy Ones were de- 
parting, they would always be presem. The People could see tlieir 
outer forms in the mountains, corn, birds, water, and soon. As the 
Sun painted a streak of White Dawn against the turquois'e sky, the 
Holy People lined up, facing the four directions. Then they took 
their leave of the People, singing: 

V// ue yd. . . at dawn I go about, ni yo o. 
Talking God, usually I am! 

Now I have ascended Blanca Peak, I have ascended Chief 
Mountain. 

1 have ascended long life, I have ascended happiness. 

Before ine it is blessed where I go about, 

Behind nie it is blessed where I go about* 

As that 1 continue to go about. 

At dawn I go about, ui yo o. \^ 

\ 

At dawn I go about, as that I go about, ni yo o. 
Calling God, usuaii . \ am! 

1 have ascended Mount Taylor, I have ascended'Chief 
Mountain . . . 

And so it was sung for each of the four sacred mountains to which 
the Holy People departed. 

The two brothers stayed with tlie People another day and a 
night. They taught them all the ceremonies, song§, and paindngs 
they had learned. Through them the People would have power in 
this world. Turning to the animals, the Twins told them all to 
represent the Hoi) People with kindness. Finally the brothers 
promised the People that the) would all meet again in the home of 
the Holy People. 

After tliis. Elder Brother and Younger Brother said fareWell 
to the People. Then they rose iiito the sky to join Changing 
Woman, Talking God, Calling God, and all the other Holy Ofies. 
One of the first of the People, hearing a bluebird singing, spoke 
for all. ''For but a time, we saw the Holy Ones face to face. They 
walked among us on our land. Now t;hey have only left their outer 
forms behind. Let us remember them and grow with the knowl- 
edge they have gained for us.*' 
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The People's Journeys - An Introduction 




The Navajos emerged from the lower worlds onto an island in 
the middle of a lake surrounded by tall and beautiful mountains. 
That lake, say the stories, lies somewhere in the north. And mod- 
ern science has agreed, arleast in part, with this Navajo tradition. 
In 1852, it was shown that the Navajos speak an Athabascan 
language. Athabascan is the name given to a group or "family" of 
related languages found mosdy in Canada and Alaska. With that 
discovery, scholars began to accept the idea that the People came 
from the north. * ^ ' 

Navajo tradition gives a number of clues to this northern 
origin. Many Navajo stories do not resemble those of the Pueblos 
who surround the modern Navajos. But similar stories can -be 
found among tribes in Canada, Washington, Idaho, and the 
Northern Plains. Even the Navajo origin story is different from 
those of other southwestern peoples. Of all such stories, only that 
of the Navajo admits that the People were not the first to live in the 
land they now occupy. Instead it says that the Pueblos, or Kiis'anii, 
-were there to greet the People when they came oiit. 

But when and how the Navajos and Apaches came fron? 
Canada to the Southwest is not certain. Some scientists say that the 
Navajos moved through the High Plains and entered the South- 
west about /VD. 1525. These scientists think that the Navajos were 
hunter^ who followed the buftalo down from Canada. Evidence 
from some ancient sites in the western Plains tends to support this 
point of view. These old camps, called the **Dismal River Sites,"^ 
seem to have been used by Athabascans. The pr/^ple who made 
these camps lived in earth lodges, made a special kind of pottery, 
and hunted buffalo. . ^ 

Other scientists disagree. They think the People may have 
come to Dinetah, the southwest Navajo homeland, much earlier 
than A.D. 1525 and that they could have followed an intermoun- 
tain route. These scholars point out that pottery like that found at 
the Dismal River sites is also found throughout an area from 
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eastern Colorado to Proinoiitor) , Utah, near the Great Salt Lake. 
Athabascans, these schohirs argue, seem to have favored moun- 
tain sites. Because of that, the mountain trails would have caused 
feu problems for the People, who might even have preferred 
them to the Plains i ouies. Also, the People would not have needed 
tosta) o"! the Plains to hunt buffalo. As kite as the beginning of the 
last cenlur), buffalo roamed atioss Colorado and into northern 
Utah.*:. 

Anearlyarriyalof the People could answer other puz/Jes, too. 
As more than one scientist has pointed out, the complex Navajo 
religion coukl onl) have come aboiu through long contact be- 
tween the People and the Pueblos. If the People did not arrive 
until A,l). 1 525» there would not have been enough time for such a 
complex religion to develop. Also, during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centui ies, the Anasa/.i peoples of the Southwest built dwel- 
lings th*u came to look more and more like forts. Then, about A.D. 
1300, the Anasa/i left these homes. Pressure from Athabascan 
neighbors might help to explain these things. But most scholars 
ha\e not accepted this iiitermountain route. They point out that 
there were man) reasons wh) the Anasa/i moved out of the Four 
Corners area. Of those, the scholars argue, pressure from a Com- 
peting culture was perhaps the least important. 

Recenth some scholars, have suggested a third explanation. 
The Na\aj()s, the) sa) , could have reached the Southwest as early 
as A.I). ]0()0. traveling (ner a number of r^)utes. George Hyde was 
the first U) suggest this idea. He believed that a large group of 
migrating AthabasCcUis split up somewhere in central Wyoming. 
Then, he stated, the \a\ajos traveled through the area near the 
Great Salt Lake. From there the) crossed the Wasatch Mountains 
and went south ihi ough eastern Utah. The jicarilla Apaches went 
around the eastern edge of the Uinta Mountains and thfen 
traveled across cential Colorado inU) northern New Mexico. The 
Dismal River Apaches, ancestors of the Lipan Apaches, came 
down through the High Plains. ^ 

Of the tl}iee explanations, H)des seems the most reasonable. 
There is suppoi t foi it in both Navajo tradition and recent stuf^ies 
of the Fremont Culture of 'Utah and Colorado. Between A.D. 400 
and A.i). 1300, changes began to appear in the Fremont Culture. 
Most important. s(Vme Fremont peoples began to make a new^ kind 
of potter). It has been found throughout eastern Utah and 
southwestern Colorado, near regions through which the Navajos 
flight l\ave traveled. I he new pottery was made with calcite and 
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decoiaied as poiicM) on the Phnns was. hi some wfiys, it is much' 
like oIclcr'TsavaJo potter). So perhaps the Athabascan peoples 
brought this \\a\ of making pots to the Fremont peoples ihey met 
oil their journe\. And there are other changes that could have 
come about as a lesult of contact between the two groups. Such 
tilings as bathed bone points and arrow heads, ground slate knives 
and pendants, and a Mexican i v pe ol'corn also suggest a northern 
or Plains iiiOuence on local Fremont groups. 

\a\ajo. stories contain some clues that also tend to support / 
ihisidcaofan earl\ arri\al. hi the 1890s, Hatacotti Nezsaid that the 
Na\aj()s ledched the Southwest when Kin Ntecl was being buil^. 
One of thcj clans, he added, joined] the People later, whe^n Kin 
Nteel was in ruins. Kin Nteel has hcQU identified asChetro Ketl;a 
ruin in (Ihaco (lanyon. New Mexico. It w^as built about A.D. 1000 
and abaiid<)ned b\ A.D. 1300. Oth^V Navajos ha\e identified die 
Home of the iHints as the Sun Ter^iple at Mesa Verde, Colorado, 
I'liis was built about the same time as Chetro Ketl. These clan and 
chaiitwa) sfories suggest that the People came to the Southwest 
eady, pei hjaps as eaiiy as a.d. 1000. 

Out of the S^orth 

' We can imagine the first of the Athabascan speakers walking 
clown from the noith, 1 he) nrl) have started to leave Cai,iadaby 
about A.I), 1400. rhe) came in kmall family bands. They /did not 
think of tl^iemselves as Navajcis or Apaches. They wer(^ simply 
fainih'^s of] Dinc\ or the People. Several hundred year^ before, 
their disiami kinsmen had mig ated south through the Columbia 
Plateau into Ccdifornia. Others had gone east to th^ edge of 
Hudson Ba\ . The direc i ancest ns of the Navajos and the Apaches 
weie the last to m()\e. aNo one knows why they left Canada, except 
that the Pqople loved to travelland to explore, even then. 

Some earl) irailbla/ers mauhave come dow n the Snake River 
and reached the northern elid oVthe Great Salt Lake by A.D. 500, 
I'he main group woi ked its wa) down the east slope of the Mon- 
tana Rockies to the Yellowstone aikl Bighorn rivers, tjlere some of 
the PcM)ple left the main group and moved out onto the Plains 
iioiili cuid east of the Colorado Routes. They woul^l become the 
Apaches. Inahe mountains. ihe\ huhted deer. On the Plains, they 
bUi I oimdcd buff alo as ihev had suil ounded herds of caribou in 
the Far Noitth. I hv northern PlainV peoples had taught them 
^^-ibout diffeient tvpes of corn and p()\iei>. Some of these things 
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wens^unknosii in ihe new lands toward which the People were 
heading. 

The People brought with them a religion based on the sha- 
man, or medicine man. He healed people by finding and return- 
ing souls that had left their bodies or had been stolen away. On 
these M)ul-flights, he often went into convulsive trances. When he 
returned from the spirit world, he brought power for the People, 
as vvell as carr)ing back the soul of the sick person. The shaman 
knew the night sk) very well. The stars marked the trail to the 
spirit world, and he studied their light for power. The shaman 
probably also guarded the medicine bundle of sacred stones, 
earths, bones, and feathers. He haci charge of the masks of the 
deer and the buffalo that controlled the hunt. Much of this sacred 
knowledge is kept, even today, in the chants. 

"fhe People probably spread across the northwestern High 
Plains (juickl). Between A.D. 600 and a.d, 800,. some Navajos 
reached northern Utah and Colorado by goingaround both ends 
of the Uinta Mountains. The early Apaches arrived in southeast- 
ern Wyoming neai the Black Hills. Here their journe) slowed, as 
the) met people w ho already occupied the land. Though they had 
brought shields and perhaps had already known war, the People 
were not read) to fight. They were too few in number. They had 
come in small groups of families, with only fotty or fifty persons, 
at the most, in each group. 

At first the People probably settled on the outskirts of Fre- 
mont settlements and lived like the local people. They traded 
poitei ) and show ed the Fremont how to make the pointed-bottom 
calcite cooking pots. They also may have shared their spe'^'al 
hunting skills with the Fremont people. Perhaps they even wor- 
ship{)ecl the Fieniont gods, The Fremont people made images of 
these gods in stone and clay. In the end, some of the People 
probably married Fremont people. From the Fiemont, the 
Athabascans learned more about how to grow the strange corn 
the) bad brought from the Plains. Though they never ceased to be 
hunters, they grew more anci more corn. The) also learned to 
make a different style of dwelling. This four-posted pithouse still 
survived in A.n. 1900 as a medicine lodge. 

For aboiuthiee hundred years, the People movc'd peacefully 
through Colorado and Utah. 1 hey crossed the Wasatch Moun- 
tains into the Uinta Basin. There they met kinsmen and slowly 
moved southward, crossing the Green River. Some moved onto 
the Uncompahgre Plateau, whm^g they may have used stone to 
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build homes. I'hcsc duellings were like those of the Fremont 
people in maii) \sa)s. But no adobe mortar was used to make 
them, and the) were built in the round pattern of the North, not 
the lectangular pattern of the Southwest. When the People were 
on the move, the) built walls to protect their brush shelters. In 
their camps, the) built more permanent, carefully made shelters 
in caves of overhanging rock or against large boulders. As they 
pushed farther .southe«ist, the People may hav e met the last of the 
Baskeimaker people. Or the) may have simply taken over the 
Basketm.ikers' old dwellings. These people lived in many-sided 
mud-coveied log houses. In either case, a cribbed-log dwelling 
similar to the female hogan had been built in the Southwest before 
. the People arrived. I 

Between A.D. 900 and A.D. 1000, the first kivasj and the cere- 
monies that Ciiinc with them bloomed in the Fremont and Anasazi 
areas. It is not known what the ceremonies involved. Probably they 
grew from rites to insure good crops and good hunting. They 
were concerned with changes in the climate and growing seasons. 
Cone-shaped **c loud-blower" pipes, "lightning stones," and quartz 
crystals show this concern. Rituals may have centered around a 
conical stone object called a tiporii. Some scholars think the tiponi 
may represent a perfect ear of corn, which would suggest the 
worship of a Corn Goddes/. At this time, the Anasazi also made 
rock carvings that show the mountain sheep, which represented 
rain as well as the hunt. The humpbacked flute player, also linked 
with grovsth and rain, was common. And there were also horned, 
human-like figures in the Fremont rock carvings. 

The Pueblo kachina religion seems to have started in this 
period. Clan S)stems formed, and the kiva religion grew more 
(oinplex. The Navajos may have shared in these early kachina 
rites. If so, changes would have come bout in their religion as 
well. ThQhponi and the worship ora Coi n Goddess may be related 
to Changing VVoni«Hi. Perhaps contact with the Anasazi during 
this period influenced the Navajo Emergence story. 

To the San Juan 

rhe People (ontinued to push south on the Tncompahgre 
Plateau. The) found the upper San Juan region cdread) inhab- 
ited. Their contacts with the peoples already in the San Juan area 
ma) not ha\eb Jen complete!) friendly. Man) burned houses and 
^tockaded towns have been found there. These ruins tell of war- 
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fcu c. The contlict tould have heeii between earl) Puebh) groups. 
But at least one house found in the region was not very different 
from a Navajo hogan. Most of the burned homes were pithouses. 
In one of these houses, an entire familv died. Later Father Haile 
wrote, "A Navajo distrusts an underground dwelHng, saying, 
'Why bur) )oursclf alive?' " Pei haps this feelingcanie out of early 
confliets that touched the People. 

Bv A.i) 1 100, a culture called the Gallina-Largo had devel- 
oped south and east of Gobernador Canyon, This w as a settlement 
of earl) jenie/ people, vvho nui) have been joined b) the Navajos. 
rheGallina-LcUgo people had pointed-bottom pottery and a spe- 
cial tvpe of axe. The\ made much use of antlers, llieir buildings 
had some piiebloan features but were not like those in the Four 
Corners rc^gion. 

Further west, at (^haco Canyon, the pueblos built in open 
fields wei e being dhandonecl. Fhe Anasa/i began [o build Pueblo 
Boiiito, which came to look more and more like a fort. About A.l). 
1300, the (iiCcU Pueblo was (inall) abandoned. I'he same thing 
happened in s<)Uthwe^teI n (Colorado. There the peoples moved 
fi om mesa-top sites to laiger and safer cliff dwellings like those at 
Mesa Verde. I'owers were also built into the pueblos, 

(^onfTict nuist have played a large part in these changes. 
Piohablv Pueblo humeis were attacked as thev worked in their 
fields. Isolated groiipi. and small settlements may have been 
laided, though it is uiilikelv that war pai ties ever tried to attack the 
laiger cliff dwellings. In an) case,b) A.I). 1300 the* Anasa/i had left 
the Foui (^oineisaiea. Some tiaveled east to build pueblos on the 
upper Rio Ciiande above Santa Fe. Others moved from the Four 
Coiiieis, (Vui)()ndeChell) , .uul Betatakih-Keet Siel to Black Mesa 
and became Hopis. At about the same time, the Fremont Culture 
disappeared fiom noiiJiein and eastern Utah. Though therevvas 
smelv conflict, there is no pi oof that large-scale war caused the 
Anasa/i to leave. And no one reall) knows who attacked the early 
Pueblos. 

"Aiiasa/i'' isa Navajo word that means^ancient enemies,"and 
some scholais have said that perhaps the People drove the early 
Pueblos out ()( the i egicMi. Other scholars have suggested that, nol 
Navajos, but anceslois (}f the Utes and the Paiutes moved into the 
Foiu Cornels lUid drove out the Ana.s.i/i. These newcomers cUd 
iu)t eiUer the X'irgin Rivei countrv until about A.D. 1 100. Then 
the) spread rapidlv iino northern Nevada and Utah, perhaps 
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reaching northeinColoi ado b> A. I). 1300.Thc> tended to follow a 
northeastern path along the Wasatch Mountains. They moved 
east into the more rugged and less favored San Juan country at a 
slower pace. 

Because the> moved into the San Juan region slowly, these 
people ucie probabh not in a position to pressure the Anasazi. 
More likel) , the> lonipeted for the use of Athabascan huntingand 
gathering lands. In this way, they put pressure on the Navajos, 
who uere between them and the Anasazi. This would have driven 
the Navajos into lands that were densely settled by Anasazi 
groups. Pressure from both groups could explain, in part, why the 
Anasazi w ithdreu from the area. It also may have set in motion the 
land conflicts beiucen the Utes and Navajos that were to become 
seiiotis later, in the Spanish period. This explanation of the con- 
flict agrce.s with Navajo oral traditions that the People were in the 
Southwest when Chetro Kctl was built and, later, abandoned. It 
also fits with the belief that Flint Way was begun at the Sun 
Temple at Mesa Verde. 

Navajo culture during this period is not well known. Small 
rites ma> have slowly grown into larger chantways like Flint Way 
and Male Shooting Way, Mountain Way, and Beauty Way at this 
time. These related chants use hunting and agricultural symbols 
in more equal numbers than later chants do. They feature Bear 
and Snake, who are some of the oldest figures in Navajo religion. 
One Navajo said that a group of chants began at the same time as 
Male Shooting Wa> near Mesa Verde. These included the Wind, 
Hail, Water, and Plume Ways. Enemy Way probably also devel- 
oped at this time. It linksMhc ver> old Monster Way stories brought 
fiom Canada with the later Mountain and Beauty Ways. Enemy 
Way ma> have come from a more basic war rite that was learned 
on the northern Plains and included painting the face black. Such 
a ritual shous that the Navajos' long journey included constant 
warfare. 

After A I) 1300, the Navajos roamed in small bands through- 
out the area of northeastern New Mexico and the Four Corhers. 
Often the> had to contest the La Plata Mominrins with the Utes. 
Some of the Navajos kinsmen, perhaps the ancestors of the West- 
ern Apaches, had also come down through the intcrmountain 
area. The> li\ed in Arizona, east of the Colorado River and north 
of the Oila River. The Navajos and Apaches probably raided 
^is')Iate(i sctdemcnts like A\s at ()bi and the older, more remote Zuni 
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Pueblos. The Pueblos may have joined the Navajos during periods 
of drought, when crops failed. In turn the Navajos probably came 
to the Pueblos during hard winters, when game was scarce. 

About A.D. 1400, a more complex type of kachina religion 
spread into Navajoland along the Rio Grande. It came from 
Mexico. The arrival of the Spaniards nearly destroyed this 
kachina religion in the^northern Rio Grande Pueblos. In the 
western Pueblos like Hopi and Zuni, though, it stayed active and 
grew. The butterflv took on a new meaning as a sign of life and 
growth. Rock carvings show the mask of the Polik-Mana, the 
Butterlly Maiden Kachina. Perhaps tb'^ stories of White Butterfly 
and Younger Brother's man^ butterfly forms come from tliis 
time. They were included in the Water Way. 

Dinelah 

The oldest hogan sites found in the Southwest date from the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Some are in the Four Corners 
and GobcinadcH areas. Others have been found in New Mexico 
on Clhaco Mesa (in the northeast) and on Mariano Mesa (near 
Queniado). Dial tradition now names Gobernador as the Dinetah, 
oi Na\ajc) homeland. More likel), though, the People were living 
throughcHit the w hole northwestern quarter of New Mexico when 
the Spaniards anived. They probabl) spent most of their time on 
the hiesa tops and in fhe mountains. They may have been as far 
west as the Chuskas, Liikachukai, and Canyon de Chelly. 

I'he many events in the long journey from Canada to the 
Southwest changed the Athabascans. Today they are not one 
group, [»ut man) related peoples, different in language and .cul- 
ture. In terms of speech, the eastern group is composed of the 
JiccU ilia and Lipan Apaches and the more remote Kiowa Apaches. 
The western group includes the Navajos and the Chiricahua, 
Mescalero, and Western Apaches. The language of the Western 
Apaches is closer to Navajo than to Chiricahua and Mescalero. 
I'he Western^^paches and the Navajos are alike in another way. 
Of the southern Athabascans, only they have true clan systems. 

I'he Navajos themselves are a people of many clans. In 1890 
Hataafii Ne/ could name at least thirty-eight clans. These were 
made up not onl) of Navajos and Apaches, but of other people as 
well. These clans included those of the>Yumans (Havasupai and 
cither Mohave or Walapai), Utes, ^pd Mexicans. Pueblo clans 
came from Zuni, Acoma or LagUna, and the Pueblos east of the 
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Rio Grande, and probably f rom Hopi. There were also six other 
clans. To the Spaniards, and later the Americans, the large 
number of clans was confusing. Both groups thought only in 
terms of "Indians" or, at best, "Navajos/' They did know how 
important a Navajo's clan really was. 

When Coronado marched on Zuni in 1540, he saw smoke 
signals from the mesa and mountain top§ around him. It is gener- 
ally agreed that these were signs of Navajos, Later the People 
.often joined Pueblo groups to fight,the Spaniards. They seem to 
have had special, if unclear, ties with Zuni, At first, Spaniards saw 
onl) Navajo smoke signals. Unseen, curious Navajos watched the 
mounted troops fiom mesa tops. Soon, however, the "marchers** 
(Naakaii) and the Navajos would meet face to face. 
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THE COMING OF THE SPANIARDS 



The First Spaniards \\ </ 

News of the whitcmcn who had invaded the regions far to the 
south reached New Mexico long before the strangers did. The Rio 
Grande was a natural route for news to travel. As word spread 
nortli, the Navajos and other northern Indians soon learned of 
tlie Spanish concjuest of Mexico. By the mid-sixteenth century, 
Spaniards faced strong Indian resistance on the frontier. The 
sounds of battle, misery, and death echoed through the land, 
liavelingijorlh to Indians beyond the reach of Spanish arms. And 
b\ 1540 two Spanish parties had pushed far beyond the Mexican 
frontier, coming close enough to give t1i,e New Mexican Indians 
their first glimpse of these bold conquerors. ^ ^ 

The Cabe/a de Vaca group roamed west from the Gulf of 
Mexico, crossing the Rio Grande south of El Paso in 1 535 or 1 536. 
When the> reached present-day Mexico, then called New Spain, 
the Spaniards, heard stqrjes of^ great w^ealth touhe north. A 
member of tlu\part\ , Esteban tTie Black, came back to the aorth in 
search of that weallh. Scouting ahead of a group led by Fathef 
Marcos de Ni/a, he reached Zuni Pueblo and his death in 1539., 

By then there were Navajos living near Zuni. In 1540, when 
Coronado marched into New Mexico, the People already knew of 
the Spaniards, Though Navajos and Pueblos fought and raided 
each other, trade had beeucxi mtich more imp<;^tant part of their 
conuu I. Before the Spaniards came, the Navajos had few reasons 
to fight the Pueblos. The Pueblos had goods that other Indians 
desired. Hunters and gatherers like the Navajos could obtain 
these things in trade for goods such "as animal hides and pinyon 
nuts. Trade was more rewarding than raiding. The hunting and* 
gathering peoples lived in small bands and tised only bows and 
spears for weapons. They had little success when they attacked 
laiger gioups living in fortress-like pueblos. Although they did 
attack sometimes, only the pressures (jf a third party could make 
war more rewarding than trade. 

The Spanish were such a third party. Coronado^s group, the 
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first in what would be a long Spanish invasion, showed the Indians 
what would follow. As part of their search for riches, Coronado 
and his followers brought greed, oppression, and warfare to New 
Mexico. The Navajos had not yet suffered fiom the Spanish 
conquest. But other Athabascans and the Pueblos had. The 
Navajos had seen the warning. 

During the ncki fifty years, a handful of Spanish groups 
made their way to Nbv Mexico. They did little more than increase 
anger among the Inclians. Spanish slavers reached far beyond the 
mining frontier of Mexico in their search for slaves to work the 
frontier mines and ranches. Raiders and traders also spread 
, European culture and goods. The most important of those items, 
the horse, reached southern New Mexico during the sixteenth 
century. 

In 1582 the Espejo-Beltran group became the first Euro- 
peans to contact the Navajos. Near Acoma Pueblo, they met 
"peaceful Indian Mountaineers" who gave them tortillas. Thus 
the Navajos alread) grew corn. Two of the Spaniards wrote about 
the trip. Oneexplained ihe protected location of Acoma by stating 
that the Pueblos were at war with the Navajos. In contrast, the 
other wrote that the "Querechos" (Navajos) aided the more settled 
people and carried on trade with them. The Spaniards learned 
later that the Hopis were also friendly with the "Querechos" 
^ (probably Navajos). But the friendly attitude of the Navajos near 
Acoma changed the next )ear, when Espejo and his men returned 
and fought with them over slaves. 

Spanish Indian Policy 

Navajos, Apaches, and Pueblos all learned that they could 
expect little good from the Spanish. But they also learned that 
these new men had certain things which gave them advantages. 
During (he ir xi c entur) , the Indians would do what they could to 
obtain Spanish guns and horses. By 1590, at any rate, it was clear 
that the Spaniards would continue to push into New Mexico. 

As New Spain's frontier moved north, the Spaniards needed 
new policies for dealing with the Indians. Along the frontier, they 
found a world different from that in the south. The northern 
Indians did not li\e in settled towns or have complex societies like 
the A/tecs and their neighbors. They had almost no central gov- 
^nments with powerful chiefs or kings. Instead, in the north, the 
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Spaniards found iiicUi) small, independent groups|with a great 
variety of cultures and languages. ^ 

Because of this confusion, the frontiersmen tried to control 
the Indians b) means of slaver^v or murder. The Indians fought 
back, forcing Spain to bring soldiers to the frontier. This policy 
onl) angered the Indians all the more. Wheji officials saw that 
force alone had failed, ihe> began to use the mission to tVy to turn 
Indians into Christians with European habits. That, officials 
thougliL,4vould make Indians useful subjects; of the Spanish king. 
In tlic end, inissionaries and soldiers worked together to control 
the Indians. 

XivilizatioiV' was the goal of Spanish efforts to change the 
Indians. To a Spaniard, civilization meant Catholicism, the 
Spanish language, European dress, European marriage customs, 
stoneor adobe houses, and obedience to the, Spanish law and king. 
The Spaniards felt that their culture would improve the Indians. 
The) did not understand that the Indians had worthwhile life- 
styles of theii own. They thought that the Indians should be 
thankful, not resentful, for what the Spaniards brought them. 

As a result of this policy, Indians wei'e often caugh^, between 
rival Spanish groups, both of w hom wanted to change their lives. 
Missionaries hoped tosetde the Indians around mission churches, 
where the) Wx.mld turn into good Spaniards. On the other hand, 
miners, ranchers, and other setders wanted to use Indian labor. 
'Khe\ too hoped io separate the Indians from their own peoples 
ai\d cultui es. Thus missionaries and other Spaniards often fought 
o\'p' how Indians should be brought into Spanish society. 

' In New Mexico, the Spanish policies faced special problems. 
ThVie was no need to move Pueblos into settlements. The mis- 
sionai ies merel) built churches in the existing towns. But the large 
Jiunibers of unsettled Indians like the Navajos were a major 
prol^leni. The Spaniards in New Mexico were few^ and their 
I)o\\ei was not great enough to foi ce all of the Indians into towns. 
I heold Spanish policy could not be adapted to the new problems. 

The ChfUiiu\st of the Pueblos , 

On Jul) 7, 1 598, Juan,de Onate led a large group of Spaniards 
to Santo Domingo, whei e the> met people from the New Mexico 
Pueblos. The Indians promised to be lo>al to the King of Spain. 
But the) probabl) did not know what such promises meant to the 
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Spaniards. Thus (hc) cillovved the colony of Nc\y Mexico lo be 
founded. 

Oilate's capiijil at first was the town of San Juan de los Caba- 
lleros near San Juan Pueblo. It was later moied to San Gabriel. - 
Boih were close lo Navajo lands. The Nayajos had seen that the . 
' Spaniards could be siroug enemies. The> "watched the conquest of 
the PuebJos, man) of whom ucre their friends. THe) also saw the 
tempting herds ihai the invadeis brought. Soon the Navajos 
would become the firsi iion^-f^ueblo people in New Mexi.co to fight 
the Spaniards. • . \ 

Onate spent much' of his time exploring the colony. During 
his journeys, he wrote about a mnn'bei of Indian tribes that he 
called "Apaches," ''Vacjueros," and ''Querechos.*' The Spaniards . 
used ihese names for many different Indians. In time, Spanish 
writers came U) use ihc name ''Apache" most often for the fiftm^ 
Pueblo peoples they met. Location often provides the only clue to^^ 
tell which group ihe Spaniards meant when , they used these 
name.s, Bui some of ihe Indians Onate met were surely Navajos/ 
though this name was noi yet used to describe the People. . 

Onate came to New Mexico lo extend the influence of his 
king, bui he also came to fmd wealth. The fabulous stories of 
wealth heard in New Spain since the time of Cabe/a de Vaca still 
drew men to the norih. When Onate failed to find that wealth, he 
tried lo make tip his l()ssc4 by itirning the Indians into gold. People 
were New Mexico's onl) riches. Slavery was the colony s mosi , 
rewarding resotnre. 

Onate soon learned ihai the Pueblos had not accepted 
Spanish rule as conipleteh as he h.id ihoughi. Again and again, 
Spanish force h.ul to be used to control ihe Ptieblos. The niost 
seiioiis use of that force came in Jaiuiary 1599. The Spaniards 
masSiicied eight luiiulred men, women, and children at Aeoma. 
The adult male c.ipii\es losi one fool as punishment for resisting 
Spain. All of the capii\es lost their fi^'edom for iwenty years. 

Some of ihe People lived near Aco^a. The) had had a long 
relationship with its people. Some Na\a}()S may fiave seen the 
slaughier, wfiile others probabh ga\e shelter to lefugees. As a 
result of such incideiiis and Spanish policies like ihe demands for ^ 
tribuie, man) Ptieblos lef l iheir homes. The) weni to live with the ^ 
Na\aj()S and Apaches, w ho learned much from the reftigees. The 
exchange of ctistoms ihai had begun when the Athabascans came 
to the Sotithwest became more important. Now the Navajos 
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learned not onl> about Fueblo \va>s, but also about the way$ of the 
Spaniards. Slowly the People learned how to use the horse, the 
sheep, arid the gun. Such tools would make them stronger foes of 
the Spaniards in.the years to come. But, though they had reason to 
be hostile, the Navajos stayed at peace with the New Mexican 
settlers for the time being. The example of Acoma had taught the 
People the cosi of figh ling -the. sttajigers. 

War^intk the Invaders 

By 1606, h<^vever, the Navajos had decided th^t the 
. Spaniaids and th^r property, includi|ig their horses, could be 
attacked. The Pe(){>le began raiding. Thou'gh the Spaniards tried* 
to fight back, they had little success. The N^ivaj<^s raidccl right up 
U) the doorsteps of Spanish homes at San Gabriel. By the first 
decade of the sc\i*nteenth century, the invaders were in trouble. 
Many had left the coloiiy in 1601. Onate*s failure tc send wealth 
back to the king had put him out of favor. In 1607 he resigned, 
and a new governor was sent two years later. By then the Indians 
\\ere obtaining horses as fast as they could. With horses, they were 
more and m()i e bc*^o^d Spanish control. Yet, in spite of signs that 
the New Mexican colony had failed, Spain would not abandon it. 
In 1610 the invaders moved their capital to Santa Fe, farther from 
Navajo raids. The search for riches had failed, but the missionary 
and settlement work woutd go on. 

In the next tjccacles, a split between the missionaries and the 
civil leaders fmthei' weakened Spaiifs control over New Mexico. 
pVonv 1617 to 1621, the two groups fought over Indian policy. 
They disagrcc\d most about how Indian labor should be used. The 
' governors honed to enrich themselves. They wanted to use the 
^* Indians to obtain tribute, labor, and land. The missionaries 
wanted to convert the Indians to their religion. They felt that the 
best way to reach this goal was to maintain Indian communities 
beyond the control of governors, soldiers, and "others. 

rhis dispute affected all of the Indians in New Mexico in 
some ways. But it mattered the least to. the Navajos and other 
tribes who were beyond Spanish control. Forcing them into mis- 
si>)ii tow ns could not be done without their agreement or the use 
of foice. But the Peopleshowed little interest in Chpstianity. And, 
during the seventeenth century. New Mexico's army consisted of 
only a handful of clti/en-soldiers. These men were paid with 
Lnanls of land and Indian labor. The grants* were v\wdi litUe as 
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long as the Indians (oiild nyt be controlled. Most army victorijes 
. came about onl) because hjdian (libes were not well-organizqd. 
Normally, however, the fe^v soldiers could do little more than 
anger the enemy. 

'New luissionaries came to New Mexico in the 1620s. Among 
them was Father Geionim(),de Zaiatc Salmeion, who was the first 
Spaniard to use the word "Navajo" for the People. Instead, of 
using the .broader naniesj "Apache" and "Querecho," Zc7rate 
.Salmeron wrote aboyt the "Apaches of Nabaho." He said they 
lived beiwx*en the Chania and San Juan rivers in 1626. 

B\ the nnd-162()s, the Spanish fathers knew that the Navajos 
were a separate group. At that time, the friars began their efforts 
to convert the tribe. They learned more about the Navajos from 
Santa Clara and jeme/ Pueblos, who had a great deal of contact 
with the People. Christian Santa Clara (vas the victim of constant 
Na\aJo attacks. The mine rebellions Jeme7 Pueblo often joined 
the N*i\»ijos in their wars against the Spaniards. Many of the 
Na\aj()s who lived in this region Aere led b) Qiiinia. When the 
missionaries met this eadei» the) set out to convert his people. At 
fiist. the) Mucecded. Quinia .md another leader nauicd Manases 
were bapti/.ed. Bin soon the Naxajos tame to r^^sent the restraints 
of ChristicUiitv and tried to kill 'the niissionaiv who lived with 
tliein, I 

In spitv of this setback. FcUher Alonso deTic \ivides went on 
tr\ing to bapriye the Navajos. hi 1630 he pul ished the first 
' length) tK ( ount of the tribe. He de.s' rioed them asa \ast nati(')n of 
inoie than 2()(),()()() people. He stated that the) were part of the 
saim nation as ihe othei Apat lies but had different Ic^ulers and a 
clideient lifest\le. l^nlike the other Apathes. he reported, the 
Nasajos Ijinied .ind lived a more settled life. In fact, Benavides 
wioie, iIk'\ weie "Aerv gieat farmers foi that is what Na\ajo 
means — it means *grea! planted fields.' 

Brii4i\i(les also said that the Naxajos were the most warlike 

iiibr id New Me.\ico. riiev fought with the Pueblos, he said. 

I>('t4ni^ iIk Pueblos took a niineial dye from Nav.ajo lands. I'he 

~ Na\ / ^ leaded lo this tiespass h) atta' king Pileblo towns. The 

Spa ii u lU wlui tried to protect the Pueblos. Bena\iclessaid. met as 

ma? s )() Na\ajo warriors. Bena\icles wildly exaggerated 

the *Munoci of Navajos. lie did not write aboiM the role the 

Spaiuai (Is had plaved in inc teasing hostilities among the Indians. 

Bin he w.is coned when he desciibed the Xaxajos as the largest 

and most powerful tribe in New Mexico. 
O 'I 
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Thv Navcijos attacked the Pueblos more dften^during the 
.seventeenth ceiuiu ) than the> had in the past. The Spaniards had 
tome between the two peoples, and Navajo aijger toward the^ 
uhiies was also directed at those Pueblos who had accepted the 
cMivinv. Missionaries and other Spaniards were present in the 
Pueblo towns. That made it injpossible for raiders to kncny their 
friends from theii foes. The Pueblos bore a larj^e burdei\ in the 
constant conflict. Theii labor, their possessions^, and the\r chil- 
ciirn were at the mere) of the Spaniards. The priests keptYheni 
fi oin holding onto e\en the most personal pfirt ojf their lives, their 
spiiitual beliefs. Often starving, man) Pueblos look lefugeWith 
the Navajos. These refugees not only changed Navajo culture, 
thh also caused more raids against the Spaniards. The Pueblos 
waiiird revenge, and the Navajos were willing to he!*j v 

(iovernor Rosas fought a civil war with the Catholic fathe^rs 
from 1537 to 104 1. He clrove all of the missionari^\s out of the 
Pueblo touns cuul forced many of the Pueblos to light back* 
also uiged the N.ivajos to attack the horse herds of his enemies^ 
During the civil war, the Navajos increased their raids. \ 
Rosas wanted wealth, and he saw slaves as the best way to get^^ 
^ rich. S|)anish slave-iaids, more than anything else, angered the 
Navajos. Man\ of New Mexico's governors were .^laveis/Pre- 
voniecl b\ Spanish law from having any business or trade, the 
go\ei nois still soughj asnuich [)r()nt astht^) could gain from their 
position. So ti ading| p.nties sent to hidians' homelands often 
hi ought l)a(k slaves. Jt was coimn(?n for slavers to start batdes in 
ordei to take ( aptiv es. The captives then became servants in Nqw 
Mexico, weie sold to masters in New Spain, or were seiU to the 
mines at Paiial. \l though theie weieman) Liws against this trade, 
lh('\ had cdinost no eflWt, Slave-raids simpiv |)aicl too well. 

B\ Kill the Spanish lathers hacf defeated Rosa^j^. They 
(|ui(kh began laige (cnn|)iiigns iigiiinj>|'the Navajos. Man^ (xf the 
IVoplewetekilled in these CiUnpaigns" Kven more were captured. 
Aiui theii (lops cUid food suj)plies were (le.str())ed. Soon the 
Na\ajo> asked loi peace in oidei to get the Spaniards off their 
lands. Rut die truce lasted oiiK a few years. 

B\ If) I.") the Navajos and Jenie/ had formed an alliance. 
Wlicii llie Spaniaids lieaid of the plan, the) lianj^ed twent)-nine 
riK U f lom Jemc/ Pueblo. But Spaiiuoiald not control theNaxaJos, 
CNtn with majoi ( ainpaigns' againsi the People on the San Juan 
Ri\ei ni l(>I7and l()19. In l()j() tlieSj^aniards heaid of far more 
'^eiious plans tos ie\olt. which iiuolved mail) of the Pueblos and 
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the Navajos. t\inc Icculeis from the Pueblos of* Isleta, Alameda, 
San Felipe, Cochiti, and Jeme/. were hanged. But Indian resis- 
tance did not end. 

Earlier governors, like Rosas, had made large slave-raids* But 
their raids were small compared to those made by the Spanish 
governors after 1660. One ow ned ninety slaves and sent seveniy 
or eighty others to be sold in the south. On one occasion, he 
nuircl/ered a Navajo peace party he had invited to Jemez. Then he 
raided their homes to enslave their wives and children. Another 
rcadci had S(^ man) slaves that he gave more than one hundred of 
them awa). And this governor gave the People another reason for 
war. In 1663 he made a rule which kept the Navrjosa^nd the other 
Apaches from entering the Pueblos to trade. 

In the 16()0s and 1670s, the Navajos fought constantly with 
New Mexico. I he colony also faced a drought and famine duririg 
the late 1660s. Disease came after the drought in 1671. Many 
Pueblo people died, and the Spaniards could barely hold onto 
their weak co! my . Seeing how weak the Spaniards were, the angry 
Navajos ^struck at the settlements. To defend themselves, the 
Spaniards had to retreat. 1 hey abandoned at least seven Pueblos 
during the 1670s. 

The Spaniards stili sent out the army to fight the Navajos, 
though. The soldiers always did much damage and took many 
captivq^s, but they failed to slop the raids. They asked for more aid 
(lOni New Spain, and by 1679 they were ready for the largest 
campaign e\ er against the Navajos. Before they could launch- the 
attack, though, the Southwest Indians struck a blow of their own. 

* 

77/^ Indian Revoluiion 

Led b^ a Tewa named Pope, the Pueblos revolted in August 
1680. Their main goal was rhe return of religious freedom. The 
NavajoJi and Apaches aided the rebellion, and many of them 
joiucd i*t the fighting. They to^ hoped to end Spanish rule. And 
they wanted to restore their old relationship with thq Pueblos. 

After the revoIt,'^he Spaniards retreated to El Paso. But^they 
hoped that, in part the revolt \vOuld work in their favor. They 
thought that the Apaches and Navajos would make life so hard for 
the Pueblos that thc\ tow^i Indians would welcome the return of 
Spcinish.rule. But such was not the case. What little news came 
from New Mexico showed that the different Indian groups Were 
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A\ ruehlo refugees settled (tmonglhe Xavajos, nu.ny Pnehlo imv- and arts, such as xiJfaving, became a more and 
^unotr important part oj Savnjo life. Hy the eighteenth tentun, the Xai^ajos nrre known as xveaver^ of fine 
hidtikcts I his photograph shows tu o Siivajo women spinning mwl in the camp (tf Charlie the JJVflt'rr in 1 893. 
A James Moaney photograph (ourtesy of the Smttksontan Institution National Anthropological Archives 



restoring friendship. The Navajos were among those who made 
Friends with the Pueblos along their frontiers. 

The Indians held their freedom for twelve years. Without 
SpcUiiards to stop theni» iNavajos and Pueblos met freely. Many 
Pueblos left their towns and began new lives with the Navajos. 
IV.u ing a sudden return of the Spaniards, they chose .to live side 
b) sicle with people whose powev and remoteness could protect 
them. Taking on a new lifestyle, tney at the same time added to the 
(ultuie of their hosts by sharing much of their own knowledge. 
Ch.uiges in Navajo life had been taking place for many years. 
Xa\ajos alieady wove woolen clothe raised many different crops, 
had aieligion like that of the Pueblos in soiTie\vays» and may have 
herded livestock. All of these practices were strengthened by the 
^coming of the Pueblos. 
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Even more Pueblos came after 1692, when the Spaniards 
returned to New Mexico. Diego de \'argas began his reconquest of 
the province in that )ear. It .took him many years to defeat the 
Indian^ and^ control the Rio Grande Vallev. Meanwhile the Pueb- 
los had split into factions. At least some of these facUons depended 
on the Navajos for aid. The Navajos urged the Pueblos to resist 
Vargas and his army. They also raided with the rebels. In 1696 . 
the) joined with man) of the Pueblos in a last effort to drive the 
Spaniards out of New Mexico. But by 1698 the Spaniards had 
won. They had taken all of the, upper Rio Grande Valley. 

During the earl) )ears> of the eighteenth century, some 
Pueblos, including Zuni, Hopi, and Laguna, still plotted against 
the Spanish rulers. The Spaniards spent' a great deal of time 
slopping the plots. The Navajos too were still a grave and constant , 
threat to Spanish safely. In 1702 the g(^vernor began to plan a 
campaign against them. But w^hen the Navajos sent one (>f their 
leaders to Taos to ask for peace, the governor dropped his^lans. 
Navajos continued to raid'. In 1704 some joined Pueblos from ' 
Hopi, Taos, San IldcfonSo, and San Juan in plots, against the 
Spaniards. 

But not all of the Vavajos were fighting the Spaniards. Some 
even warned the settlers of Pueblo {)l()ts. There were man) differ- 
ences among the Navajos. The) were ver) independent people, 
made up of man) separate groups. The) spread through a large 
area west of the Rio Cirande. The largest group lived on southern 
branches of the San Juan Ri\er, such a^ the Gobernador, Largo, 
and Blanco canvon lands. Most fighting was in that region. 

During the first fifteen to twenty years of the eighteenth 
(enlury , New Mexi( o\s warfare began to follow a ne\V pattern. The 
Navajos laided the towns and the Pueblos. The Spaniards then 
sent troops into Navajo tounir). This normall) brought Navajo 
leaders into the towns to ask for peace. Peace gave the People a 
chance to recover from the attacks. The truces often lasted for a 
few years, iiniil some Navajos or Spaniards sought wealth at the 
expense of the ()iher. Then a new cycle of warfare started. 

More and more, the Pueblos bore the brunt ^)f the raids. The 
man) angry Pueblos livjng with the Navajf)S vvere one reason for 
this. Another reason was that the Spaniards sotfght Pueblo help in 
their wars with othci Indians. Vargas used Pueblo allies during his 
reconc]uest. ThcMi he turned them against the frontier Indians. As 
the Spaniards defeated each Pueblo, the) added its residents to 
their army. In this ^vay, they formed a united front against the 
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Apache and Navajo tin cat. A (onnnon cmkmh) brought new unity 
to the settled peoples of New Mexico. Groups of hostile Indians 
might be persuaded to fiiid safet) in^his union. Thus the alliance 
ga\e the' Spaniards' the fighting power they had needed. 

As a result, the feeling of the Navajos toward the Pueblos 
changed. If the Xa\ajos uereat war with the Spaniards, then they 
. also had to be at war with the Pueblos. Pueblo towns had fewer 
defenses against attacks than Spanish towns did. And so the 
Pueblos felt the pressure of Navajo power more than their 
^ Spanish allies did. 

I hc Spaniards tried hard to defeat the Navajos in August and 
Septehibei 1 705. 1 he soldiers went deep into Navajoland, w^here 
thev found Na\ajos li\iiigon mesa tops in houses made of stone 
ancl wood. Ihe Navajos had begun to defend the mesas with 
loiuul wat( h toweis and other fort-like structures. Pressed by the 
tioops. man) of then: moved south out of Largo and Blanco 
Ctunons to thc^ fortress-like region of Big Bead Mesa at the north 
end Of the Cebolleta Mountains. There the) were out of reach of 
the :>oldiers. I he Spanish ami) came back to Sitnta Fe with m^yiy 
captives ancl livestock. 

I he) had killed some Navajos and destro)ed many of their 
dops. ()f moreiniportance. the Spaniards had gained new knowl- 
edge of Na\aj() lifestvles. The Navajos were raising **corn, beans, 
scjuash. and all sorts of seeds and grains, such as chile? and other 
plants." I he) also made wool and coUon blankets, raising bpth the 
sheep and ihecotton themsehes. Thus, b) the eighteenth century, 
the) lacUstarted their important^heep flocks. At some pokit, they 
haci begun t(/ herd rather than just eat, the animals the> had taken 
f iom the Spaniaids. Ijie People had probably gained large herds 
wiien the Spaniards left New Mexico in 1680. 

After the 1705 campaign^ the Navajos asked for peace. The 
Spaniards, who could not afford the constant Tighting, agreed to 
thetuKe. Dining the next few )ears()f peace, the Navajos traded 
with the Pueblos once again. I he) went to favorite Pueblos like 
Santa Chw a and Jenie/ to trade. I hey also came to the yearly trade 
fairs held by the Spaniards at places like Taos. 

But» late in 1708. the Navajos ended the peace.* The raids 
began again. I he Spaniards conducted six campaigns during the 
next )earl)ut still could not control the Navajos. Raids had helped 
the People in at least one respect. B) 1 709 the) had many horses 
^nul sheep. The horses gave them fai more power. They could 
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move much tarthci and more Cjuitkly. This meant that they could 
strike ^t distant targets and quickly retreat beyond the reach of 
soldiers. 

The Long Peace 

After the campaigns of 1709 came four years of peace. But 
new army campaigns were needed in 1713, 1714, and 1716. Then 
a long peace at hist brought the war between the Spaniards and the 
Navajos to an ciltl. The Spaniards had grown weary of battle. 
The) made greater efforts to avoid war. And one major reason for 
the carliei campaigns no longer seemed as important. After the 
rcconquest, the Spaniards had felt a need to recover the many 
Pueblos who had Joined the Navajos, In the 1690s, these Pueblo 
rebels seemed to pose a great threat. They influenced the Navajos 
the) joined, and they were a missing Imk in the chain of Pueblo 
unit) that the Spaniards were trying to create. But by 1716 the 
Pueblo rebellion was little more than a memory. The Pueblos had 
become full members of the tribes they had joined. So they 
seemed less of a threat. 

The Spaniards tried a new plan. They made strict rules for 
trade. Settlers (,ou Id not trade with the frontier Indians. Special 
permission was needed to iemo\e or sell horses, on'Vhich the 
Indian trade was based. Finally, no one could buy soldiers' equip- 
ment because it could not be replaced, 

The People had their own leasons for stopping the war with 
the SpanicU els. New enemies attacked them on the north and east, 
TuoShoshonean tiibes, ihe Utes and the Comanches, were mak- 
ing life hard for, the People, For years the Spaniards had been 
confused about Ute-Ninajo i elations. In 1704, fearing an alliance 
between the two. they made friends with the Utes, This stopped 
some connnon efforts auiong Spain's enemies. But it also caused 
the Navajos and some of" the Apac^hes tojoin togetheii^because they 
did not like the special tradin'^g granted the Utes, Seeing that, the 
Spaniards in\ited the Nayajos to share in the trade. But before 
long Spain feared a new Ute, Navajo, and Apache league. The 
Spaniitrds reacted with strength, forcing the Utes to giye up their 
Athabascan allies. Then the Utes joined with a group of new 
soiuhwesterneis, the C.omanches. Until the Utes brotight the 
(Comanches to the Taos trade fair about 1705, the Spaniards had 
not known of the newcomers. Then the governor quickly made a 
treat) with the two tribes, leaving the Navajos at their mercy. 
^ Utes? and (Comanches raided deep in Navajoland, Herds of 
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horses and sheep made the NavajoseaS) victims. An Indian rather 
than a Spanish threat nia> have been the major reason the Navajos 
had to fortify their mesa tops. Strong pressure slowly forced them 
to leave the upper San Juan River and move south and west, to a 
legion where small bands of the People already lived. The Navajos 
could not fight both t he Spaniards and the Shoshoneans. Since the 
Spanish threat seemed less serious! the Navajo-Spanish peace held 
for a time. ^ 

Pedro de Rivera visited New Mexico in 1726 in an attempt to 
^end the constant threat of frontier war. As a result of his visit, new 
tules were made for New Mexico in 1729. No war was to be made 
against hostile Indians unless persuasion had failed to bring 
peace. One non-Christian nation could not be used to fight an- 
othei unless the first nation had asked for Spanish help. The use 
of Christian Indian allies was encouraged, though, Indian trade 
had to be at fair prices. Captive families were not to be split up, 
because breaking up the families led to Indian revenge. Finally, 
when the Indians askeJ for peace, written agreements were to be 
signed. In 1732 Governor Cru/at oudawed Uie sale of captives to 
(i iendly Indians. I'he punishment was not harsh enough, though, 
to stop tlie practice. Still the Navajos stayed at peace for more than 
fifty vears. 

With peace, missionaries came to thb Navajos again. At first 
the lathers ineielv preached to the Navajos who had gone to the 
Pueblos. Then, iii the early 1740s, the fathers made a bigger 
effort. By that time, the Franciscan fathers of New Mexico faced 
two challenges. Piiests loyal to the bishop of Durango challenged 
their right \o control New Mexico. And Jesuit fathers won the 
right to convert the Hopi Pueblos in 1741. The Franciscans 
needed new (onveits to ^tIeng(hcn their position in New Mexico. 
At the same time. Spanish interest in the Navajo area grew as a 
result of rumors that there were silver mines northwest of the 
People's land. 

So luo fathers visited the Navajo in 1744. They preached and 
gave gifts.' Latei , uildh sti etching the truth, they claimed to have 
(onverted five thousand Indians. The mi^sioparies' success ex- 
cited the Spaniards, who soon made plans to (.onvert all the 
Navajos. .(ioveriioi Joac bin Codallos y Rabal began tct gather 
infoimation ontliem. Ainongotherthingsjiefound that thetribe 
had four thousand members. 

I hc Spanish fathers made two more visits to the Navajo 
countrv. baptizing many children there and at Cebolleta. The 
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Na\aj()s' sudden inicicsi in (laiholicism surprised the fatliers, for 
the Xavajos hfld ne\er shown interest in the Christian teachings 
~ before. Urged by the fathers, a hirge group of Navajos led by 
Fernando de Orca/iias moved to Cebolleta in 1 748. But interest in 
Christianit) was not the only reason for this moye. A severe 
drought destrc^' d Navajo crops in 1748, and Ute raids were 
causing as much damage as ever. The missionaries promised the 
Indians seeds, livestock, and tools, as well as religion, 

'I'uo missions were buiiu onelu Cebolleta and one at nearby 
FntiiiaL Each had .i missionary. At first many people were bap- 
\imL But, as lime passed, the Navajos grew more and more 
relucttUit to move to towns near the mission. They could not see 
win this religion retiuired them to settle in one place. And they 
. ueic unhappv with the fathers' work for other reasons, too. When 
I he missions had been set ti.p, the Navajos saw few of the gifts they 
had been pioniised. Man) of the People had been most eager to 
find pi()lc(tion fiom the Utes. Moving to Cebolleta had helped 
ptotett the People, but (Miristianit) itself gave them little safety. 
'l hv\ saw at first-hcUid the kind of Spanish rule under which the 
(Ihiisiiai Puehlos hud to suffer. This too was a good argument 
against 1 :ptism. And their own religion satisfied their spiritual 
needs. B\ early 1750, they had driven the missionaries out. 

Despite the failure of the missions, the Navajos stayed at 
peace through the 175()s and 176{)s. But once again Spanish 
pofit ieshegan to.nigei them. Settlers were moving west of the Rio 
(iiande \\dle). fhe Spanish governor had given out many grants 
to lands that bordeied on or included land used b} the Navajos. 
The grants cont.uned .ittenipts to protect Navajo rights, and at 
fiist the Wn.ijosdid not protest. But, by the 1770s, Spanish herds 
and flotks uei e da.maging Navajo farms around the base of the 
(k*l)()lleta Mountains. The growing Navajo herds anjl fiocks 
needed the grazing lands. And the nearness of Spanish stock 
ofTeicd \onng Navajos an easy way to make their fortunes. 

Anothei part of Spanish policy also threatened the peace. 
vSonietiinc hef oie 1 7 U)T*the Utes and the Comanches had become 
bitter foes. The Spaniards took advantage of this to form an 
, alliance u itlrfhl* L-^'tes. Co\ ernor Tomas Vele/ Cachupin actively 
sotight Ute friendship dining his two terms as governor, from 
1 749 tol754 cuul f rom 1762 to 1 767. He also made truces with the 
Coman(hcs. But these truces did little tostop wars between tribes. 
In fact, the Spaniards tried to use the Utes, Comanches, and 
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Navajos against cadi ()|1k'i . Tlicy hoped that would keep the 
• Indians too busv to bother New Mexico's settled peoples. 

Cachupi'n had great success because he was a skillful dip- 
lomat. His successors were" not as skilled. They could not keep 
peace among the nianv peoples of New Mexico. The Navajos 
began to tliink of attac ks on the Spaniards and the Pueblos as a 
means of making up for their man) losses. For all of these reasons, 
the unusual era of peace on the northern froiitier of New Spain 
came to an end in the 177()s. 

■ The Utah Sc.vajos after the Spatiisit Comjucst 

just when the NaNaJos first moved into the northern and 
western paits of their nineteenth-century homelands is not 
known. In ilie p^st. historians thought that, during the early 
Spanish period, Navajo lands were confined to the region known 
as the Dinctah. This homeland's in the Gobernador- Largo 
- Canyon region of northern NewlJrexico. It is now clear that the 
Navajos had a much larger homeland at that early date. Even' 
then. Navajos were living in large parts of New Me:<ico to the west 
of the Rio Giande and to the north of Zuni and Acoma Pueblos. 

The earliest dated Navajo site in Utah north of the San Juan 
River is a hogan in the White Canyon area .west of Bear's Ears, 
I iee-ring'diaing shows that this hogan was pYobably built abcjut 
l()20. Science and Hopi tradition also agree that by 1629 Navajos 
were li\ iug noi th and west of the Hopi Pueblos. A map made by 
Governor Diego de Penalosa in 1665 showed Navajos living on 
Black Mesa and north of the San Francisco Mountains. 

Bv 1700 the Navajos had twc) reasons to move north and west, 
possibly into Utah. Jo escape Spanish revenge, refugees from the 
Pueblo Revolt of 1680 sought homes far away from the Rio 
Grande. During the early eighteenth century, many Navajos also 
moved out ol the Dineiah because of Ute and Comanche raids. 
I hev sought homes as far away as Utah, north of the San Juan. 
I heie they mav have joined relatives who had been in the area 
since the People migrated out of the Fai- North. 

Botli science and Spanish maps clearly show that, during the" 
17()()s, Navajos were liorth of the San Juan. Many of them may 
have used this area mostly for seasonal hunting and gathering. 
But at least .some of the People lived permanently in these north- 
^'"i n p;n is of Navajoland. 
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THE FEARING 




A Time of Clumge 

Pressed by Utes, Comanches, and Spanish settlers, the ' 
Navajos fought back'in the 1770s. Pueblos and Spaniards both had 
good reason' lo regret tl^is end, of a half-century of peace. A1-' 
though New Mexico was a secure Spanish holding by^ the late 
eighteentli century, its. people were still poor and vyeak. Spain had 
largely given up its hopes pf finding wealth in New Mexico. The 
province was held only because it was the key to the defense of 
New Spain's whole frontier. Seeing that the Navajos could be*a 
strong enemy, the Spaniards worked hard to restore the' peace* 

The last half of the eighteenth century was a time of change - 
and growth for the People. An age-old lifestyle had slpwly become 
something new. There was never a sudden br§ak with the past.^ 
But, by 1800, many years of change had produced the distinctive 
people we now think of as Navajos. The cultural exchange with 
the Pueblos weaM)n, mixing new materials and ideas with th e old 
way of life. And,'after two hundred years of European conracC,The~ 
Navajos had added many Spanish things to their lives. Above all, 
the Spaniards had brought horses and sheep to the People. By 
1800 these animals had much to do with how the Navajos lived. 
Depending on their wealth in stock, the Navajos lived well or 
simpfy.survived. Many of their customs and habits hlRl come to be 
based on seasonal movement and the needs of their animals. Many 
Navajos risked death in raids to add to their herds and flocks. Tj?e 
change caused by these animals was so complete that the Navajos 
found it hard to believe that the People had ever existed without 
them. The horse;; gave them strength" and the sheep sustained 
their lives. , 

Under the tnfluence oT the Pueblos, the Navajos went on 
adding to their complex ceremonial life. Navajos were, and still 
are. a very religious people. Their religion.suited them so well.that 
Spanish missionari.es had very little success. Pueblo influence'was 
strongest on Navajo clans. Navajo social structure had also bor-> 
rowed from tho Pueblos. A Navajo traced his clan lineage through 
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his female anccstois, ihougli he also honored his faihei s clan. 
Women had alwdjs been inipoitanl in Navajo society. Men lived 
among their w iv es* families. W(;men also oVned their ow n wealth, 
often 5>taled theii beliefs when decisions were made, and some- 
times led war parties. . * 

Navajo blankets had alread) become special trade items. 
Using wool from their sheep, the People wove blankets that were 
soon among the most beautiful and precious items in New Mexi- 
can tiade. Thev still made fine baskets, a practice which' later they 
would almost completely give up. 

At the same tin>e, the Navajos left their traditional Dinetah 
homeland. Because of the raids made bv other Indians, life was 
hazardous in that homeland. The Navajos also needed more 
grazing land for their growing herds and flocks. As the People 
ino>ed faithei west iii search ofgiass foi their stock, their homes 
ancl ftUTiilv s(,'ttl.ements spread apart. Real distance then came 
^ between the nevvwa) and theconcentrated, settled lifeof the past. 




.\»u afuhhukrt\ tfn utnr fa uous ihr*tu^httul ihr Soulh^^r^l. Fhim omnn, phutu^uphrd in thr IS 90s, srt nphrr 
iimm tn Ifunt «/ thr tiout:tti\ Ut a forkttl yluk ht*^itn Pht/to^^yfph n<i4i/i.i *>/ ihr Snuth^ontm InstUutttiii 
National Inlhropohgnal Arfh\ve\. ^ * 
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Tkr Pmce hi'hn and El l^inio 

As.maii) Navajos moved west, the Spaniards lost contact with * 
all biu that pai t of the tribe wliich sta>ed near the Rio Grande, in 
tlie San Mateo aud ('.ebolleta mountains. Hiejje people were vie- : 
tini.s otboth the .spread of Spanish settlement and Utc-Comanche 
raids." ^^"^ , ^ • 

At liVst. as Navajo raids increased, the J^paniards could not 

. contml ^iiein. B> 1 77 1 Spanish trf)()ps were inarching fVeqiien].ly ^ ^, 
, into Na\ajo loimtr), tr)ing to p^mish the Ifulians, But most of " , 

. these inarches failed. The Navaj|()S nTerely movecl IcTThaf pro- 
tected forts on Big Bead Mesa, a|Kl the raids went on. 

Because of the war/the Spai^ards gave up their towns and 
aanihes yn the frontier. Settlers took refuge in the Rio Grande 
tow ns.i I?he\ had desei ted all their homes a}\ the Rio Puerco and 

'aiouii^l (he Cebolleta Mountains by late 1775. Thus the Navajos 
had le^jidhed one of their major goals. The> had rid their land of 
, Spanisfiifsettleis. At^he sanie time, the governor began to use the 
Utes loWght the Na\<iJosagahi. So. that year, the Navajos sent two 
leadeis to Lagun.no l ecpiest pc.ue, and the Spaniards were happy 
to agree. This peace lasted initil. 1780. ^ • . \ ^ 

During tlie 177()s. it had become clear to Spain that bajlic 
changes weie needed to piotect New ^Iexico and the rest of the / 
noi thei n fi ontiei . New Mexico coilld barely survive the attacks of 
the Na\ajos .md othei Indians. Controlling them seemed inij^os- 
sible. The settleis lost so man) horses to the Navajos that' the 
pu)\ ini t begged the i iilcis of New Spain for more animals to help 
deleiid the iiontiei . The Viteim sent the fifteen hundred hdrses 
that New Mexico asked for in 1770. But he elaimecftbat the 
settlei s had hi ought inaM\ of iUeii pi obleins on themselves. They 
weie 4.n?^less. he said, because the\ lived (in jyidely scattered 
ranches. 

Spain had other leasons to change life on its frontier. 
Spcuiicnds had aK piiie d Louisiana in 1/63 and settled California 
in 177:). 1 hcii.laigcMaims. whid^ stjetthed fi;om the Mississippi 
Ri\ei to the Pacillt Ocean, would bedinicult to defend. 

1 he neected i efoi ms bega*Kin 1 776. The northern provinces 
weie brought togcThcTtri a single ui\it oTgovermnent, known as 
the Conijnandaiu N-Cieju'^JaT uiuleiMhe direct rule of the King of 

\Spain. Spain saw New .Mexico as a ke\ part of the new unit. After 
l77Ha new go\ei noi . ju«m Baiuista de An/a. workeddosel) with 

^^c-GoinniaiidcnuN-Geiuial to control the Indians. An/a followed 
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a clivide-^iicl-coiKiuei sti ategy. He used treaties,. large payments, 
and .gifts to keep the friendship of peaceful tribes. Then he sent 
the friendl) tribes to attack the hostile Indians. Settlers were also 
moved into\fevver tnwns for safety. 

7 The Navajos began causing ^ roblems for the Spaniards again 
•c^in :780. The Gila Apaches Aere raiding the upper Ri,o Grande. 
They came by way of Navajo lands. Some Navajos joined the 
Apaches in raids on New Mexico and the towns of northern 
Sonora, Mexico. So Governor Anza tried to break up the alliance 
by forcing the Navajos to help him fight the Gila Apaches. 

The New Mexicans f ^ced other Navajo problems in 1790. A 
long drought had killed many of the Hopis, and the Spaniards 
wanted to r^Mnove these Pueblos to new towns on the Rio Grande. 
Rather than give in to Spanish conf^ol, many Hopis chose to take 
their chances with their somedme enemies, the Navajos. In spifte 
of old hatreds, the Navajos took rr any Hopis into their trjbe. Still 
the Spaniards moved 150 Hopis to the Rio Grande in 1780. 

Governor Anza tried^peaceful methods to stop the Navajo 
raids, which had become serious. At first he had little success. By 
1784 Navajo attacks were so serious that the governor used force 
to try to break the Navajo-Gila Apache league. First he tried to 
. block the route between the two tribes b) placing forty soldiers on 
the Rio San Jose. Then he ordered that all trade with the Navajos 
be stopped. This took much wealth from the tribe. At last Navajo 
leaders agreed to help Spain fight the Gila Apaches. 

For the next few years, some Navajos joined the Spaniards 
and their Indicin allies in the war against the Apaches. Aqza 
rewarded the Indians with gifts. He also restored trade. Still, there 
were never more than fifty warriors who joined the Spanish sol- ' 
diers at an) one time. The Spaniards thought that one Navajo 
leader was still helping ^hfe Apaches. They believed that this man, 
Antonio El Pinto, kept his people from giving total support to the 
Spanish effort. El Pinto had been among the Navajos who joined 
the Apaches to raid Sonora. in July J7-85,Jiejcam.ejp SantaJFe with 
thirteen other leaders and apologized fpr his actions. Anza sdll did 
not trust him, though. The governor was afraid that El Pinto s 
\ regret was only temporary. 

With Spanish rewards of food, horses, cattle, and firearms, 
the Navajos seemed to have given up the Apache alliance. Still 
An/a was not sure. He knew that individuals could rejoin their 
former allies. To prevent that, the Spaniards hit upon the idea of 
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choosing a head chief for ihe Na\ ajos, who hao never had such an 
office. Then, the Spaniards thought, the\ would be able to control 
the tribe through this chief they had made. ■ 

Planning to choose a head chief and a second-in-comman I, 
An/a met with eight) Navajo.s on the Rio Piierco in Marclj 1786. 
Don Carlos, a man whose family had been friendly with the 
Spaniard.s. was appointed head chief. Don Joseph Antonio, also 
from a friendl) faniil), was chosen as second-in-command. Each 
was gi\en S medal a.*^ a badge of office. Both earned salaries. Don 
Carlos accepted the tule of General of the Navajos. He agreed to 
supply An/.a with bands of thirty warriors each month. Anza also 
chose a Spaniard as "Interpreter." This man would live among the 
Navajos and make sure that they kept these terms. For added 
insurance. An/.a jailed El Pinto. 

An/a had to allow some minor Navajo raids for his plans to 
succeed. He wisel) knew that the new Navajo leadei? could not 
alwayscontrol all of the itibe. His plan wasalso expensive. In 1^86 - 
alone, six thousand pesos were set aside to keep good relations 
with the frontier tribes. Still. An/a kept to his plan. He urged the 
Navajos to come to the >earl> trade fairs held with the Utes and 

' Comanches. There the> could sell their blankets. He watched over . 
the trade u ith care, to make sure the Indians were not cheated. 

It seemed as if the Navajos had at last joined the Spanish 
s>stem. El Pinto alone was stili suspected, in spite of the fact that 
the Spaniards had little proof against him. He was released and 
allowed to moxe fi°eh through the province. He did not know 
how much the Spaniai ds distrusted him. thougfLin October 1 787 
he and some friends visited Isleta Pueblo to trade peacefully. Jhe 
Spaniards arrested him there and took him to jail in Santa Fe. 
'Navajos claimed that the mafi was innocent. Even Don Carlos and 
Don Joseph Antonio, El Pinto's supposed foes, visited the gover- 
' nor to ask for his release. But the new governor^ Fernando de la 
Concha, chose not to release him until June 1788. . 
Spanish feelings toward El Pinto changed quickly after his 

re-lGa.se-in4un_e. DonCarjos had failed to supply bands of Navajo 

warriors to the Spanish arm'y everylnonlhTEl-Pirito-began to look - 
better to Governor Concha. In August El Pinto joined a campaign 
against the Gila Apaches. He had more power with the "friendly" 
Navajos than Don Carlos. What Anza had failed to see was that the 
Navajos were far more likely to follow a traditional leader like El 
^"mto than someone chosen by outsiders. 
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El Pinto led campaigns against the Apaches in 1788. He also 
oversaw the building of defense works to stop Apache attacks. In 
late 1788, Governor Concha decided to reward him with the title 
of general* and retire Don Carlos. 

Relations between the Spaniards and the Navajos were good 
for the next few years. Spanish payments to the Indians went on. 
The Navajos visited Santa Fe from time to time to receive gifts. 
The) still acted independently, but they remained friendly with 
the New Mexicans. In 1792 the) joined the Utes to strike at the 
Coinanches. Such actions disturbed ^he peace, so Concha quickly 
set up a truce between the tribes. On October 21,1 793, Antonid El 
Pinto died from wounds suffered in a Gila Apache raid. Spanish 
leaders were sorry for the loss of this leader, w hom they had once 
distrusted.. Angered by the killing, the Navajos stayed friendly 
with the Spaniards and renewed their attacks on the Apaches. 

As the Apaches were defeated, peace came back to the north.'* 
The arm) made only routine patrols. Frontier towns saw new life. 
New churches were built. St(x:k-raisers came back to the Cebolleta 
area. Miners begaji to search for precious metals. Soon direct 
pressure from this Spanish growth began to touch more and more 
Navajos. 

Until that time, Spanish contact had been limited to the In- 
dians living closest to the Rio Grande. As the frontier towns grew, 
theSpaniaids learned tliat many Navajos lived freely, beyond 
their reacli. (At one point. General Don Carlos reported that the 
Navajos .could be divided into five local groups. These were San 
Mateo to the northwest of Mount Taylor, Cebolleta.on the eastern 
side of the Cebolleta Mountains, Oso or Bear Springs near 
present-day Fort Wingate, Chuska in the Chuska Valleyand 
Mountains, and Chelly far to the west in Canyon de Chelly. Al- 
though these bands included the greater part of the tribe, other 
Navajos lived in more remote areas of which the Spaniards were 
not aware. 

Massacre Cave 

Growing more and more resdess because of Spanish pres- 
sure, some Navajos restored-thcir bond with the Gila Apaches in 
1 796. War came back to the frontier. The Navajos again became a 
constant threat to New Mexico. Each ume the governor reported 
they were under control, hews of more raids would come in. 

Conflict was worst in die Cebolleta region, although the 
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Na\ajos\struck at Spanish and Pueblo towns all along the ixgper 
Rio Grande. The /ear 1804 was the hardest for Spaniards trying 
,to settle around Cebolleta. After many small incidents, two 
hundred Navajos ni^de an all-out attack on the little Spanish town 
on April 24, 1 804. The Spaniards, supported by Utes, began a new 
campaign to bring the Navajos under control, but at first it had ' 
litde success. In September the Navajos hit Cebolleta again. This 
lime their foixes» b) report, included nine hundred to one 
* thoiisan/l men. 

The Spaniards had taken Navajo lands and ruled that the 
Indians could no longer settle in the Cebolleta region. Because of 
this, the Na\aj()s directed their anger at Cebolleta. Settling the 
confused land lights in the Rio Puerco-Cebolleta Mountains re- 
gion was to be a major concern through the rest of the Spanish 
reign. • 

Finalh, during the months of Decejnber and Jaimary, 
LicutcMiant Antonio Narbona led a campaign which was so de- 
sti iKti\c thai Navajo tradition still tells about it. Narbona's troops 
attacked the Na\ajos al Can>on de Chelly, deeper in Navajoland 
than most Spaniards had reached before. In 2 days of battles, the 
soldicMs killed 90 Navajo men and 25 women and children. They 
also took 350 sheep and goats and SOliorses and mules. 

About scncnt) Navajos also died in a batde in Canyon del 
Mueito, giving the canvon its name. A group of soldiers had 
moved deep into the canyon. Navajo elders, women, and children- 
hid in a ca\c high on the can)on waU, which the Spaniards could 
not reach. .Mojit of the healthy Navajo men weie aw^iy hunting. 
The Spaniards split into two parties: one group maiched up the 
can)()n bottom while the other moved along therim. The soldiers 
in the can)()n attacked but could not reach the cave, from which 
the Navajos hurled stones and arrows. ^ 

Mea<n\vhile the part) on the rim could not find the location of 
, the Navajos. But their hiding place was revealed when an excited 
old woman began veiling curses at the Spaniards below. She did 
not know that ther<^ were also soldiers above. These soldiers, 
having found tKe 'cave,*began firing. Their bullets struck the 
huddled Indians directly or bounced off the walls and hit the 
people. When the shooting stopped, only two wounded men had 
^survived. The spot earned a new name: Massacre Cave. 

Thirty-three Navajos, including a leader named Segundo, 
^*"^nt back to the Rio Grande with the Spanish army as prisoners. 
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This war led lo Spain's first formal peace treaty with the Navajos. 
The Spaniards forced se\ere terms on the Iirdians. The Navajos 
ga\e up Cebolleta. They agreed to stop steah'ng Spanish stock, to 
return capti\es, and to have nothing to do with any enemies of the 
' Spaniards. The tribe also had to tuin over anyone who raided*. 
The Spaniards demanded the return of more than 1,000 sheep, 
1 oOcatdcf, and 60 horses. The governor told the Indians that they 
could no longer expect gifts when they came to Santa Fe. He also 
ordered them not^to come.^closer to the Rio Grande than the 
Canyon de Jiian rafT)ya, the Rio'del Oso, and San Mateo. All of 
these places were on the slopes of the Cebolleta or San Mateo 
Moiuitains. Cristobal, Vicente, and Segundo, leaders of the 
Navajos, agreed to these terms. 

By the time of this treaty (,1805), Navajos lived on land from 
the Rio Grande all the way to the Hopi Pueblos, In addition to 
raising stock, they continued to cultivate the soil, using hoes made 
of oak or of iron obtained from, the Spaniards, Their woolen 
textiles were thought to be the best in Sonora and Chihuahua, as 
well as New Mexico. , 

The treaty did not stop the Navajos from ««iusing trouble for 
New Mexico, where the Spaniards had a new problem, France had 
sold Louisiana to the United States in 1803, and, before 1810, 
Anglo-Americans began to reach Santa Fe. Spain feared the effect 
these outsiders might have on the hostile Indians. Because the 
Spaniards thought the Americans would encourage the Indians to 
. fight, Spanish officials watched tribes such as the Navajos closely. 
A sccon'd, older problem also retin ned. Once again a Navajo-Gila 
Apache league brought fighting to the western frontier. 

The Mexican Revolution 

Tile Spaniards were luiable to solve their problems with the 
Indians. By 1808 the old land disputes around Cebolleta and the 
Rio Puerco had l)ec()me so complex that they could not be solved. 
Warfare went on into 1810, when the Mexican Ravolution for a 
tirne destroyed all hopes of peace^Fhe Navajos and other Indians 
w ere able to make use of the fact that Spain took troops and money 
from New Mexico to fight the revolution. Soldiers turned to 
cheating and illegal trade to*m^ake up for their lower pay. Indian 
gifts were no longer made. New Mexicans were able to make only 
half-hearted campaigns and patched-up truces. Many Navajos 
^^'^yed at peace, using trade and their own economy more than 
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' raiding. Aftb IsiO a war between the Navajos and Comanches 
. also limited the raids. But,jivhile Spain turned its attention to the' 
, rebels in the south, some l^lavajos raided when they could. 

Tbe'Navajo threat forced the Spaniards to remove all of their 
herds from the frontier in 1818. By January 1819, though. Gov- 
ernor Facundo Melgares was ready to invade JNavajoland once 
again. During this invasion, enough Navajos weve^killed to force 
the headmen to request peace. But, before the treaty-making 
could get underway, raids began again. Soldiers^ moved against 
the People during the spring and summer. At last, in August, 
^ ' peace came. 

Melgares made a treaty with Joaquin, Gordo, Vincente, Sal- 
vador, and Francisco. In that treaty, the Navajos agreed to give up 
all persons involved in crimes against the New Mexicans. They 
also allowed the settlers to graze their stock- a certain distance 
within Navajoland. And they agreed toscnd oneof their leaders to 
Santa Fe as aliosiage. The Spaniards agreed toreturivill captives 
and to punish anyone who injured the Navajos. The office of 
General of the Navajos ^vas restored, and the Spaniards chose 
Joaquin to hold the title. 

But the Navajos did not keep the terms of the treaty. They 
had good reason noUo. When forty of their people went to Jemez 
on a peaceful trading mission, they were nUndered. Governor 
Mclgiires, frustrated b> Navajo resistance, derided in 1822 to 
impose much harsher terms. He called for a treaty which would 
set a New Mexican bound^u^yjiujuiing thrcuigh Bear Springs, 
Chuska, and Tunicha to the San Juan. Under its terms, the 
Navajos would turn over all captives and refugees. They were to 
allow traders to enter their lands. And they would have to permit 
the Spaniardi> to punish both Navajos and New Mexicans who 
disobeyed the treaty . The boundary would have taken the portion 
of Navajo land in which the largest part of the tribe probably lived. 

Governor^Melgares must have known how hopeless it was to 
try to enforce such a treaty. The Navajos had been defeated, but 
the) .were not likely to agree to such extreme Spanish demands. At 
last the> agreed to a treaty that did not limit their land so severely. 
This time, Melgares asked the Navajos if they wanted a general. 
He demanded only that Segundo hold the office if it was restored. 

Mexico gained its independence in 1821. In many ways, the 
change from Spanish to Mexican rule meant liule to the Navajos. 
But the People soon learned that, while the Mexicans were trying 
set up their new government, affairs in Santa Fe were often 
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upset i\p much as .those in Mexico City. The weak and bankrupt . 
Xlexican government ga\ e the Navajos new chances to raid. But it 
also had less control over persons who trespassed on Navajo lands 
or raided for slaves arid booty. 

Once Spain was pushed out of North America, Anglo- 
ArfJfericans found themselves free to visit New Mexico. Traders 
and trappers soon moved out of iKe New Mexiqan towns onto 
Indian lands. To keep safe, tfiese traders had to maintain good 
relations with the Indians when possible. Still, they had little real 
fespect for Indian rights. If they knew that they had greater 
stR^ngth, they often fought or injured their Indian hosts. Most of 
the Anglo-Americans did not like the rules NeWMexicans made to 
control their actions. So the trappers and traders often aroused 
the Indians agajnst the settlers of the Rio Grande. Overall, ^he 
Anglo-Americans' -presence ca\ised more attacks on the New 

Governors, and th/^lave Trade 

The N^fw Mexicans themselves did much to anger the Jn- 
dians^^ffone point, a group of Navajos, including some leaders, 
W^^felcilled at Cochiti after being invited to make a treaty. The 
Navajos reacted with fury. In 1822 the strength of their attacks 
forced New Mexican officials to warn all persons trying to reach 
Santa Fe. 

Many of the Mexican governors at Santa Fe showed^ iB^re 
concern for getting rich than for bringing peace.^ Slaves and the 
loot which could be taken during "wars'* with the Navajos gave 
these men a welcome addidon to their wages. Jose Antqnio Viz- 
carra, who took office in 1 823, conspired to force the Navajos into 
such a war. ^t the same time, he preteifded to seeka new treaty. 

The Navajos had been quiet since the treaty with Governor 
Melgares in the f^l of 1822, but Vizcarra demanded that they 
agree to new terms \\\ February 1823.^He proposed a treaty that 
the Navajos could not accept. It required the Indians to turn over 
all captives. The New Mexicans, on the other hand, would give up 
onl> captives who wished to leaye. Any captives who wanted lo be 
Catholics would not be asked to return to their people. Am) the 
New Mexicans would be urged to convert the tapuves ana con- 
vince them to stay. Vizcarra also wanted the Navajos to hand over 
all stock and goods they had stolen. The most difficult demand 
^*"vs that all the Navajos become Catholic and settle in pueblos! 
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The Navajos agreed to the first demand, but they did not 
trust Vi/.cari-a. So they asked that the New Mexicans return all of 
the People. Vi/xarra told them he would not surrender captives 
until all his terms hh\ been met. The Navajos also claimed that 
they could not afford to repay all of the stolen goods. And they, 
asktd for more time to talk over the demands to become Catholic 
and move to pueblos. Vi/carra gave them four months to discUss 
the-matter among themselves. 

Vizcarra did not expect the Navajos to agree to the treaty. He 
only needed an excuse for his so-called war, which was actually 
little more than a large slave-raid. While the Navajos talked over 
his terms, he drew up a plan for war and decided how to divide the 
plunder. Even before the time had run out, he ordered his sol- 
diers to move. When the Navajos did not respond at the end of the 
given time, Vi/xarra's campaign began. 

From July to October, the New Mexican soldiers marched 
through Navajo country. They reached as far as the junction of 
the San Juan and Colorado rivers and the Hopi town of Oraibi. 
. Most of' the Navajos avoided the invaders, for their hoinelands 
gave them many hiding places. But many of the People died, and 
still others were captured. " . 

In October a government committee met to discuss the need 
for war. Instead they decided to seek peace. But they chose Viz- 
carra to lead the peace talks. Though other New Mexicansdid not 
agree with Vi/xarra s ideas aboUt the way the Navajos should be 
treated reports that some forty-six Americans were visiting the 
Nilvajos and.givingthein firearms helped Vizcarra keep the war 
from ending for a time. , , , . 

By January 1 S24, though, the efforts of Navajo leaders such 
as Cayetano and Chato to restore peace had paid off New peace 
talks-were held at Jemez. A treaty, whose terms are unknown, was 
'signed in June. It brought at least a short-term peace. 

But peace could not last long while New Mexican slavers 
failed to honor any agreements. Their forays always led to Navajo 
revenge. During the Mexican era, the cycle of mutual raiding by 
New Mexicans and Navajos often seemed a'permanent part of hte 
on the fronder. At times the Navajos seemed to be doing better 
'than their enemies. The settled, poorly-guarded New, Mexicans 
were always open to bold, lightning- fast raids. In contrast, the 
Navajos lived in small camps across a vast country about which the 
New Mexicans knew liule. This land had many hiding places on 
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mountain and mc\sa [ops and in canyon, bottoms, where the 
Navajos could retreat in times of* danger. 

In October 1832, the Navajos made two daring attacks on the 
army at Socorro. The raiders took the soldiers' horses, so the army 
could not chase them. At this time. New Mexico'sirontier towns 
seldom had a day free of. the fear of Navajo raids. The Fueblos 
suffered too. During this period, a Navajo leadei' on, a tVxiding visit 
to the Hopi Pueblos was killed in an argument. Hearing of his 
dea;li, his sister led a war part) in an attack oil the Hopi t^own of 
Ov'cubxJX^ Navajos killed many of the people in the town. 

When the New. Mexicans managed to. organize troops, to 
punish the raiders, the Navajos often defeated them. Late in 1 835, 
a party of volunteer soldiers set out to fight the Navajos, But the 
People heard of their approach and were ready to m^et them. As 
the poorly-organi/ed troops came to a mountain pass,*hidden 
warriors fired at them. The soldiers fled in mass confusion, leav- 
ing two or. three of their comrades dead. 

The Navajos agreed to another peace treaty in 1 835, but once 
again the) soon learned that the New Mexicans could not be 
trusted. Two year later, the New Mexicans broke the treaty by- 
destroying Na\ ajo homes near Ojo del Gallo, Chuska, an^l' Canyon 
de CheHy. In 1838 Governor Manuel Armijo killed 78 Navajos, 
took 76 prisoners, and stole 2,500 sheep and mules and 1,500 
bushels of corn. _ — - 

In 1839 the Navajos led by Cayetano again soughta truce with 
the enem). At Jeme/, they agrt*ed to make peace/trade with New 
Mexico, and surrender all their caj)tives. But the New Mexicans 
did not ha\e to gi\e up theirs. Both parties agreed tojielp each 
othei in wars against other peoj)les. And the Navajos agreed to 
allow Mexicans the right tt) punish (mtlaws froni eit.her side. But 
this treat) had no more success than an) of^the others. New talks 
and treaties were needed in 1841 and 1844. Their terms did not 
differ a great deal from those of earlier ones. The question of 
whether New Mexicans as well as Navajos should return captives 
was sull a major point of disagreement, 

The Endless (Arle 

Oveiall, from 1 770 to 1846* the Navajos in New Mexico were 
part of an endless cycle of ware treaties, and more war. Heavy 
mutual raiding hiaintained thec)cle. The New Mexicans, for their 
Dart, made man) sla\e-raids. I'his angered the Nljvajos and led 
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them toattack ni return. Both the innocent and the guilty suffered 
in this cycle. Except for a Jbrief time in the 1770s and 1780s, 
Spi{nish>nd Mexican leaders made little effort to conduct Indian 
relations in a just and seasible way. Their Jndian policy was selfish 

and confused. ' < " j i - 

.During this time, the Navajos gained strength. They added to 
their skill at resisting the New Mexicans. But much -of that 
strength rew from fear. All Navajos knew that their enemies 
could attack at an) time. The People came to have more cultural 
unit) . The) were more and more„one ptople living similar lives. 
Sheep-raising spread througl^^Navajoland. h became as familiar a 
part of Navajo life as farming, hunting, and gathering. Unique 
Na\ajo clouliing appeared, including silver jew.elr^y and the blan-*. 
kcts which quickl) became famous. But, despite the lifestyle that 
tlic People shared, the Navajos did not hav'^e" political unity. Men 
and women acted on theii?own. Their loyalty went first to the clan. 
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- 'At times this iiidcpciulcncc made i eldlions rrit li other peoples 
diffTcult. Attempts. to impose tmil> on the Na\ajos b) choosing 
tribal leaders for them failed. Treaties coidd iie\er contirol all of 
tlu:*tribL\ While some Navajos fought the New*) Mexicans, others 
' ^alwavvstay ed frieiidh . As the )ears passed, the people who li\ecl. 
near Cebollota came in closet* and closer contact with New Mexi- 
cans. Because theii homes wcie less secure^ these Navajos sided 
more and more with the settlers/fheir feelings differed mbretmd 
* .more from those of their kinsmen. Often the Ne n Mexicans tried 
,to use the Ccboileta Navajos against the rest. of the tribe. la 1839^* 
the New Mexicans chose Aiitonic? Sandoval, the man who would 
one da\ symboli/e these **Eneni) Navajos/' as captain of the entire 
tribe;. The rest of the Nav;^\jos ignored the chpice. Siidh actions by 
Ne\y Mexicans nieant little to them. , 

' Years of contact taught tlie People noHo trust- Europeans. 
These men mi^t appear at an) time to kill and destroy and then 
disappeai , taking chiUh en and women w ith them. To the Navajos, 
these\ears from I770tothe 1840s had been a ume of fearing. But 
the\ kiT\:w* the) were strong. The) did not ki;iow that sootia pepple 
who woidd he^able to defeat them would come to Navajoland. 

The Ula/i Kavajos duriug the Fearing 

Of all the Na\ajt)s» those who lived in what is now Utah were 
least known to the New Mexicans. B) the nirjeteenth century. New 
Mexico*s leaders knew that some Navajos li\ed nortif and west of 
the Hopi Pueblos. Because of their interest in the Hopis, they 
could not ignore these Naxajos. But Spaniaids rarely noted that 
men\hcrs of the Navajo tribe lived far to the north. And New 
Mexicans ne\ei included those people in their phtns for the tribe 
as a whole. 

Jose Antonio Vi/carra, who covcrgd large areas dm^ing his 
1823 attack on the Navajos, was the first New Mexican to report a 
meeting with the northern ^gr{)ups. Chasing the Nav'ajo leader 
Juanic^) north of the Hopi mesas, Vi/carra reached Paiute Canyon 
near Navajo Mountain. There he attacked two Paiute camps by 
mistake. The Navajos were tfien at war w'ith the Paiutes, and. 
Vi/carra saw much evidence that Navajos were also in the area. 
Though the New' Mexicans at last sighted Juanicu on Skeleton 
MeSa north of Marsh Pass, Vi/carra had to return to the south 
empty-handed. But he had learned that Navajos and Paiutes 
s^iared a large region north of Black Mesa. 
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T During the same campaign, Francisco Salazar led ;\ second 
group of Mexican soldiei s over much the same ground. Salazar 
wenl.as far as the junction of the San juan and Colorado rivers^. A 
short distance from the junction,' he too attacked a Paiutc camp. 
About one hundred Nav ajos were seen escaping from the camp. A , 
few days later, Sala/.ar '.s<}\\' ilic tracks of Navajo livestock headed 
porth toward Bear's Ears. He reported that the Navajos stayed 
north of Uie Sa'n Juan River. They sUready knew the value pi the 
northern country as a refuge. 

Twelve years later, in 1835, the New Mexicans learned more 
about the northern Navajos. Thai year the Uies reported that the 
Navajos were living ia.the La Plaia and Slef ping Ute mountains 
next "to the Utes. .The U -.'s tola the New M( •^,^can^n•hat the Navajos 
planned to plant crops there in the spring. • _^ 

Anglo-Americans were also learning that the People were 
widely scattered. As American trappers pushed into Utah in the 
' 1 820s. the) met Navajos. In 1 826, for instance, jajTies Ohio Pattic 
reported meeti-ng tiie People o.n ^he San Juan Rivef near its 
■ junction with the Colorado. In '1839 another western traveler, 
"T. J. Farnham. drew a map that showed Navajos north of the San 
juan. reaching almost to present-day Monticello. 

The names of .some of the Navajos Avho lived in this regain 
have come dow n through histor) . prc.scM ved hy Navajo tradili'on. 
Foremost among these people Was K'aa'yclii, a leader of the 
northerners. He was borp about 1801 just north of Bear's Ears, 
near K^jgalia Spring, a place later named for him. Another head- 
,nian; Kee Diniih'i. vCasborn in White Canyon about 1-821. Two of 
' White -Sheep's grandparents were born in the 1820s, ()nc at the 
lower crossing of the San Juan River and anorfier near Bear's^Jlars. 

Hastin Beyal reniembered that lie had been bcM ii abcut 1832 in 
Grand Qulch, southwest of Bear's Ears. Paul Goodman's great- 
grandmother was born near Bear's Ears early enough to have a 
twenty-year-old daughter atj,he time of the Long Walk. 

The number of Navajos north of the San Juan-Nvas growing 
when the United States conquered the 'Southwest. At first the 
northernerV would have as-little to do with the newcomers as ihey 
had with the Spaniards and Mexicans. Soon, though, the war 
raging U) the .south would reach these remote Navajds. - 
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VIII. BILAGAANA NINAADJ^^': 
THE COMING OF THE WHITEMEN 



A Neio Invader 

New Mexicans and Navajos were in a state of constant warfare 
by 1846. Neither side could hope for a clear victory. Then, on May 
13, 1846, the United States Congress declared war with the Re- 
public of Mexico. By August Colonel Stephen W. Kearny stood on 
the borders of New Mexico with an American ai^y, ready to 
conquer the enemy's northern provinces. This new force was to 
break the deadlock between the New Mexicans and the hostile 
Indians. 

Kearny's trooops entered the New Mexican town ot Las 
Vegas on August 15. Speaking from the roof of one of the town 
buildings. General Kearny told a crowd that he had taken control 
of the province. It was his duty to protect the New Mexicans. The 
Navajos, he said, posed a threat to the country's peace. His gov- 
ernment, he promised, would stop the Indians from taking 
women an d sheep. He did not understand that, in this centuries- 
old conflict, Navajos also needed protection from the New Mexi- 
cans. 




Our War, Your Treaty ^ 

Kearny quickly took action. He ordered Colonel Alexander 
Doniphan to lead the army into Navajo country. The army was to 
bring back all prisoners and property 'taken from the New Mexi- 
cans. Kearny also told his officers to make peace among the 
Navafos, Mexicans, Pueblos, and Americans. If no treaty could be 
signed, the army would go to war with the Navajos. The army sent 
the Navajo headman Sandoval to discuss the possibility of a peace 
treaty with other Navajo leaders. At the time, Sandoval and his 
people, who lived at Cebolleta, had a unique friendship with the 
New Mexicans. Their fellow tribesmen called them "Enemy 
Navajos" because they often sided with the New Mexicans in war. 

After two weeks, Sandoval reported that the Navajo headmen 
wanted peace, but first they wanted to meet with the Americans in 
' . . " ' ' 
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the heart of NcVvajolaiKl. A small group of ami) volunteers fol- 
loNvecl SancUnal as far as OJo del Oso, or Bear Springs, Here they 
met some of the Navajos' greatest leaders, incUiding the aged tuid 
sick Narbona. Led by this great man, the Navajo headmen agreed 
to come to Santa Fe to make a treaty. 

At Ojo del Oso, the soldiers saw a large group of Navajos for 
the first time. The Americans were amazed. One soldier said that 
the) were an '^enlightened*' tribe. Many soldiers even took to 
wearing Navajo clothes. Others were impressed b) the Navajos' 
rich culture. The) watched the People displa) their skilled horse- 
manship, throw lances at rings, gamble with dice, and weave 
bhuikets. The ecjual status and freedom of Navajo women also^ 
startled the Americans, w ho were used to thinking of their own 
wives as .less capable than men. 

While these troops went back to Cebolleta, another army 
group marched into the northern portion of Navajoland. Starting 
up the Rio Chama from Abic]uiti, the) crossed over to the San 
Juan River and followed it west foi more than forty miles. They 
notjjd that the valle) of the San Juan Vas filled with Navajos 
w^atering their horses and sheep. From the river, the troops 
turned southeast, crossed the .Tunicha Mountains, and passed 
w ithin a few miles of the Can) on de Chcll) . This the) thought w^as * 
a Na\ajo fortress. After marching for a month, the troops reached 
Ojo del Oso. 

The Navajos had not come to Santa Fc as agreed. They had 
heard that the arm) and New Mexicans planned to kill them. So 
Colonel Doniphan led his troops from Cebolleta back to Ojo del o 
Osi., where the) joined the soldiers from the north. When the 
Navajos saw the ami) approach in peace, they were willing to 
make a treaty. * 

Still the) could not understand w h) t he soldiers w ere so upset 
over Na\ajo~New Mexican warfare. An impressive young heacU 
man, Zarcillas Largo, replied to Doniphan s reciuest for a treaty: 

Americans! You have a strange cause of war against the 
Navajos. We have waged war against the New Mexicans for 
.sevtMal Ncars. V^'e have plundered their villages and killed 
mcui) of their people, and made nian^ prisoners. We hadjust 
causefoi all this. You have latel) commenced a war against the 
same people. . . . You have therefore conc|uered them, the 
ver) thing we have been attempting to do foi so many years. » 
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You now turn upon us for attempting to do what >cu have 
dont ourselves. We cannot see why you have cause of quarrel 
with us for fighting \e New Mexicans on the west, while you 
do the same thing on the east. . . . This is our war. We have 
more right to complain of you for interfering m our war, than , 
youTiave to quarrel with us for continuing a war we had begun 
long before you got here. If you ^vill act jusdy, you will allow us 
to settle our own differences. 

Doniphan told the headman that the American conquest 
m?de New Mexico a p'art pCthe United States. When the Navajos 
fought N^w Mexico, theywere also Fighting the United States. 
The army could not put up with this any Ibnger. It would be 
better he said, if the Indians could trade with the newcomers and 
^ learn from them the new skills they had brought. Zarcillas Largo 
' and thirteen other Navajo leaders agreed. They signed a treaty in 
whiqh both sides promised peace, friendship, trade, free travel, 
and the return of all stolen goods and capuves. 

Then the Amcricati troops left to take part in the larger war in 
Mexico The treaty, it turned out, had no effect on the tighung 
along the New Mexican frontier. The promises of a few important 
Navajos could not control the actions of the entire tribe. For 
• almost a year after the Doniphan trerfty, Navajos made daily raids. 
They could not forget that perhaps as many as 6,000 Indians, 
mostly children, were slaves in New Mexican homes. Mexican 
raids on the Navajos al.so continued. One such party came back to 
Socorro with at least 40 captives, 75 horses, and 1 ,300 sheep. Ten 
Navajos and one Mexican had died during the raid. 

Confusion and Conflict 

Charles Bent led the new government of New Mexico. He was 
also superintendent of Indian affairs for New Mexico. His first 
reports to Washington showed what a problem the Navajos 
.seemed to the American government. At least7,000, and perhaps 
14,000, Navajos were spread through a remote, vast area between 
. the San Juan and Gila rivers. They owned 30,000 cattle, 500,000 
sheep, and 10,000 horses and mules. Some people had 5,000 to 
10.000 sheep. Their wealth and their distant homes gave them 
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protection. Though Bent thought the Navajos were "warlike/^'he 
also knew they were quite secure. They were smart, hard working, 
and able to provide for alPtheir needs. Their numbers also kept on 
growing, and this increased his task. 

In September 1847, Colonel Newby led a new campaign 
against the Navajos. New^by's men did litde more than push six 
miles into Canyon de Chell>, but they were the first Americans to 
enter the canyon. The Navajos had all fled to the San Juan River, 
taking their stock and Harvest with them. Understanding what 
such armed invasions meant, some Navajo leaders went to Santa 
Fe in late November. There they agreed to keep the peace. Quiet 
returned to New Mexico until the spring. 

Then, in spring 1848, Navajo raids resumed. American offi- 
cials began to doubt that they could bring peace to the frontier. 
They could not understand why this fearless tribe would not keep 
its promises of peace. Were the Navajos simply dishonorable? 
Would anything short of complete war control them? The Ameri- 
can leaders thoUght they knew the qnswers to these quesdons, but 
they were wrong. They had'seen^nly one side of the age:old 
conflict. They understood the 'tomplaints of the setded New 
Mexicans, whose lifestyle was like their own. But the Navajos' 
lifestyle and motives were hard for the Americans to understand. 

The Navajos were men of honor. They acted in a way which 
was true to centuries of tradition. They would defend their 
people, their homes, and their lands from old foes. If they also 
added to their wealth at the expense of the enemy, that U^as all the 
better, for such was the way of war. Such warfare had grown from 
theconflict between two lifestyles. The New Mexicans had tried to 
force all people to live the way they did. They had often killed or - 
made slaves of Uiose who resjsted. The Navajos saw no need to 
give up their entire lifeway. They were Dine, and they would 
remain Dine. 

The.theft of Navajo children, stock, and land had given the 
Navajos good rea.son to seek revenge. From time to time, some 
Navajo leaders had agreed to treaties. But each Navajo was a free 
man or woman, loyal first of all to family and clan. Besides, such 
"treaties of friendship" had been little more than temporary 
truces. They did not erase many years o£ anger or solve the old 
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problems. If his family were in need, a Navajo knew that the 
property of his foes was fair game. 

In spite of what the enemy said, the Navajos were not a 
warlike people. Most of them lived quietly, raising sheep and 
horses, growing crops, hunting game, and gathering pFlants. War 
would continue, though, until the enemy would also keep the 
peace and honor the Navajos' right to live their own lives. The only 
other choice was uar, until one side or the other was completely 
defeated. Unfortunately, that was the choice that the Americans 
made. 

In 1848 a new commander in New Mexico gave the Navajos 
still more reason to fight. He allowed the New Mexicans to attack 
the Indians openl) . When this failed to stop the Navajos, the army 
entered Navajo country again. After a few minor batUes, eight 
Navajo leaders signed another treaty. Only four of them had 
signed the Doniphan treaty. Like the leaders who had signed 
earlier treaties, these men could not speak for all the independent 
Navajos. 

Narbotias Death and the Washington Treaty 

In 1849 a new man came to Santa Fe as superintendent of 
Indian affairs. That man, James S. Calhoun, tried to solve the 
Navajo problem. But a lack of men, money, and understanding 
limited his choic^^s as the) had limited those of earlier officials. 

^ When the most recent treat) failed, Calhoun joined Colonel John 
M. Washington, governor of New Mexico, in a new campaign 

^ against the Navajos. 

Washington left Jeme/, in August 1849. The troops marched 
west to the Tunicha Valley at the foot of the Chuska Mountains, 
where the Navajos had planted large cornfields. The soldiers, 
lacking pasture for their horses, let the animals graze on the crops. 
Seeing that the troops were a threat, the Navajos quickly came 
forward to talk. The great leader Narbona, who lived there, led 
the talks for the People. Washington and Calhoun stated that they 
had come to punish the Indians for raiding. The Navajo leaders 
explained that the) were unable to control all of their men, but 
that the) would pa) for all stolen goods and capuves. The Ameri- 
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cans said that they ucrc on their way to the Canyon de Chelly to 
sign a treaty with the whole Navajo nation. Narbona and the other 
herfdmen promised to do their best to see that the Navajos kept the 
treaty's terms. The) showed their good faith by turning over 130 
sheep and 4 or 5 mules and horses. 

But then a poorl) -handled argument destroyed the good 
feelings. A Mexican among Washington's troopji claimed that one 
of the Indians had a horse that had been stolen from him. 
Washington demanded that the Indians return the horse at once. 
The Navajcd refused, saying that they had taken it back to the 
place where it was stolen once, but the owner had failed to claim it. 
Thus he had given up his right to it. Besides, the Navajo who had 
the horse had fled during the confusion. When Washington told 
his troops to^sei/c another horse in payment, the whole crowd of 
Navajos mounted their horses and sped off. Washington ordered 
his soldiers to shoot. With guns and cannons they shot at the 
fleeing Indians, killing Narbona and six other Navajos. 

Then the troops marched to the mouth of Canyon de Chelly. 
There Navajo leaders, knowing the soldiers' strength, signed their 
third treaty with the Americans. Though the Navajos agreer^ to 
the treaty, man) of them resented the Americans' actions. The 
soldiers had killed Narbona, one of the most respected Navajos, a. 
man who had worked hard for peace. They had killed him be- 
cause of a horse, even though it had belonged to another Navajo 
and the leader had little say in the argument. Horses made a 
Navajo what he was. They were the most personal of property. 
And the Americans had taken the word of an enemy, a New 
Mexican, without discussing the matter with the Navajos. They 
had given the Navajos no choice but surrender or death. 

^riiis treaty, signed by Mariano Martinez of the Canyon de 
Chelly Navajos and Chapitone of the San Juan Navajos, was the 
most impoi lant yet signed. The first to be approved by the United 
States Congress, it>became the model for later treaties. Declaring 
peait and friendship between the Navajos and the United States, 
the ncMt\ extended American jurisdiction and protection to the 
ti ibc. U ciUo applied the American laws of trade and relations with 
Indian tribes to the Navajos. The United States agreed to punish 
an) one who committed crimes against the Navajos. The govern- 
^lent reserved the right to set up army forts and trading posts 
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within NavajolaiicL The Americans also agreed to set boundaries 
for the Navajos and provide-gifts for the tribe. In return the 
Navajos granted free and safe passage to Americans'crossing their 
lands. The) also had to return all captives and stolen property to 
Jeniez by October 9. 

Calhoun and Washington should have known that this treaty 
would have little effect. Navajo leaders had already signed many 
papers, but no leader could control all of the tribesmen. Although 
man) Navajos trul) thought that the time had come for peace, the 
tribe was divided. The death of Narbona gave Navajos more 
reason to seek revenge. And most of those who signed treaties 
weremoA, men with large herds. Peace gave them security. But for 
mail) of ihe/W;ms, who did not have large herds, raiding was the 
easiest way to become ricos. 

1 he Navajos did no)i come to Jemez on October 9 as prom- 
js.ed. rjigif had planned to come and return all stolen goods and 
captives, but Mexican traders told them that the Pueblos, Mexi- 
cans, and American soldiers planned to kill them all. Throughout 
Octohei, Calhoun tried to get the Navajos to comply with the 
treaty. But then he gave up. He began to urge war. The United 
Stales, he said, should conquer and confine the Navajos. Litde 
changed through 1850, a year of constant war on the frontier. 

In carl) 1851 , (Calhoun took on the dudes^of governor as well 
as those of the superintendent of Indian affairs. The Indian 
problcMii frustrated hinu and he took stronger actioii against the 
Na\aj()s. He had already outlawed trade with them in late 1849, 
honing to stop the damage done by some of the traders. Now he 
alloucd Noluntcer companies to attack the Indians. As payment, 
the Noluntccrs uere allowed to take anything they could capture 
or steal. One more great Navajo leader, Chapitone of theSan Juan 
Navajos, was brutall) murdered. Such acts and* policies only 
angered the People further. 

Fort Defiance 

In July (Colonel Kdwin Sunnier took over command of the 
arm) in New Mexico. He quickl) began new efforts against the 
Na\aj()s. Sunmer marched to Canyon de Chelly, pushing se\eral 
into the Navajo stronghold. The Navajos harassed the 
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troops from the can>()n walls, but the> could not keep Sumner 
from destroying their crops. Though Sumner had to turn back 
without forcing the Navajos into a clear-cut battle, he had decided 
to control the Indians on their home ground. He would build a 
fort deep in Navajoland at Canyon Bonito. 

The post was called Fort Defiance. It was built on a Navajo 
sacred site. Though it was hard for the army to supply the remote 
fort, Sumner was sure this would be*the best way to control the 
Navajos. He knew that a singly campaign could not end an old 
Indian war. And he feared that the Navajo tribe would have to be 
destroyed if the Fort 'Defiance plan failed. 

Fort Defiance did riot have the sudden impact its founder 
desired. Navajo raids went on. Increased tension between the 
army and civil le^ijdersjn New 

The problem. Governor Calhoun was upset by the ongoing war. 
He heard the complaints of New Mexicans who thought that they 
should have the right to arm themselves against the Navajos. As 
head of the army, however, Sumner refused to give arms to 
people who, he said, were little more than **Mexican marauding 
parties.'* He knew that mutual raiding had gone on between 
Navajos and New Mexicans for rwo hundred years. He saw that 
the country needed to change the old patter ninstead of repeating 
it. Fort Defiance was Sumner s answer. But it could only work, he 
knew, if it protected as well as punished the Navajos. 

This argument between the two leaders kept them from 
forming a cortimon front. Both wanted to punish the Navajos, but 
they could not agree about how to do it. Sumner would not take 
Indian agents w ith him when he dealt with the Navajos. Calhoun 
and New Mexico's citi/ens would not place any volunteers under 
army control At last, the Navajos solved the problem by asking for 
peace talks. 

The Navajos knew that Fort Defiance was a serious threat. 
Their homes, creeps, and livestock were open to soldiers froip the 
post. And the distant United States government had decided that 
the. problem in New Mexico needed peaceful soludons. Both 
SumneRaiid Calhoun, who had felt a need to punish the Navajos, 
^^^•'^re now overruled. On Chrislinas^Day, 1851, they met with two 
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hundred Navajos at Jemez. After warning the Navajos about what 
the soldiers could do if the tribe failed to behave, Calhoun and 
Sumner ended the meeting by giving out presents. ' 

On January 27,. 1852, some^Navajos came back to Jemez to 
return three Mexican captives. Armijo, the leading Navajo pres- 
ent, spoke: 

1 have come to tell my Great Father that my people wish to live 
in peace & quiet. We wish to cultivate the soil, as our fathers 
did before us. . . . By the labour of our own hands we wish to 
raise our own crops — and like the Sun we wish to follow the 
course of nature. I'he bows & arrows we carry are lo shoot 
game with, the deer, the antelope & the Rabbit. ! . . 

I JiaKXQsUn>LCxaja£Lf^ m)^faniily 

who were killed by Mexicans. ^ 

I have never sought revenge ... I wish to live in peace 
with everyone — 1 want to see my cattle & horses to be well 
grazed and my sheep to be safely herded 

We like the Americans — We have eaten their bread and 
meat — smoked their tobacco — the clothing they have given 
us has kept us warm in the cold winter and the snow — With 
the hoes they have given us we will cultivate our land. 

We are slritrk dead xoiih gratitude. , . 

My people are all oyhig the same way three of our chiefs now 
sitting before you mourn for their children — who have been 
taken from their homes by the Mexicans — More than 200 of 
our children hc^ve been carried off and we know not where 
thc^y are — the Mexicans have lost but few children in com- 
parison with what they have stolen from us. « . , How shall we 
get them again — Wejeave our Great Father to decide — 
From the time of Col, Newby we have been trying to get our 
children back again — Eleven times have we given up our 
captives — only once have they given us ours — My people are 
yet crying for the children they have lost. 

As // A merica u justice that rue must giVe up (njoy thing and receive 
uothiug} . \^ 

Armijo's speech took the local Indian agent by surprise. Con 
vinced that Armijo told the truth, he pleaded with his superior 
g"'houn, to be just with the Navajos. 

- 118 ■ 
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Au (Jyteasy Peace 

An uncommon state of peace oime to the Navajo frontier in 
1852. The Navajos were proving that, when treated fairly, they 
could live at peace with their neighbors. There were some minor 
cases of raiding, but it was the New Mexicans, not the Navajos, 
who thus broke the truce. Navajos brought these raids to the 
attention of Calhoun and his successor, John Greiner. Both men 
worked hard to control such actions. They asked that the Navajos 
bring any complaints against New Mexicans to them. To keep the 
Indians friendly, they gave out sheep, seeds, and tools. 

William Carr Lane beaime governor and superintendent of 
Indian affairs in July 1852. He joo ga^^^lhe 
encourage them to staylfTpeace^ Sandoval spread rimiors 
of a campaign against the tribe. Lane sent one of his Indian agents 
to calm the Navajos fears. There were still problems, hO-wever. 
The renewal of trade meant that the Navajos were once more fair . 
game for dishonest traders. New Mexicans pressed against the 
eastern frontier of Navajoland, The army could not completely 
halt the New Mexican raiding, and Navajo leaders still could not 
control the actions of all their tribesmen. The only Indian agertt 
for the Navajos lived at Jemez, too far away to truly know Navajo 
conditions and pioblems. And Indian agents could not get 
"^enough money to carry out their plans. For one or all of these 
reasons, the fragile peace almost broke down in early 1853., 

.That spring, Navajos made several raids. The most serious 
came on Ma) 3, when a small band killed Ramon Martin and took 
two boys captive near Vallecitos, New Mexico. The Navajos were 
seeking revenge for the theft of a horse and mule. Governor Lane 
exploded in rage o\'er this^att and sent an agent to Navajo country 
to demand tl^e capuves and murderers. Navajo leaders willingly 
gave up the bo)s but made it clear that they lacked the power to 
turn over the raiders. During the summer, leaders such as Aguila 
Negra and Armijo made ever) effort to please the Americans. 
They returned stock which had been taken in raids. But Governor 
Lane still demanded the surrender of the five Navajos wanted for 
the Martin m arder. He set rewards for their capture and a dead- 
line for their surrender. Colonel Sumner prepared his troopsand 
Q-^nt a patrol from Fort Defiance to investi^gate. ^ 
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During the following moiiihs, Lane and Sumricrsecnied slow 
lo carry out iheir threats. Sumiiei- pointed out how unfair it was to 
punish a whole nation for the actions of a few. The Navajos still 
showed sti ong desires for peace. Lane kept to his demands mostly " 
because it helped his campaign for Congi ess. When he lost this 
race and left the territory, calm returned. David Meriwether took: 
over as governor and superintendent, and Sumrxer was r-eplaced. 

Meriwether believed that the Navajos should pay for any 
crimes they committed. But most problems, he felt, came from the 
bad iuiluence that uhites had on the Indians. If the Navajos gave 
- up the lands closest to white settlements, there would be less 
' — a)ntact. lliTspeace polic> could work only if the NJavajos were well 
provided with food and clothing, called "rations." — 

Red Shin 

This peace policy depended on the talents of the i\^en who , 
carried it out. The government chose an Indian agent to vvork 
with each tribe. These agents worked under a local superinten- 
dent like Meriwether. A very able agent was chosen for the 
Navajos. His name was Henry Linn Dodge, but the People called 
him Red Shirt. Dodge took over as Navajo agent in June 1853. 
Having been a soldier and tradei- on the Navajo frontier, he knew 
more about the tribe than an) of the men who had been chosen as 
Navajo agents "before. Still, he hifd a hard time setting Navajo 
borders. Each >ear. the wide-ranging New Mexican sheepherders 
pushed fai ther into Navajo country. The sheepherders depended 
' on the armv to pi'Mect them from the Navajos. 

Dodge 'went far into Navajo country lo be among the people 
he served. He moved freely among the Navajos, earning their 
trust b\ not taking an ivrmy escort. He began with a tour of Navajo 
• countr') from Can) cm deChelly to the San Juan River. Taking only 
thirty Nav^ijos. he followed Chinle Wash to the San Juan. He 
descended the rrver untU it entered a deep canyon, then worked 
his way back south. Along the way he saw fine Navajo farins. On 
September 1, 1853, he brought a group of one hundred Navajo§ 
to Santa Fe to meet Governor Meriwether. 

The Navaj^s^ind the new.governor were impressed with each 
other. The governor noted the fine quality of the Navajos' cloth- 
ing and blankets and their orderly and peaceful behavior.. The 
(/•-ople felt that the governor spoke honestly. They were pleas^^d at 
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his piomisc to listen to thcii complaints as nuich as he listened to 
those ofthf v.hitenien. Meriwethei urged the Indians to keep the 
treat) of 1 8 _\ The Na\ ajos said they would look for the murderer 
of I^iaion Martin. The governor called Zarcillas Largo ^liej^x:!* 
chief of the Navajos and gave him a medal as a badge of^office. 

For the next two and a half years, the Navajos showed the 
world that, even in this old w ar /.one, peace was possible. Although 
they had good reason<> to fight, the) avoided any act which would 
bring back war. But the New Mexicans did not show as much 
desire to prevent friction. In October 1853, a district court de- 
clared that there \\as no longer an) Indian coutUry in New Mexico 
Tcrritoi ). This was intended to oi)en Navajo lands to white use 
and settlement. 

Siill the Navajos sta)cd at peace. When a Navajo killed a 
soldier nea'i Koit Defiance in* October 1854, the People soiight 
out, captuied, tuul turned over the accused man for the first time 
in their histo.i). He was hanged at the fort in November. Such 
news re\i\ed Gt^vernoi Meriwether's ho.pes, in spite of the court's 
decision. Perhaps, he tlipught. his plans for a treat) to define the 
limits of Navajoland could succeed. 

At Fort Defiance, Dodge went on wouking for peace. Among 
olbei things he bi ought a sihei smith aiKiajDlacksmith to teach the 
Na\ajos. Na\aj()sihei work would be famous in years tocome.-But 
Dodge's work came under a severe test in 1855, w^hen Utes a^ed 
the Na\ajos to join in a war against New Mexico. The Navajos 
refused. tUul Dodge lewaided them with hoes and shovels. Soon 
' the Utes weie cUtacking the Navajos, hurting their efforts to re- 
main peaceful. 

Matnieliio ami ihr Final Years of Peace 

^ 1855. GoNernor Meriwether set out to sign the treaty 

he had hoped foi . Peace talks wilh thc^ ivJavajos gbt under way July 
16 cit Black Lake, near the .western approach U) WashingU)n Pass. 
Duiing the meeting, Zarcillas Largo returned the staf f of office 
and medal Meriwether had given lo him. He said that he was too 
old to be head chief. The Navajos replaced him with Hastiin Ch'il 
Hajini, better known as Manuelito. The ke)-part of the treaty set 
boundaries for Navajoland. The western boundary ran south 
f\)m the mouth of Chinle Wash on the San JuaiuRiver to the 
mouth of the Zuni River on the^Little Colorado. Little was known 
j^'^ui the western limits of Navajoland, so that border hacj little 
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importance at tlie time. The severe limits of the eastern boundary 
were far more important. This line began at the mouth of Galle§;os 
Canyon on' the San Juan and rao up the canyon to the divide 
betwceen the Colorado and Rio Grande drainages. The-line then 
headed southwest to the .source of the Zuni River, which it fol- 
lowed to the Little Colorado. ^ _ 

The Navajos objected to this line, pointing out that it did not 
include many sacvcd places and other sites they often visited.' 
When the governor gave them access to the Zuni Salt Lake and 
told them that the boundary did include the CarriAO Mountain^, 
the Navajos relucumtly agreec'. to the new border. They also 
objected to the terms in the treaty requiring the tribe to give up.all 
raiders. They pointed out the risk involved in capturing such men.^ 
MeiSwether insisted on tlie point, though, and the Indians at last 
accepted it. In return for giving up large areas of their honieland, 
the tribe would get yearly payments, called "annuities." In the first 
years the payments would be ten thousand dollars. Even this 
small amount,' which was less than two dollars per person per year, 
^*"ould .slowly decrease over tfie next twenty years. . 

. ~ 122 
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Thcsevcic uiiucr oP 1855-1856'' tested the peace. The 
Navajos liowded south to find shelter fr()ni the biting cold, and 
food to acid to theii short supplies. spring broke, some Navajos 
turned to raiding. Reports fame in that' many sheep had been 
stolen and three sheepherders killed. Meriwether demanded the 
return of the sheep and the surrender of the raiders. The Navajos 
denied that so man) sheep had been stolen but agreed td pay back 
what the) could. The) refused to capture the raiders, however. 
.^The) told Dodge that those men had fled to the Utes, north of the 
Sim Juan J^iver. 'Many sheep were returned in late May. 

When New Mexicans killed two Navajos in June, the Navajo 
leaders refused to do an) n^ore. Governor Meriwether also 
learned thal^the New Mexicans had lied about their sheep losses. 
Na\ajo anger and distrust increased. The government was mak- 
ing impossible demands while New Mexicans took their stock 
farther and farther into Na\aj(Uand to graze. To make matters 
^worse, some giyj^is in New Mexico stopped Congress from pass- 
ing the Meriweiher tieat) because they thought it favored the 
Navajos. They wanted stilj more limits on' Navajoland. 

Manuelito, among others, began letting the.whites know that 
he had bc^en p?^shed fai enough. He grazed his stock on lands set 
aside b) the \Ieriwether treaty for Fort Defiance. When the post 
cohnnander objected, Manuelito told him that the land had been 
his since he was a child. He dared the officer to tr) ajid run him' 
off. Agef^it Dodge saw that the post did not have enough troops to 
coiitrorthe Navajos, so nothing was done. Minor clashes con- 
tinued befueen Na\aj()s and New Mexicans during the summer of 
'1856. ' ' 

As 1856 progressed, a fragile pejice returned to the region. 
During November, though, Apaches killed Henr) Linn Dodge 
<\hile he was lumting south of Zuni. Dodge had done more than 
any other .American to build^trust among the Navajos. With his 
cleathT it was only a matter of/ime before fighting returned, 
Jeaxing Ncnv Mexico without a man wMio could calm the tensions. 
Othei problems threatened the peace: Ute-Navajo^lgliting, New 
Mexican trespassing, and Navajo raiding. The grazing rights 
arounc[ Fort Defiance leniained in dispute. Fighting almost broke 
out ()\er gia/iiigland during the summer of 1&57. Still most of the 
Navajos workecl to maintain the peace until 1858. 

Kjonts during the early montlis of 1858 brought'New Mexico 
back to its normal state of off-and-pn warfare. In Febrjuary and 
^farch* New Mexicans made surprise attacks upon the Navajos. 
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They killed six Navajos, wounding and capturing others. Utesand 
New Mexicans joined for the March raid, proving that the 
Navajos old foes had again united against them. Navajo raids 
soon followed. In May Major Thomas H. Brooks gave the order to 

' slaughter sixty head of Manuelito's livestock, which were grazing 
on land set aside for Fort Defiance again. Then, on Julyl2, the 
incident that would push New Mexicoout of six years of peace into 

^nnother war began, 
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War 

On that day, a Navajo man shot a fatal arrow at a xJlack slave, 
Jim, owned b) Major Brooks. The attack seemed to come without 
hiotive. Later Brooks learned that the Navajo had come lo the fort 
looking for revenge after a family quarrel. Brooks, like many of 
New Mexico's officers, was from the South. He viewed the attack 
on his slave as a personal insult. Calling Zarcillas Largo before 
jiini, BrookvS demanded that the murderer be turned over. Zarci- 
llas I argo showed little concern, but said he would look into the 
murder when he returned from a trip to Zuni. He pointed out that 
nothing had been done to pay for Manuelito*s cattle. 

On July 22, Brooks set a twenty-day limit for the surrender of 
the Na^ ajo man. Knowing the Indians either could not or would 
nptconipl) , the officer prepared for war. Lieutenant Colonel D. S. 
Miles was sent to Fort Defiance with more troops to take charge of 
the campaign. In September the Navajos tried to avoid war by 
bringing a dead Mohican boy to ttej^ fort in place of the Navajo 
nuirderer. But Miles was not fooled. He quickly went into action 
against the tribe. 

Oneprcniatine baUle between a band of Navajos and soldiers 
under Captaiii McLane had already taken place at Bear Springs. 
The Navajos were aware that the army planned to fight. So, Miles 
was able to do little in his ,first march through Canyon de Chelly 
but (apture a few head of Navajo stock. The Navajos avoided a 
decisi\e battle. In late September, Miles led a second march into 
thcChuska Valle). Although the gpldicrs killed more Navajos and 
captured more stock, the People were not defeated. 

In November the soldiers launched a large campaign. After 
passing thnnigh Tiniicha Valle), arou. id thcTunicha Mountains, 
and along the rim of Can)on dei M^erto, two large colum*ns of 
troops moved west lo Black ^tcsa and the Hopi Pueblos. Reports 
had come in that the Navajos had flecl to these regions. But, 
though the troops covered a wide area, the campaign accom- 
plished little. 

Navajo leaders knew that the war was disrupting the lives <)f 
their people. The) came to Fort Defiance in November to ask for 
peace. Miles and the Navajo agent, S. M. Yost, felt the Navajos had 
been pmiishcd enough . Believing that the .Navajos sincerely 
wanted peace, the officers and the agent agreed i^a thirty-day 
truce. Colonel B()nne\ille and Superintendent James Collins op- 
r^^'^fid the tiuce. Hiey w anted liarsher terms to be written into„it.„ 
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Beiore^ their orders could be put into effect, the truce period 
neared its end. The Navajos did not want to go to Albuquerque to 
sign a final peace, so Bonneville and Collins went to Fort Defiance 
for yhe talks. * 

The treaty was concluded on December 25, 1858. The 
Navajos' eastern limit was pushed farther west, to a line running" 
Tfom-jjie head of the Zuni River to Bear Springs, and then to 
Chaco Canyon, along which it moved to the San Juan River. The 
Navajos had tomake^payment for all raids made during the war. 
They haJto agree to be responsible as a tribe for atiy future raids. 
They promised to return all captives, tp allow army patrols in their 
country, and to offer no shelter to the man who had killed Major 
Brook!>' slave. Herrero was chosen as "head chief." ^ 

Agent Yost claimed that the treaty took much of the Navajos' 
best farming and grazing land. It might, he said, force them into 
the cycle of raiding again. But Collins was critical of Yost's pres- 
ence at the McUme battle, his failure to use his power to prevent 
war, his failure to work with the army, andTiis role in the early 
tru^e. Agent Yost was soon out of ajob. During the next years. One 
.age^nt after another followed him. None was able to work out good 
relations With the Navajos. 

The war had turned all of the peoples of New Mexico agamst 
the N avajos again. The Navajos began to see that no treaties could 
prevent so,me small act from starting the war again. Enerhies 
surrounded them. Among the most serious foes were the Utes. In 
March 1859, Superintendent Collins tried to arrange a 'peace 
'between t>he Utes and Navajos. But he failed. The hostile feelmgs 
between Jhe two tribes ran too deep. 

The Navajoc could not Comply with the strict terms ot the 
latest trea'ty. Raiding went on, and Collins insisted on stronger 
enforcement of the treaty. Colonel Bonneville, hoping to avoid a 
new war, slut a scouting patrol through Navajo country to impress 
the 1 ndianls with the army's power. Many men in the army thought 
that the N<fw Mexicans overstated their losses. Colonel Bonneville 
noted that a new campaign would only force the Navajos to de- 
pend all thje more on raiding. Only a few, he pointed out, engaged 
in this prawice during norrfial times. 

A nev{ age^t, Silas Kendrick, met with the Navajos m Sep- 
tember, set a thirty-day deadline for them to make paynient 
for their raids. The Navajos turned in some stock during Octolser, 
they continued to~protesu They had, beLn IreatedjHi^^ 
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they said. The) had never been paid tor attacks made pn their 
people. On October 25, Kendrick turned over control of the 
Navajos to the army. Tension had once again passed the point of 
no return. In November Major Shepherd, thecommander of Fort 
Defiance, stopped a Navajo for liiivingan army rifle that the major 
suspected was stolen. Although the Navajo had risked his life to 
bring a message from Agent Kendrick, the major had him whip- 
ped. This act gave the Navajos more reason to distrust the whites. 
Sooner or later, a new war would flare across the land. The new 
army commander. Colonel Thomas Fauntleroy, held back, 
though. He did no more than build a new post. Fort Fauntleroy, at 
Bear Springs. 

On January 17, 1860, the Navajos made three attacks on 
gra/jng and wood details from Fort Defiance. They killed four 
soJdicrs and almost made off with the fort's catde herd. A friendly 
headman had warned the soldiers of this attack. On January 20, 
this man, Agua Chi(|uito, came to the post to confer with Agent 
Kendrick. When Chicjuito refused to speak with Shepherd, the 
major ordered his guards to fire on the leader. As a result. Major 
Shepherd lost his last chance for peace with ^he Navajos. 

While Fauntleroy delayed, the Navajos stepped up their at- 
tacks on Fort Defiance, almost cutung it off from the rest of New 
Mexico. On April 30, more than one thousand Navajos launched 
an all-out attack. They got into the post and almost took it, but, 
aftei; several bom s of battle, they withdrew. As a result, the army 
.chose Colonel Edward Canby to lead the largest campaign ever 
against the Navajos. 

Utes, Pueblos, and New Mexicans were all readied to attack 
the Navajos. Several early patrols met with mixed results. The real 
campaign was begun October 12. Three large companies of 
troops took the offensive. Canby had heard^ that most of the 
Navajos had fled westward toward Black Mesa and Navajo 
Mountain. He led two companies toward that region. The third 
compan) moved along the western slope of the Chuska Moun- 
tains. Canby s men headed northwest across Black Mesa, reaching 
its northern rim in the region of Marsh Pass. They killed a few 
Navajos and took some stock before returning to Fort Defiance, 
but the bulk of the Navajos avoided them. 

Until December Canby kept troops in the field. They did not 
catch, many Navajos, but'thcir constant movements hurt the 
People. A war part) of New Mexicans and Pueblos had killed the 
tn^^^at leader Zarcillas Largo in 0<ctober when he single-handedly 
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charged into their midst. Mariano Martinez was also dead. When 
Navajos again asked for peace, Canby concluded that his cam- 
paign had been a success. In late December he arranged a truce. 

Many of the Navajos*. leaders came to Fort Fauntleroy on 
February 15, 1861. They agreed to submit themselves to the 
control of the United States and to make complete payment for all 
property taken or destroyed in raids. They wouldmake war on the. 
unruly men in their tribe. They would move west of Fort 
Fauntleroy. They also said that the entire tribe would comply with 
the treaty. The government agreed to take action against anyone 
who robbed the Navajos and to provide aid to the tribe when it was 
cle"ar that they had complied with the treaty. 

♦ 

The Avwrkaiis' Civil War 

Two problems kept Canby from insuring the succesf of the 
treaty. First, he could hot keep the New Mexicans from making 
bold slave-raids on the Navajos. Second, the/:ivil War broke out. 
That threw military affairs tliroughout the country into chaos. 
Even remote New Mexico waj drawn into tlie turmoil, pfficer 
turned against officer md soldier against soldier; the war soon 
raged along the Rio Grande. As if fifteen years had been wiped off 
the history books, Navajos and New Mexicans were soon fighting 
without American soldiers to interfere. 

What litUe of tlie army remained only helped push New 
Mexico into another Indian war. The Navajos came to Fort 
Fauntleroy on September 22, 1861, for what had become a regu- 
lar horse race witli the soldiers. An officer won th » race, but the 
Navaj().s claimed the win was unfair because a bridle had broken. 
The ofliter in command told his troops not to let the Indians enter 
the po.st. As a result, a guard shot an approaching N^.vajo. The 
scene .soon turned to slaughter as the soldiers fired aiid charged 
with bayonets. Cannon shelled the fleeing Navajos. Women and 
children were massacred with the men. When it was over, twelve to 
fiflccn Navajos were dead. For what was to be the final time, the 
Navajos went to war with New Mexico's whitemen. 

The UUih Navajos Whoi the Americans Came 

While Americans fought with Navajos who lived along the 
present New Mexico-Ari/.ona border, they were not sure how 
many members of the tribe lived in more remote regions. For 
^"fny years. Some Navajos had roamed north of the San Juan 
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River in Utah and Colorado. Some lived as far north as the La Sal 
and La Plata mountains. Bear's Ears, which could be seen for 
many miles around, was the site of many Navajo births. A group of 
Navajosjnormally lived and grazed their stock in this region. Their 
most important leader was K'aa'yelii or "One with QuiverV' 
K'aa'yelii ranged widely, knowing all the region between the' 
Uncompahgre Plateau in Colorado and the Henry Mountains to 
the west of the Colorado River. He moved freely from the La Sal 
Mountains on the north -to Monument Valley on iht south. 

Navajos lived along the Dolores and Colorado rivers from 
modern Dolores, Colorado, all the way downstream to Moab, 
Utah. Others lived far to the west around Navajo Mountain and 
beyond Tuba City, Arizona. These people picked plants, hunted 
^ame, and grazed sheep as did their kinsmen to the south. Many 
of them also farmed. Most of the farms were in the valley of the 
San Juan River. This long, winding stream was home for the 
largest group of northern Navajos. 

For many years the Navajos on the northern frontier had 
lived in peace with their closest neighbors, bands of Utes and 
Paiutes. Friction had sometimes arisen, but those Navajos living 
closest to the Utes normally managed to stay friendly with them. 

Thus^ many Navajos had made their homes in a region which 
would later be held by the Utes. Even those who lived far to the 
south often came to the San Juan country to graze their stock or, 
more often, to gather plants and hunt game. The pinyon nuts in 
the La Sal Mountains were well known to the Navajos. Whenever 
the corn crops to the south failed to produce, the People,.moved 
north to gather the nuts. \ 

The fact that many Navajos used the northern regions with- 
out always living there meant that those who really thought of the 
area as home varied in number. Ute pressure and marriage into 
the larger Navajo clans to the south kept their numbers fairly low. 
The great leader Manuelito, for example, lived his early life near 
Bear s Ears but moved south when he married. His wife was the 
daughter of Narbona, another great Navajo leader. 

Navajos used the extreme northern and western reaches of 
their land for one other purpose. When their enemies pressed 
them too hard, the Navajos could retreat into what they called 
Nahonidzo', the Escaping Place. The Americans found this out 
soon after they came to New Mexico. Major Gilpin saw the many 
avajos ih .be San Juan Valle,ji^n 1846. Major Walker learned in 
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1847 that Navajos from Canyon de Chelly had fled to the San 
Juan. 

Despite such bits and pieces of information, the Americans 
knew very little about the San Juan NavajQS, But they did know 
that this was an important branch of the tribe. In 1849 only two 
Navajo leaders signed the Washington Treaty, bijt one of them, 
called "the second chief," was Chapitone, "chief of the Navajos 
residing along the San Juan." Chapitone also signed the' 1848 
Ncwby Treaty before he was killed by New Mexicans in 1850. 

By 1851 the Americans were aware of two Navajo groups 
living on the San Juan River, one on the upper and one on the 
lower river, These two^groups were led by Cayetano and Caba- 
llado Mucho, respectively. By 1853 the country north of the San 
Juan had become a hideout for Navajos after raids, as well as a 
refuge for >,'avajos fleeing from irniy attacks, Some fugitives; like 
the men who killed Ramon Martfn, lived with the XJtes while 
hiding from the army. 

Beginning in 1855, the Navajo-Ute peace began to break 
down. The Utes were at war and wanted the Navajos to join them. 
When the Navajos refused, the Utes began to attack them. From 
that time on. the two tribes never completely restored th'eir 
friendship. Soon the positions of the two tribes toward the whites 
would reverse. The Navajos would be at war with the New Mexi- 
cans, while the Utes became their allies. Gove- "or Meriwether in 
1855 and Superintendent Collins in 1859 both tried to arrange 
peace between the two tribes. When war again came to Navajo- 
land, though, the Utes joined the Americans fighting against the 
Navajos. 

Some Navajos went on living in peace with the Utqs, but they 
were thought of as renegad<)s by their people. During the late 
1 850s, when the army asked for the surrender of people who had 
made raids, the Navajos saul that the raiders were living with the 
Utes, beyond the reach of Navajo power. 

Most of the, northern Navajos, though, (led .south from the 
Ute raids. Those who stayed north of the San Juan River were in 
constant danger. K'aa'yi li's people were among the few who 
managed to survive in the rugged country around Bear's, pars. 
Later, when the threat of American power increased in the south, 
some Navajos again risked the Ute danger and escaped north of 
.the San Juan River. 

Even those south of the river were not always safe. In 1858 
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Utcs crossed the Colorado River below the mouth ofthe San Juan 
and raided as far south as Canyon de Chell) . Many of the refugees 
from the raids fled to the region of Navajo Mountain and Paiute 
Canyon. But wherever the Navajos went, they found it more and 
more difficult to hide.from their many enemies. As early as 1848, 
Mexicans had led slave-raids into Monument Valley. In 1850jhey 
had raided as far ^vcst"^[s"Black Mesa. 

The army also found it less difficult to move troops deep into 
Navajo country. The Miles campaign of November 1858 reached 
Black Mesa and the Hopt Pueblos. One of these parties, under 
Captain Macomb, moved along the Old Spanish Trail through 
. southern Colorado. Along the way they met Cayetano on the 
Animas River. Near Moab they turned south through Utah. They 
passed the Abajo Mountains and went down Recapture Wash. 
They noted seeing Bear's Ears to the west on their way to the San 
Juan River. The Navajos seemed open to attach from all direc- 
tions.. 

The Navajos living in the north had one more group of whites 
to deal with. The Mormon settlers of Salt Lake Valley began 
spreading through Utah in the 1850s. A group of i\}tm set up the 
Elk Mountain Mission at present-day Moab in 1855. Later, Mor- 
mons had regular contacts with the Navajos. Leaders such as Jacob 
Hamblin traded and met with the Navajos living closest to the 
Mormon towns and farms. The greatest contact was in the^Nav,ajo 
Mountain and Tuba City areas. There Hamblin became good 
friends with the Na\ajo Icader Todich'iinii 5Jez or Spaneshanks. 
It was several years before this friendship turned sour. 

Other Navajos went as far north as Salt Lake City to trade, as 
they had with the Utes before the Mormons arrived. On one 
occasion, six Navajos led by Atsidii K'aa'k'ehii were attacked near 
modern Richfield on their return from such a trading trip. All but 
the leader were killed. Over the years, it became clearer to the 
Navajos that the Mormons were one more source of competition 
for their land. The initially friendly relations between the two 
groups became hostile. The Navajos knew that the Mormons gave 
the Utes guns that were used in raids. The Mormons, however, 
also tried to form a Ute-Navajo alliance in 1859. In that year, 
Navajo Agent Silas Kendrick heard that the Mormons were of- 
fering the Navajos aid in fighting the American soldiers. The 
Mormons iold the Navajos not to comply with their treaty because 
the Americans were cheating them. The Navajos may have 
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agreed, but they would not have been likely to see any reason to 

trust the Mormons more than other Americans. ^ 
By 1 860, when General Canby led his troops to Marsh Pass in 

response to news that many of the Navajos had fled west to Navajo 
. Mountain, chaos reigned throughout Navajoland. Although 

Navajos at Navajo Moimtain and north of the San Juan River may 

haveXcen. further fronfi the reach of the army, they were by no 
" means safe Trom attacks, especially from the Ufes. The entire 

Navajo tribe was at war, and no Navajo could sleep easily until the 

war ended. 
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Thts Xaiajo man and ivommt, photographed m a studio in the ISHOs, wear chthmg like that many of the People 
wore m the muimueteeuth ieiituty. The man carries a ^m, as did many Xamjo men after decades of war. The 
ivoman hoUb a Pueblo pot. An A. Frank Handall photograph, courtesy of the Smithsoman Institution National 
^"''^ropologtcal Archive^, 
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IX. HWEELDIDOO'AHA'DEET'i^: 
THE LONG WALK AND PEACE 

A Reservation for the Navajos 

. .- When the Civil War look soldiers away from New Mexico, the 
Navajos welcomed freedom from the United States Army. Raid- 
ing quickly returned. Whites and Indians once again stole each 
other's women and children, and their eatde, sheep, and horses 
for revenge and profit. Poor whites and poor Indians alike hoped " 
to build fortunes on slaves -and stolen livestock. 

Whites vvanted Navajoland. They hoped tb profit from min- 
ing and grazing. Arizona Territory became a major mining re- 
gion. The livestock industry was growing in New Mexico. As the 
Americans entered old Navajoland, tension grew. The New Mexi- 

.can setders, who often suffered moiie than the Navajos, lost their 
patience after a few years of raiding. Soon the New Mexicans 
demanded war with the Navajos. : 

the raiding in New Mexico alli» interfered with the govern- 
ment's plans during the Civil War. Navajo raids threatened Union 
shipments of gold from California and plans for a railroad 
through the Southwest. The North defeated the South at t]\e 
batde of Glorieta Pass in New Mexico in March 1862. After the 
Rebel threat in the Southwest was put down, General Canby began 
planning to remove all of the Navajos to a reservation away from 
the American settlers. 

Soon the United States government sent Canby east. That left 
the Navajo problem to Brigadier General James Garleton. The 
general had seen reservadons in California, and he liked Canby's 

. plan. Criucs would later accuse Garleton of selfish motives, but his 
goals were probably sincere. Moving the Navajos to a reserve 
Would, he thought, protect them from the New Mexicans. It 
would "civilize" the Indian^ by teaching them Christianity. If at 
the same.ume it would also solve the problem of raids, open the 
country for nrmiing and grazing, and clear the way for a railroad, 
that was' so much the better. And Garleton might also make a 
number of his friends"very rich. 
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At any rate, the country was more tbaii tired of the Nuvajos. It 
was war time. The settlers did not want peace with the Confeder- 
atesoV the Navajos. They thought the Indians were out'of control. ^ 
Most treaties had come to nothing. The only solution, it seemed to 
them, wa^ war. 

General Carleton picked Bosque Redon.do, or **Round 
Grove,'' for the reservation. There, in a grove of cottoi;^Avood trees 
on the Pecos River in eastern New Mexico, would be the site of 
Fort Sumner. The Indian reservation would stretch north and 
south through the valley. Carleton had surveyed the area in the 
1850s. It was distant from white towhs. An army post there, 
Carleton hoped, would block Comanche and Kiowa raids into 
New Mexlico. A military board checked the site. They noted that it 
had certain advantages. There seemed to be plenty, of water, 
wood, and grazing land. But they Irked a location at thejuhcuon of 
the Agua Negra and Pecos rivers better. The jBosque site was far 
from supply centers , they warned. Building supplies and grass for 
the animals could quickly be used up. The water there was bad, 
and the valley might flood. But Carleton, always sure of himself, 
insisted on the Bosque Redondo location. 

Camn\s Campaign . ^ 

. General Carleton chose Kit Carson to round up the Navajos. 
Carson had much to recommend him. He knew Indians well, 
having served as agent for the Jicaf;illa Apaches, Utes, and North- 
ern PuebIos\ He had guided armji campaigns in the Southwest. 
Besides, he was nearby, at Taos. Best of all, he was an army officer. 
He led the First New Mexico Volunteers, a g^^cup which had 
fought in the Civil War. Volunteers would havfe to do, for there 
were no regular troops in New Mexico. They had all been sent east 
to fight in the Civil War. . ; ^ * 

Four companies of volunteers went into Navajoland to build 
Fort Wingate at the head of the' Gallo River. General Carleton 
decided to begin the campaign by rounding up the Mescalero 
Apaches, a much smaller group than the Navajos. Within five 
months, the Apaches had either given up or fled. By mid-March* 
1863,. the troops had taken 450 Apaches to Posque Redondo. / 

While Carsop's trobps fought Apaches, other troops were 
building Fort Wingate east of the ZiinivMountains. Watching and 
fearing the worst, nearby N,avajos sent men to Santa Fe to talk with 
^^''leton. These men were from.Delgadito's group of **Enemy 
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Navajo:,." Thcy^d already split off from the rest of the tribe to 
lead a pea9elul life near Cubero: But the general would not 
change his mind. All Navajos must go to Bosque Redondo. 

After defeating the Mescalerds, Carson and (Ilarleton pre-- 
pared for war against the Navajos. Carson bought supplies and 
Hired guides. The Utes, who trusted Carson^ wanted to help fight 
their old foes. If Carson had had his way / Navajo captives would 
have beqn given to the Utes as slaves. But Carleton would not 
permit slavery. Every prisoner must be sent to Bosque Redondo. 
If the Utes wanted Navajo slaves, tl?ey would have to steal them. 

Carleton sent word to Delgadito and Barbcmcito, another 
important leader, that the Navajos must surrender by July 20. If 
not.there would be war. On July 7, Carson left for his post .j\t Fort 
Canby, near the site of Old Fort Defiance. At most, he would 
tommand 736 men. There were 326 more at Fort Wingate. 

The first scouting patrol left Fort Caiiby on August 5, 1863. 
The sofdiers made a round trip of almost five hundred miles,' 
heading south,to Zuni and'then west to HTopi and returning past 
Canyon de Chelly. The soldiers suffered much in the August 
desert heat, but this was notthe worst weather tlVey. would endure. 
Tnough they sawJew Navajos, alid 'killed or captured even fewer, 
Carson*s soldiers hurt the People in other ways. His troops set fire 
to Navajo fields, drove off or took their stock, and chopped down 
iheir fruit frees. Soldiers guarded the water holes, and Carleton 
set a bounty of.one.dollar a head for each Navajo horse and jnule. 
Soldiers also guardt*d the mountain passes of eastern Navajoland. 
They hoped to ambhsh and capture Navajos coming home frofh 
raids against settlers on the Rio Grande. '^Carleton thought that, 
when winter tame, the Navajos would be stiirved into giving u{i. 
This plan, he hoped, w6uld have more success than fighting many 
battles. . ^ 

But,'after a second patrol failed, Carson took another look at 
his plan. No other full-scale patrols left the fort that fiill, though 
'small units did scout near Fort Canby. They too failed to find 
. many Navajos. Carson and Carleton were worried. The cavalry 
and pack stock already shewed effects of poor grazing aujd scarce 
water. Navajo raids, aimed at arm/ stock and supply trains, had 
often been successful. At this point, som'e Navajos may^have 
gaine?! more than they lost from the army |jre§ence. 

Colonel Carson planned one last-camp gn before winter. A 
force left Fort Canby in the middle of November for a three-week 
ij^^rch into the region west of the Hopi villages. The army JI6rses 
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were in such bad shape that the men ha'd to walk through the^ 
snow. As a result, this campaign also failed. 

But soon winter patrols began to see results of the earlier 
campaigns. Reports told of Navajds dying from hunger. The|r 
food supply had been burned, and tlieir flocks of sheep had^een 
scattered. The Navajos suffered a great deal. Th^e army began to 
think thatllhe Navajo war would soon end. 

7 At' Raid on Canyon de CheUy , . 

Carson returned to Fort Canby in December. He planned to 
rest his troops there until spring while he spentlhe holidays wi^h 
his family in Taos. Carleton, however, had other plans. The gen- 
eral would riot let the tired officer go home until he had taken a 
hundred captives. He told Carson to go to Canyon de Chelly, even 
though Cai'son thought he would find few Navajos there. 

In spite of many problems, two lines of troops left for Canyon 
de Chelly on January 6, 1 864. One group entered the east end of 
Canyon del Muef to. Carson took the other group of four hundred 
men west to, the mouth of Canyon "de Chelly. On January 11, 
Carson set up his ba^e camp at Chinle. 

The iiekt day, while Carson's men scouted Canyon de Chelly, 
'the pther\roops began th'eir march through Cnnyon del Muerto. 
Wheij Carson readied the east end of the gorg^e without meeting 
the other group, He began to worry. Only after he returned and 
found the other group back at Chinle did •he understand the 
forked structure of tliQ canyon. 

Carson was surprised at the number of Navajos who made the 
gorge their home. General Carleton had been con ^,;ct. Canyon de 
Chell) hid large bands of Navajos, some of whorri had hurled 
rocks and curses at the army. But the soldiers had been able to 
capture only six of them. ' / 
That evening a small group of Navajos came to the can^^D 
under a flag of truce. They wanted to know what would happen to 
them if the> surreirdered. They feared they might all be killed. 
The C:an).on de Chell> Navajos admitted they were having trojiblc 
* living through the winter. When they learned that they would not 
be killed, but onlv sent to a reservation, they agreed to surrc^nder. 
Cars^on let them returh for their families, but he warned the.n that 
they must coihe back by ten o glock the next morning. If \k\^y did 
^^t, he would send his soldiers after them. / 
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-^he.Navajos could have avoided the Amcricaii troops. But 
little was.left of the corn, squash, melons, and peaches picked that 
fall from the canyon gardens. The People knew that the soldiers 
would surely destroy all that was left. Winter life in Navajoland 
would be hard without food or shelter. , 

L-arson told the Navajos that they and their clansmen must be 
at Fort Canby within ten days. Returning to the fort, he left 
, seventy-five- soldiers to burn every hogau and cut down every 
peach tree that could be found. In less than two weeks, Carson's 
soldiers had been successful in the large.st campaign of the Navajo 
■ war. Nearly two hundred Navajos would turn themselves in at 
Fpit Canby. Carson left for home on January 26. He would not ' 
return until March 19. 

Carson had taken some pains to treat his prisoners well, and 
the word began to spread. Surrender only meant a ti'ip to new 
land in eastern New Mexico, where they would be fed and clothed. 
The army 1iad even agreed to let the Navajos keep their stock. 
Moving seemed better than freezing or starving, and Navajos 
came in by the hundreds. 

The Long Walk 

The. CcboUctans were the first to accept General Carleton's 
demands. Fifty-one of these so-called Enemy Navajos gave up in 
September 1863. Delgadito'and 187 others turned themselves m 
during November. As the winter without food caused more and 
more suffering, fcweV and fc\Vcr Navajos were able to resist. 
Delga. went to Navajo land to calm their fears. By the end of 
January, 680 more were ready to go with hifn to Bosque Redondo. 

By early February 1 864, there were 1 ,200 Navajos waitmg at 
Fort Wingatc. One thousand more waited at Fort Canby. By the 
end of the month} "the number of Navajos at Fort Canby had 
.swelled to 2,500. Soldiers spent more and more of their time 
caring for the prisoners. They had little left for scouting. As the 
growing number of Navajo^ at the posts strained the army's re- 
sources, the patrols were stopped. 

Those few lucky Navajos who had been able to support them- 
selves through the hard winter now had little to worr>^aboUt from 
' the army. But by then most of the People faced starvation. Even 
some of the ricos began to give up. Some who had been holding out 
^--st of the Hopis came to Fort Canby in May 1 864. Kit Carson left 
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Fort Canby in the late spring. Except for a few small patrols, the 
\var was over. Through the^sunimer, fhough, about three 
thousand more Navajos gave^^ up. 

Meanwhile, in late Jan/ary 1864, mpre than 1,400 Navajos 
had reachpd Bosque Redo/uio. On the journey, .10 died of the 
cold, 3 were stolen, and 2, the army said, had strayed away. In 
Marcl^'another group of more than 2, 1 00 Navajo& left Fort Canby. 
Of this group, the largest to make the journey, about 200 mem- 
•bers would die during the march. Some would fall vicdm to the 
frigid cold. Others woqld suffer from dysentery, a diseas.e made 
worse by the improper ust of a strange food they had been given 
for the march — flour. 

Later, on March 20, Captain Francis McCabe marched oCit of 
Fort Canby with more than 800' prisoners. Only the sick were left 
behiiid. This group went through 52 days of the worst hardships 
the Long Walk coiild offer. Two days after they left Canby, a 
winter storm"hit the group. It lasted for four days, and many of the 
Navajos had little protection from the harsh weather. Rations ran 
out before they reached Fprt Wingate. On the journey, 110 
Navajos died. Yet the army reported no -complaints ftom the 
captives. " ^ 

yhe exodus went on through 1864. When the last group, 
reached the Bosque on November 26, a total of 8,354 Navajos hacf 
made the Long Walk. Many of them had walked the 300 miles 
from" Fort Canb}^ or Fort Wingate during the worst, wfeeks of a 
harsh winter. Others, who were sick or feeble, had died on the 
way. Some of those who could not or would not maintain the pace 
had been 5hot. Still others had lost their children to slavers who 
followed the trail. The Long Walk would be a bitter memory for 
the Navajo nation. 

Life at Bosque Redondo 

The main problem at Bosque Redondo, or Hweeldi, was lack 
of supplies. From the beginning, the Navajos came to Hweeldi 
faster than the army could get food for them. In spite of frequent 
warnings from Carson, General Carleton had not realized the 
great si/e of the tribe. He was not ready for so many captives. At 
times the conditions were so serious that troops throughout New 
Mexico had tosu ffer ration cuts so that the Navajos could survive. 

And the Bureau of Indian Affairs had refused to feed the 
Navajos, sa)ing that they were prisoners of war and the^army 
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should supportthem. The chief agent in New Mexico, Dr. Michael 
Steck, opposed moving the Navajos to Bosque Redondo. Though 
he agreed they should be placed on a reservation, he felt that 
" Bosque Redondo was too small to support both the Navajos and 
the Mescalero Apaches. The Apaches had done very well at the 
reserve. Their agent, Lorenzo Labadie, hoped that they would be 
able to support themselves. He was less sure that these old enemies 
could live together. tw - 

As army officials searched the country for supplies, soldiers 
began to-construct the reservation buildings. By the end of 1863, 
the fort was nearly complete. Since the small section of Apache 
farmland would not support the Navajos as well, a new irrigation 
' system was begun. Working with few tools, soldier's dug a large 
canal and a network of connecting ditches. Officials laid out the 
land in ten- to twenty-five-acre lots. Three thousand acres were 
cleared and planted. But this was still not enough watered land to 
suppdrt eight thousand Indians. 

Both the Indians and the army were excited by the thriving 
crops in siimmer 1864. But just as the crops began to ripen, an 
insect pest called the army worm killed nearly all of the corn. To 
make the matter worse, heavy rains destroyed about half of the 
wheat. Frost and hail wiped out other nearby.food supplies. And 
then Kiowas and Comanches raided the supply trains sent to t)ie 
Bosque. Soon the army lacked the means to feed the Indians. 
While officials cut rations and searched for a source of supply, 
many hungry Indians began to desert the reserve, ^aids in- 
cieasect New Mexicans began to denounce Carleton's plan. The 
reservation looked more and more like a failure. \ 

Crowded conditions at Bosque Redondo forced the arn^y to 
give up its plans to capture the remaining Navajos. The troops had 
destroyed the Navajos' means of support. After starving the 
People into surrender, the army found itself unable to feed them. 
But if the Navajos searched the country for stock to survive, they 
would be condemned for theft. 

Meanwhile, the ..''^ument between the army and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs had become an open feud between General 
. Carleton'and the Indian agents. Superintendent Steck toured the 
Bosque in October 1864. In November, after visiting Agent 
Loren/o Labadie, he went to Washington, D.C., for talks with 
higher officials. Bosque Redondo, he said, was a good place for an 
Indian reservation, but there was not enough land for both the 
^Ar,athes and the Navajos. The reserve could not have supported 
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them even if noiu' of* the crops hacl been ruined by insects. If the 
war continued, Steck pointed out again and again, the number of 
Navajos at the Bosque.could double. Yet the army could not even 
feed the number already there. Children \vei*e dying fr6m lack of 
food. When Carleton asked for more funds to support the Bos- 
que, Steck argued that the money would only delay the eventual 
leed to move the Navajos. He thought that they shouldbe mov^ed 
to a reserve on the Little Colorado Ri.ver. He even suggested that 
Carleton was using his plans to benefit friendly local merchants. 
An enormous sum had been spent on supplies. Steck estimated' 
that the cost to i m the Bosque was five times higher than Carleton 
had stated. 

Because of Steck's vocal protests, Carleton*s support began to 
weaken. Local public opinion turned against the general. The 
Santa Fe Xen* Mexican said that it would cost over two million 
dollars a >ear to feed the entire tribe. Though Congress granted a 
hundred thousand dollars to cope with the crisis in July, the 
supplies \v:ere late in reaching the Bosque. Rumors of errors and 
fraud began to spread. New Mexican ranchers were angry be- 
cause Pecos grazing land had been taken. Soon some called for a 
vote to decide the matter. And the New Mexico elections of late 
1864 put C«irleton*s critics in office. 

Further Problems 

Other problems also caused tension at the reserve. A small 
supply of old army tents was soon used up, and there were not 
enough homes for the Indians. The army wanted a pueblo-style 
village of orderl) adobe buildings. But the Navajos opposed the 
plan. If a man dies in a hogan, his spirit may return to the scene of 
death. The People destroyed any hogan in which a death had 
taken place and built a new one. No one could force them to live in 
a death-cursed house. At last they agreed to compromise hy 
building hogans in neat rows. When someone died, the hogan 
could be destroyed, and the famil) ct)uld build a new home at the 
end of the row. 

I he lack of wood caused greater problems. As time went on, 
the Navajos had to travel farther to find wood. A man often had to 
walk miles to find a mes(]uite root and then spend most of the day 
cutting, sawing, and dragging home his load. At the same time, 
man) of the prisoners and soldiers were sick. The far-ranging 
N;i\ ajos had ne\ er lived in such a small area. Germs quickly passed 
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through the entire group/Fhe prisoners had no natural defense 
against the whiteman's diseases to which" they were being exposed 
for the first time. Impoire drinking water caused mOre health 
pnobiems. There were few who did not have some serious illness. 

■ The.anger between Navajos and. Apaches als6 increased'be-* 
cause of these frustrating problems. At harvest time, when hungry 
farmers eagerly watched and guarded their crops:, fights often 
broke out between the tribes. Men battled with, farm tools, .if 
nothing else was near. In the end, the Apaches were moved south 
of Fort Sumner, so that thearmy would be between the two tribes. 

By the end of 1864, General Carleton had to defend his 
policies in an open letter to the people of New Mexico. He an- 
swered protests about the raids made by Navajo runaways and the 
^ngh price offood. Healsodealt with charges that he had improp- 
erly handled the business of supplying the Bosque. His response 
cyiivinccd the New Mexico legislature to support him. But condi- 
tions at the Bosque quickly went from bad to worse. 

The shipment of supplies which had been bought with the 
hundred thousand dollars granted in July 1864 did not arrive 
-until January 1 , 1865. And then it was obvious that someone had 
cheated the Indians. Many of the goods shipped were of no use at 
all. Some, such as leather and blacksmith tools, might have been of 
some use to a few of the People; But nails and scraps of iron were 
completely useless. Many of the items had been bought at ex- 
tremely high prices. Officers stated that the entire shipment was 
worth only about thirty thousand dollars, less than a third of what 
hh\\ been paid for it. 

General Carleton blamed the Bureau of Indian Affairs for 
much of the trouble, and, for a time, hi^ views gained support. In 
May a bitter Superintendent Steck quit. Carleton had long ob- 
jected to Lorenzo Labadie, the Apache agent, because Labadie 
had always championed the Apaches' rights, often at the expense 
of Carleton's plans for the Navajos. So the general used the trou- 
bles as evidence against Labadie. He accused the agent of im- 
proper and illegal activities, such as the private use and sale of 
government property. Then he expelled Labadie from the re- 
serve, took former Apache farms, and gaVe them to the Navajos. 
Labadie moved his agency just off the reserve, but the Mescalero 
Apaches did more than sneak across the border to see their agent. 
On November 3, nearly all of the Apaches left the Bosque for 
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Ill carl) 1865, the siuiaiioii seemed hopeful. More land had 
been cleared and planted. The crops looked good. Fanners hoped 
to raise nine million pounds of grain. The harvest promised to 
feed the entire group of Navajos through the following year. The 
abilit) and endurance (;f the Navajo farmers seemed about to pay 
off. Besides insects, the) had dealt with the bad Pecos water and 
floods that had washed away the clams. But then, during the 
summer, farmers haw the eggs of the army worm. The People 
began to lose hope. And less than a lialf-million pounds of grain 
survived. By this lime, there was no wood anywhere near the 
reserve. Kiowas or Comanches attacked almost weekly. Disease 
still struck both soldiers and Navajos. Desertion and raiding in- 
creasecl. 

As more and more Navajos fled, Carleton placed a double 
circle of guards around the Boscjue. The arm) sent soldiers to 
watch the mountain passes. Guards had ordeVs to shoot any In- 
dian foii^nci off the reserve without a pass. Any Navajo who could 
tra\el, howevei , was willing to take his chances against the guards. 
The number of people at Bosque Redondo dropped sharply. 

Reiinn to Navajoland 

In the summer of 1865, the government began to study the 
.Navajos, as well as other Indians throughout the West. The In- 
dians were angr), and man) conflicts had led to fighting. A con- 
gressicmal committee came to New Mexico in June. At hearings in 
Santa Fe, the senators took note of Navajo problems. To them, 
Carleiton's experiment seemed certain U) fail. A second govern- 
ment stud) was moie complete and less critical. It concluded that 
the Bosque was doing well enough, but flnal gcnernment control 
must be decided. But when councils with Navajo headmen were 
held, one thing was ver) clear: the People wanted to go home. 

At the Bosque, Navajo leaders held a cereniony called *Tut 
Bead in Co)ote\s Xlouth." The People formed a large circle on the 
plain and then slowl) closed in, making a human fence in which a 
co)ote was trapped. The) carefull) placed a whiteshell bead in the 
co)otc s nioiuh. Then the) released the animah As it walked off 
toward the west and the Navajo homeland, the People knew that 
they would soon be set free. Blessed with the power of Coyote, 
Na\ajo leaders had a new certainty when the) spoke with whites. 
After the ceremou), the People knew that their return to their 
l\nnies was only a matter of lime. 
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By 1866 the people of New Mexico wanted both the Navajos 
and Carleton to go. The legislature asked President Andrew 
Johnson to replace General Carleton. In 1866 half of the crops at 
Bosque Redondo failed. Desertion and raiding were as serious as 
ever. Carleton lost his office on September 19, 1866. On De- 
cember 31, the government gave power over the Navajos to the 
• Biueau of Indian Affairs. ■ 

; The next year was one of study and delay. Meetings were held 
with the Nayajo headmen. Most officials began to think that the 
best answer would be a reservation in northeastern Arizona. In 
the late spring of 1868, a Peace Commission headed by General 
William T. Sherman visited the Navajos. If they were peaceful, 
they would be given a reserve in their homeland. But if they were 
hostile, it had been decided," they woijld be sent to Indian Terri- 
tory in Oklahoma. On May 28, Navajos spoke at the first of many 
councils. The headmen impressed, the Americans with their 
eloquence. Foremost was Barboncito, who spoke in the best man- 
ner of a true Na\ ajo orator. General Sherman saw no hostility. All 
that any of the Navajos wanted to do was to go home. Convinced 
they were sincere and peaceful, the government drew up a treaty. 
Thc.NavJijos would be sent home. On June 1, 1868, Navajo lead- 
ers signed the agreement (see Appendix, p. 177). 

By signing the treaty, the Navajos agreed to keep peace with 
their neighbors and not to oppose the building of a railroad. They 
were to send their children between the ages of six and sixteen to 
schools. The United States promised to provide a schqolhouse and 
a teacher for every thirty Navajo children. The Americans gave 
die Navajos tools and seed, small cash payments, and stock. They 
also promised to protect the Navajos from their white and Indian 
enemies. And they returned a portion of Navajoland to the 
People. 

In mid-June, a ten-mile caravan rolled away from Fort 
Sumner. The summer walk was very different from the winter 
marches four nnd a half years before. By the time joyful Navajos 
reached Fort Defiance, Bosque Redondo was a^ desert again. 
Through all the terrible hardships of the three-hundred-mile 
Long Walk and the hard life at Hweeldi, the People had survived. 

When the People returned from the Long Walk, they took up 
(.heir lives once again in their home. The experience had done 
little to change their way of life. Though they had prpved to be 
^"od farmers at the Bosque, once home, few continiied to be 
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Strictly farmers. Though «ome of them had learned to work silver, 
this meant little for the time being. Carleton had not made Chris- 
tians of the People as he had hoped to. The Navajo way of life — 
the People's religion, traditions, and point of view — had not 
changed much. In years to come, there would be new efforts to 
change the People's ways. The government would use the treaty to 
force Navajo children into classrooms where they would be taught 
to live the whiteman's way. But the Dine would resist this threat, as 
they had fought to return to their homes. And they would do so 
with a new sense of unity gained from their experience at 
Hweeldi. After the Long Walk, all Navajos shared the.memory of 
that difficult time. But they also shared the joy of returning home 
and a deep belief that they would keep what was theirs. 

The Utah Navajos during the Long Walk 

Aa Carson pointed out, Bosque Redondo never held more 
than half of the Navajq tribe. The story of the Bosque, then, is only 
the history of half of the People. When Carson's troops invaded 
Navajoland in late 1862, most Navajos scattered and hid. They 
appeared only once in a while to make small, quick raids on the 
soldiers' stock and supplies. Those who retreated without enough 
food were soon forced to surrender, but the families who had time 
to prepare survived in remote canyons. There they settled into a 
hard, quiet life of resistance, living off their sheep until the next 
year's crop could be gathered. 

Some of the refugees settled west of the Hopis and north of 
the San Juan River. Atsidii K'aa'k'ehii led a group that found 
shelter between Tuba City and Black Butte. Others formed a 
camp near Lee's Ferry. The followers of Kee Diniihi (Painted 
Foot), Hastiin Lok'aa (Reed Man), Keyahii (Garden), and Daghaa 
Dah Sikaad (Bunch) Moustache) settled around Navajo Moun- 
tain. Many, like Daghaa Dah Sikaad, Keshgodii (Shortened Foot), 
Daghaa'i Lani (Many Whiskers), and Bik'aa'i Sam (Old Arrow) 
roamed into the Kaibito and Navajo Canyon area. 

The largest groups escapee! into Utah. Groups led by Man- 
uelito, Haashkeneinii, and K'aa'y'elii fled to the San Juan River 
area. For a time, Manuelito was the symbol of freedom and resis- 
tance. Carleton wanted to capture him more than any other 
Navajo. While Carson was destroying the People's food, Man- 
o began hiding supplies to carry his family through the 
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In 1874 a Navajo delegation icent to Washington, DM, Manuelito's uife Juanita, who accompanied htr 
husband on the trip, posed for this portraU m a studio there. Photograph courtesy of the Smithsoniari Instimon ^ 
National Anthropological Archives. 



winter. Surviving on sheep, hidden food, and wild plants, his 
people avoided the white soldiers. 

For Manuelito^s group> the Utes became a greater threat than 
the soldiers. Early in 1 865, Utes raided Manuelito's camp west of 
Zuhi and stole much of the stock on which the People largely 
depended. Then Manuelito led his people west to the region of 
Black Mesa. But Utes seemed to follow him everywhere. Again 
thTii fall they raided his camp, while he was away on a hunting trip. 
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^his time they killea and captured many of his-people..With few 
strong men left, Manuelito was forced to surrender to the United 
States Army on September 1, 1866. 

Farther north, other bands roamed through Monument 
Valley and between the San Juan and Colorado rivers. K^la'yelii*s 
groiip lived near Bear's Ekirs, and Haashkeneinii led the Navajqs 
in Monument Valley. At first these groups faced worse conditions 
than Manuelito's. In the end, though, they resisted more success^ 
fully. Th'ey never did surrender, * 

Haashkeneinii, K'aa'yelii's clan relative, was the most impres- 
sive leader of free Navajos through the Long Walk period. When 
^ ^ he learned in 1863 that soldiers and Utes were Hearing Monument 
Valley, he got his people ready to leave. Takingonly a few things 
that lay near at hand, Haashkeneinii and his family moved north 
toward the river. They walked through Ute territory, moving at 
night ancl hiding during the day. They then turned we'st and made 
^ for Navajo Mountain, where they set up camp in the rugged 
\ region of the lower San Juan. 

V Haashkeneinii demanded hard work from the little group of 
\exiles. His strictness earned for him the name **Giving-Out- 
)\nger.** Although tjiey reached Navajo Mountain with only 
twenty sheep and one old musket, with care the flock grew quickly. 
The Navajos lived well in the land between Navajo Mountain and 
Bcai\ Ears. They came back to Monument Valley ihT868. 

Nl^ny people, like Haashkeneinii, were thankful at having 
missed t^ie hardships of the Long Walk and Hweeldi. Yet they 
shared th(^ ai\ger of the captive Navajos at being blamed for an 
unjust war t|iq) did^not start. Like other Navajos, they would insist 
on keeping \v;hat was theirs. They would fight to keep their chil- 
dren out of /the whiteman's schools and their land out of the 
^ whiteman's haj'ids. 
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After Hweeldi ' ' 

The sight of their homeland thrilled the Navajos. Lucky 
families found kinsmen waiting for them. The Pe(Jple who had 
hidden fro'm Carson's troops had prepared stores of food for the 
day when their friends would return. Now the reunion was a tjnie 
of joy. Meals tasted good, again, as traditional Navajo foods re- 
placed American flour and beans. Medicine men held hundreds 
of Enemy Way ceremonies to cleanse those who oame back. As the 
People built their new hogans between the four sacred mountains, 
their worl^ began to shaw its balanced jiarmony again. , 

• Most of the Navajos needed the help which the treaty had 
promised, though. The greatest need was for food and blankets. 
But to rebuild, they would also have to ha,ve the seed and sheep. 
Many would remain near the forts until' the government gave 
them their sheep. A new Fort Wingate was built at Bear Springs. . 

Theodore Dodd took charge of the new agency at Fort De- 
fiance. .He oversaw the Navajos' relurii, but he stayed amoffg ttfe , 

• People'^ess than half a year; By 1900 almost twenty agents would 
havecontie to the Fort Defiancepffice, stayed for a showtime, and 
left. The agency was so far avyay from most of the PeopTe that the 
agent could never hope to see more than a few of the many 
Navajos. For years agents made plans and asked to move to the 

. ■ San Juan River, nearer the larger groups ofNavajos. But the move 
never came. Agent after agent came to the reservation, worjied 
against the obstacfes,and.quitin frustration. Most barely had time 
to get their bearings. Thus the People seldom had 'an able and ^ 
knowing connection with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

One problem, however, was clear and persistent enough to be 
noticed by all of the agents. Most of the Navajos vvere starving. 
The annuities promised by. the ^treaty had been designed to sup- 
port them until they could support themselves, but the funds 
came uncertainly at best.* As the years passed, the concept of 
Navajo self-support looked m^or^e and more like-a dream". 





To stimvf the hardyrars after Hivieldif thr l^avajos needed the rations promised by the treaty. Many, like those 
shown m this iS79 photograph, came to Fort Defiance on ration day, A John K, Hitters photograph, courtesy of 
the Smithsonian Ittstitution t\^ational ^Anthropotogicat Archives, * 



Dodcl set up his office at Fort Wingate while the old Fort 
Defiance buildings were rebuilt. His firsrproLlem was clear/He 
had to find food to support the Na^iJijos. The winter of 1 86^- 1 869 
was a hard one^and the Navajos camped around the fort were 
- surviving (yi fewrajtions. The agent spent the ration money almost 
before he had it. Soon it looked as if the money would run out. 
Dodd's health failed before his funds, and the agent died as the 
new year began. * ' , 

Captain Bennett took over as agent in January 1869. **Big 
Belly" facecl the same problems as Dodd had. Some Navajos, faced 
. with hunger, made raids oqce in a while. And a few, who had 
never gone to the Bosque or agreed to any terms, felt that the 
treaty did not bind them. But the Navajos could no longer survive 
by raiding. In addition, the boundaries of the new reserve left out 
much of the best range-land, so the Navajos were forced to spread 
beyond its .borders. Settlers had made homesteads in the region 
while the Navajos were away at Fort Sumrter Those settlers held 
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many of the People's ancestral watef soyrces. The competition for 
desert resources was intense. The ba^^ren land could no[ support 
the People. \ 

Farming, it sogn became clear, could never completely sup- 
port the People. Navajos planted farms with seed.<! given to them 
by the government. But each yeJir farmers and agents alike were 
disappointed. Late or early sh(>ws or frosts, Jiailstorms, insect^ 
'droughts, or floods destroyed crop after crop. Navajos simpl^ 
could not depend solely on farri^ing., \ ' ' ' 

So, for the time being, the government lookcare of the needy 
at Fort Defiance. On ceSi week", the Navajos were counted and, 
given tickets. Then they received a daily ratioii.of OQe pound of 
beef and one pound of wheat or corn.'But onlj? those close to For^ 
Defiance ^*ere able to use the supplies. As niuch as the Navajos 
needed aid, however. Congress never granted the full funds tha^ 
the treat) required. Half-rations were ofteii issued to-stretch the^ 
failing s\jpplics, and the army sometimes had to take , on the fdp 
burden of support. Altiiough the ten-year period of support 
ended in 1878," by 1882 the government still had not ?pent 
S156.651 of the funds set aside by the treaty for t,he Navajos. 

The government did spend the thirty thousand dollars that 
the treaty had set aside for the purchase of stock. More than 
'-anything else, sheep saved the Navajos from poverty. The People 
were very thankful when the herds reached them in the 
autuiiin of 1 869. More than eight ousand Navajos turned out to 
receive the stock at Fort Defiance. They .'would care for and 
protect the snjall flocks until the herds were larger than eve.r, and 
' wcll-being'would return "to the Navajos. - * " , 

The herds grew quickly. By 1880 a few Navajo r/m were as 
wealthy as before Fort Sumner. Tl.c tribe as a whole owned about 
one million sheep and goats. But this rapid growth had not been 
easy. One severe winter couULclestroy the progress of years, and 
grass was sparse oii the Ai'izona and Ne\v Mexico mesas. A 
•|rtieepherder needed a grea{ deal of land fqr even a small fiock. 

As the herds grew, the Navajos needed more and more graz- 
ing land, and conflicts soon arose. Some NaVajos lived on lands 
' that the treaty had granted to the railroad. Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Utah ranchers who surrounded tlic reserve wanted control of 
water and range rights. Angry whites criticized the agents. Some 
agents tried to solve the problem by confining the Navajos to the 
^"'"ervation. Otheragents saw that if the Navajos ^vere ever going 
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to become self-sufficient, they must be given room! to gfow.'By 

* about 1900, Mormons, Utes, and Paiutes pressed the Slavajos on 
the north. The railroad. Apaches, and American ranchers closed 
in-on the south border. Anglo-and Mexican-Americans moved in 
on the east* Tension rose in these borderlands. 1 

More'Land for the People , ' \ 

One answer to the land problem lay in homes^eading^the 
' federal land held for public use. Most good agents insisted that the 
Navajos had a right to use this public land. At the same time, tne 
agents advised the Navajos living in the border areas to stay withih^ 
jthe borders/ • \ 

Another solution was enlarging the reserve. Through the l^te ^ 
^ 1800s, the reservation gained a great deal of land indeed. In 1878 

* President Ulysses S. Grant signed an executive order adding al- 
most 1 ,000,000 acres on the west. Two years later, President 
Ruthi^rford B. Hayes gave the Navajos title to more than 
1,000,000 acres on the south and east. Two grants of almost' 
2,500,000 acres each were made in 1882 and 1884, pushing the 
Nav^ajo boundaries west and south around the Hopis and north to 
the San Juan River. Much pf the Utah Navajo land was restored to 
public domain in 1892 but given back to the tribe in 1933. In 
January 1900, the reservation g-ained a'section west of the Hopis. 
By 1900, then, th^tribt hadmost of its present-day lands north of 
Window Rock. 

At first, the land grants sounded generous. Almost soVen 
million acres had been added to the treaty lands.^In almost every 
case, though, Navajos had lived on the land iong before it became 
prart of the reserve. They gained little "r.ore than safety when it was 
made an official part pf the reservation. What is more, the changes 
often lefl to bad feelings between tlie Navajos and their neighbors. 
Angry l^ecause this land was lost to public use, white ranchers 
fought a\l the harder when Indians tried to acquirt ho^nesteads. 

The, agents* programs to encourage Navajo hombsteading 
met with very little success. The rules lur claiming a homestead 
confused the People. Most Navajos did not see why they should 
" apply for land that had belonged tb ihe tribe for ag^s. And a 
hogan and brush corral were not legal improvements on the land, 
as the whiteman s buildings were. Navajos sometimes came home 
from a summer camp to find their lan^ds claimed by whites. In 
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Iwul Photograph mirtety of Record Groilp 75, National Archives, Washington, D.C. 

many cases', the whitemen had gained the land by using the 
homestead laws that should have protected the Navajos' prior 

claim. n 1 • 1 

It is not surprising, then, that tensions flared into violence. 
Many white raiichers who had enjoyed the use of Navajo land had 
never gotten over their anger at the Navajos' return from Bosque 
Redondo. These ranchers often complained about Navajo raids. 
But at least one \igent felt that either the ranchers were lying or the 
Navajos had acied in self-defense. "I am confident," said Agent 
, Bennett, that "nothing short of starvation would induce them [the 
Navajos] to commence hostiliues of any kind. I also believe that 
most of the people of this Tei ritor)(are waiting anxiously for, and 
would take advanW^e of, any opportunity to get the Navajos into 

trouble." \ ^. • r 

There were many such opportunities. Most regions ot 
Navajoland rarelyUent a year between shootouts. Border con- 
flicts sometimes seijmed/in danger of turning into full-fledged 
battles. For, a time, it looked as if the old way of mutual raiding 
would take hold agiun., Only the use of troops and careful han- 
dling by army officeys prevented serious batUes. 
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Still, the Navajos needed land to expand. If new land could . 
not be acquired, then the land they had had to be improved so that 
it would produce more. Agents tended to support land improve- 
ment plans. If the government and the tribe could build a large 
system of iriiigation, they thought, more sheep could live on 
smaller secticpjus of land. In that way, the Navajos could avoid 
conflicts with [their white neighbors. 

So, in 1886, a special agent came to the reservation to sc^ if 
such a system would be possible. The agent felt that with $50,0Q(1 
the Navajos could developa water supply that would support all of 
the People within the reserve. The commissioner of Indian affairs 
agreed. But, even with his support, only $7,500 was given to the 
project. Though small, the grant paid for the building of 15 
springs, 5 dams, 14 reservoirs, and 9 ditches duriag the first year. 
The project was never fully funded, though, and pioblems with 
running the agency also took time away from it. Many of the dams 
washed out in the year after they were built. The matter was not 
given serious thought again unul the late 1890s^ 

Meanwhile, in 1881, a new force came into the uncertain, 
expanding world of the Navajos. The Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
road laid its tracks across New Mexico. Sadly, its greatest impact 
on the People was the whiskey it brought. Almost before the 
railroad entered Navajoland. this disease struck parts of the reser- 
vation. IVlan) depressed young Indian men drank heavily, and 
tribal leaders soon joined with the agent in condemning wha^ 
seemed to be a poiS()n. 

T raders and Navajo Art 

If the railroad brought li(jiior and conflict, it also did more 
than an) thing else to improve the Navajos' income,^. It gave trad- 
ers much better access to the area. New traders set up shop, and 
old-timers expanded their posts. In most cases, the trader had a 
great influence on the Indians in his area. While the tribe's one 
agent saw little of the reservation, the many traders mi^i close 
relations with their customers. They earned a trust the ^gent 
could never share. \ 
^ Without pay. the trader took on such dudes as burying tn^ 

^ dead, speaking foi the Navajos in court and before the agent, and 
^ hiring Navajo workers for the railroad. Of\en the trader also 
^learned to speak Navajo. Along with reading and wriung letters, 
be taught his customers how best to use new tools. He welcomed 
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the Navajos to his store, letting travelers camp there. Most impor- 
tant, he explained the government's plans for the Navajos. With- 
out the trader, the government would have had even more diffi- 
culty in explaining and carrying out its plans. 

In return, of course, the 'Navajos gave the trader their busi- 
ness. They needed more things all the time, as their tastes for the 
outside world's material goods grew. Coffee, flour, and sugar 
were always in demand. The People had loved^eaches since the 
old Canyon de Chelly days, and now the trader slocked them in 
cans. After a while, canned milk also became something of a 
staple. Hard goods like tools were special prizes. A pocket knife 
was a luxury. Some Navajos even boiighi axes and saws. As the 
Navajos cut and formed logs for building, and as old railroad lies 
came into use, hogan styles began to change. The many-sided 
hogan became common. 

The period saw changes in other styles, too. Cotton cloth and 
blankets sold well. The Navajos learned a new way of dressingf 
Yards ot calico and muslin went home with Navajo women. The 
traders carried popular blankets that used traditional Navajo 
patterns but were made by an Oregon mill. Velveteen completed 
the trader's stock of fabrics. Sewing machines could also be 
bought. Navajos went to the trader for hardware like saddles, 
bridles, and harnesses. Kerosene lamps became common. Many 
farmers bought plows, and a fortunate few could even purchase 

wagons. ' . • . 1 

Although tlie trader provided the Navajos with many goods 
and services, he was not there just t^obe generous. He profited well 
from the trade. As the Navajos' ta&tes for oittside goods increased, 
so did the wealth of the traders, who had no competition for their 
local markets. When the Navajos could not afford the cash price, 
the traders gave credit or took jewelry 'or blankets as pawn. In this 
way, traders gained more control over each person's trade. 

While traders sold American goc^ds to the Navajos, they also 
worked to develop aji outside market for the things the People 
had to sell. The value of Navajo crafts rose quickly. Traders 
bought them from the craftsmen and then resold them, keeping 
the bulk of the profit for themselves, of course. Meanwhile, the 
money the craftsmen earned also ended up in the traders' hands, 
as it was spent at the trading posts for more American goods. 
Textiles were the chief iteins in the trade. Wool had always been a 
welcome product. Now, the Navajos found, the products of their 
^'"oms could also bring a good price. 
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Rather suddenly, Navajo weavers became artists whose works 
were in demand. Wise traders acted ahnost as modern managers, 
taking care of all the business. First, they brought in dyed yarn, so 
that the weavers would not have to spend the largest part of their 
time saving scraps of wool and hand-dyeing their work. When the 
traders began selling cotton string to use for the warp, nothing was 
left to distract the weaver. Her time was valuable. 

The first results could have been expected. Working as 
quickly as possible to make as much money as they could, weavers 
turned out thousands of rugs, but their quality quickly declined. 
Time and quantity, not quality, were the driving forces. In this 
way, the Navajo weavers earned a steady income. Brightly colored 
Germantown yarns and aniline dyes made their way to Navajo- 
land at about this time. New colors and designs were added. To 
increase the profits to be earned from the weaving trade, traders 
like Loren/.o Hubbell and J. B. Moore began programs to control 
the designs and sell the rugs. First the trader would organize a 
group of willing weavers. Then he made a catalogue of designs. A 
customer anywhere in the country could then send an order for a 
certain rug. The trader would select a weaver and supply her with 
the materials. The white customer would soon have a "Navajo" 
rug of specific design. 

But this era of gaudy design and standard {orm did not 
destroy the tradition of fine Navajo weaving. More recent styles 
owe much to the efforts of the Hyde Exploring Foundation and of 
Fred Harvey, who, toward the end of the century, began to urge 
the weaving of blankets in the old style, with quiet dyes and 
pleasant Navajo designs. 

Navajo jewelers had no such outside infiuences to direct the 
growth of their art. From Mexican teachers they had learned the 
skill and taken a few designs, but Navajo silver was Navajo silver. 
On the other hand, the men sold litde of their silver and turquoise. 
They made the jewelry for themselves and their families, not for 
■the trader or hi.s white clients. A jeweler could not yet depend on 
his silver as a source of income, as his wife could on her weaving. 
That would come later. 



Education 

When, in keeping with national goals, civilian agents replaced 
career army officers in 1870, a new force came into the Navajo 
^"")rld. The Board of Indian Commissioners opened the Navajo 
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reservation to tlie Presbyterian Board of Missions. For thirty 
years, this group would nominate agents for the reservation and 
largely control the education of the tribe. 

Judging by the rapid turnover of agents, the Presbyterians 
did not choose the right men for the post. And they were hardly 
more successful at teaching the Navajos. The H9me Mission 
Board sent Miss Charity Gaston, the Navajos* first teacher, to a 
ramshackle dayschool at Fort Defiance. But she seldom had more 
than a few pupils. The People could see Uttle reason to take their 
children away frorn chores and pastimes where Uiey had a chance 
to learn somcthih^ useful. Fears about this unknown book learn- 
ing may also have hurt attendance. And, from the first, the People 
saw that the real goalof this education was to teach the Navajos to 
be whitemen and not Indians. So parents sent only sick or w^eak 
children to the Fort Defiance school. At first no one tried tb 
cnfoRc the treat) provision that all Navajo children attend school. 

It was not until 1880 that a real school was placed on the 
reservation. Then the Presbyterian Home Mission Board sent 
J. D. Perkins to Fort Defiance to direct the building of a boarding 
school that would house 150 to 200 students. But when the school 
was built, few Navajo children auended it. Boarding-school life 
did not appeal to Navajo youths. In 1885 only 33 students went, 
and the agent had to station a policeman at the door to prevent 
them from running away. 

The police were a chilling hint of things to come. In 1887 
Congress passed the Indian Education Law to force Indians to go 
to school. Along with the bill came funds for new schools. A new 
boarding school went up in 1892 at Fort Lewis, Colorado. A 
special agent made the rounds, trying to convince parents to send 
their children. The area s tribes acted as any parents would act. 
The Utes, Apaches, Pueblos, and Navajos had little desire to send 
their children miles away from home for months or years at a time. 

Nothing short of kidnapping could fill the schools with chil- 
dren. So the agents and their deputies took on this task. The 
officers grabbed unwar) , unguarded children and sent them away 
to school, sometimes without telling the parents or even learning 
the names of the children. Mothers came home to find that their 
sons or daughters were gone. They had no way of knowing what 
had become of their children. 

Methods were no kinder at the boarding school. As the chil- 
dren had been taken from their parents, they would be removed 




Distant boarding schoob took Navajo childrtn from thrir families. lh»r clans, and tht Peoples xrny of life. These 
Nm'ajostmUnlt(^hosc)u<ent to the CarMe School in Pennsylvania in the 1880s. Sumonthsaflertheyamved 
(bflow), they had then pictures taken uranng th, uniforms ami short hair that the school required.]. N. Choate 
photographs, courtesy of the Smithonian Institution National Anthropological Archives. 
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from Navajo culiure. Students-could never speak Navajo, wear 
Navajo clothing, or play the old Navajo games,. Child labor kept 
the schools going in large part. Whippings enforced the discipline 
that the school officials thought was needed. If whipping did not 
work, students were placed in confinement, sometimes alone in 
black rooms. The dining room was hardly more cheerful than 
confinement. Uniformed students, often forbidden to talk at the ^ 
table, ate what food the schools could buy with meager funds or 
grow with the labor of weak students. 

It is no wonder that bars were placed on dormitory windows 
and policemen stood at the doors. Children escaped in spite of 
these controls, though, choosing a long walk through the harsh 
desert weather over the prison life at the boarding school. As more 

- parents suffered the loss of a child and heard the horror stories of 
those who escaped, Navajo resistance to forced education turned 

^ into outright defiance. 

At Round Rock in 1892, for instance. Agent Shipley ran into 
trouble when he tried to recruit students. A Navajo leader. Black. 
Horse, had aroused the local Navajos to resist the agent, Shipley 
soon found himself inside a trading post, circled by angry fathers. 
It took a detachment of soldiers to put down the 'insurrection" 
and rescue the agent. The army warned Shipley that taking school 
children could cause more serious trouble than this, and the army 
refused to catch Black Horse's band. 




Att^ionane^* like the one shown here, becameli (otutnoti sight m the resenfatmtt in the late nineteenth century, 
Durm^ thti tune, i huii ht^ ♦ ho^e tht Xuidjo agents (Uul took tharge of the irhooh. Photograph courtesy of the 
Lthrary of the State Historical Society of Colorado. 
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The Utah Navajos during the Early Years of the Reservation 

Later, much of the dispute over matters like education would , 
center in the San Juan country. But, in the last part of the 
nineteenth century, the San Juan Navajos felt little pressure from 
either schools or the agents to give up the People's traditions. 
Though most agents' reports mentioned plans to move the Navajo 
agency to the San Juan River, the move was not made before the 
twentieth century. The remote northern Navajos saw very Hide of 
the government that claimed to watch over their lives. 

If the government was litde seen, white settlers became more 
common. Cowboys built their ranches on the north side of the San 
Juan River, and the Mormons built towns at the mouths of streams 
draining into the river. Miners had their eyes on the Country, too. 
The San Juan Navajos soon began to feel this pressure. 

H. L. Mitchell founded the first white settlement in the region 
in lune 1878. By December, eighteen families had joined him at 
the mouth of McElmo Canyon. From the first, settlers and Indians 
fought for rights to water and grazing land. Navajos would not 
accept Mitchell's claims and' grazed their flocks on the north side 
of the river. When there was trouble, Mitchell asked for arms and 
bullets so that thesetders could protect themselves. Mitchell had a 
strange relationship with the Navajo.s. Perhaps because he found 
himsclf'sunounded, he soon made friends with them. He put up 
with the Navajos who grazed their stock around his holdings. He 
even started a trading post to make money from the uncertain 
. friendship. But, while Mitchell worked for Navajo trade and 
fricnd.ship. he also told other people that the tribe was dangerous. 
He ami his son-in-law, Joseph F. Daugherty, wrote letter after 
letter to complain that many Navajos had setded north of the 
reservation border. They also complained of raids and asked for 
troops to defend them in case of vvar. 

When agency officials checked on his complaints, they were 
puz/.led to find a calm situation. They saw no hint of any real 
trouble. Some felt that Mitchell hoped to lure the army to his 
home and profit from their trade. They also saw that, if Mitchell 
could convince officials that the Navajos must be put back on their 
reserve, then their land on the river would be his alone to u9f. 
. Oiptain Ketchum from Fort Lewis noted, "my sympathies are 
very much with the Navajos. The people who complain against 
them are the very worst set of villains in existence." 




Many traders set up posts tn ami around Savajoland. Thesf Navajos were going to the store at Blujf, Utah, to 
trade. Photograph courtesy of the. Library of the State Historical Society of Colorado. 

V 

One year after Mitchell came to the San Juan River, the first 
Mormon «iettlers arrived. In June 1879, they set up a base camp 
near the river, between Montezuma and McElmo creeks. Next 
April they founded Bluff. They had already begun to setde on 
Navajo lands far to the west, where they had founded Tuba City in 
1 875. The seasonal movement of the Navajo flocks upset the 
Movmons, whose f<irms and pastures lay across the routes between 
the Navajos' summer and winter grazing lands. Twice a year, 
,Na\ajo flocks "trespassed'' on Mormon land, and complaints flew 
to the Navajo agent. 

Competition for land between Mormon and non-Mormon 
sctilers made matters ev en more difficult. The battle simmered on 
three frorfts. Some non-Mormons claimed that the Mormons were 
selling guns to the Indians and even joining forces with them. 
Other settlers said that Mitchell was selling Navajos ammunition 
and urging them to graze their flocks north of the river. Army^ 
officers suspected that each group was^rying to use the Navajos 
agaiTist the other. 

Constant cries of complaint came from Mitchell and from 
Bluff. Patrols by Colorado cavalry and raids from unfriendly Utes 
increased the tension. Both' Mitchell and the Mormons wanted to 
restrict the Navajos to the river's south shore. The Navajos wanted 
to graze their herds in the country to the north, to which they had 
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ihe oldAnrth I radtnf^ Post ^UhhI at the mouth ofMcFJmo Creek. Photograph courtesy of the Ubratyvfthe State 

tHitortail Society of Colorwio. « / 
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at Icaijt as much right as the whites. When the tension led to a 
shooting or a.killing. the settlers first blamed the Navajos. Then 
the) called for tavalr> and insisted that the Navajos be returnedj^y 
force to die reservation south of the river. In many cases, the 
.set'tlers' con, points were based on nothing more than greed. 

The San Ii\an area must have been a hard place to live for 
both settlers an'd Indians. In spite of the seeming friendship 
■ ' aTtd the Navajos, arguments and even. shootmgs 

'er) few of the original settlers made a home on 
In 'l880, shortly after Bluff was founded, about 

..^ Is residents left, and those who stayed asked the 

Mormon cluircl| twice if they could give up the town entirely. 
Another (own at Montezuma Cr.eek fared no better. 



\ 



between Mitch el 
vvere'conunon 
McElmo Cree.k. 
half of the town 



Hmshkhu'hui Iftye' 

One of Mitchell^ .sons, Ernest, was killed in 1881. He and 
James Merrick died vvhile prospecting in Mc)nument Valley, and 
"Navajos were blamed for the killings. Haashkeneinii Biye', the 
^ only son (jf Haashkeneinii, told the story this way: 

, . . (.Merrick and Mitchell] caijie into our country, found 
fathers mine, took sonic -samples, and got out again without 
Q bj,'nig seen. Later they came back for more .samples. On their 
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^ way out they passed near our camp. In the ir.orning I saw 
' more tracks in the sno\v*anci followed them. Near what you 
call the Mittens in Monument Valley I found one of the 
bodies, with some small sacks^of silver. The two men had been 
killed by jhc Utes, and some of Ihe Utes were sfiU there, • 
.dividing up this stuff. They said they had asked the men for 
' tobacco, and when the prospectors claimed they had none, 
killed them and took their stuff. My father and his peofJle 
' have often been blamed for these killings, but it is not true. He 
had nothing to do with it. I have killed many men, but I did not 
kill ihese'iwo. 

* ^ 

As Haashkeneinii Biye' said, his clan \^;as blamed., Mitchell 
was furious and called for the army. But when troops looked into 
the matter, the Navajos were largely cleared of the charges, 
lyiitchell made peace with his neighbors, and the Navajos even 
swore to defend him against Ute and Paiute attacks. ^ ^ 

Three years later, though, in 1 884, another shooting angered 
the San Juan setders. Haashkeneinii also played a part in this 
second, more famous killiiig. Since rumors abouf-the old chiefs 
"Pishlaki" silver mine had leaked out after the Long Walk, white 
miners Jike Mitchell and Merrick had bpen searching Monument 
Valle) for precious metal. These searches worried the headman 
and his clan, who kitew that a rush would follow if a wealthy mirte 
were foimd. 

That spring a pair of miners, Samuef Walcott and James 
McNall) , bought supplies at MitchdPs store and left to prospect in 
Monument. Valle>. Like Mitchell and Merrick, they lost their lives 
on the trail. In this case, though, the details of their death were 
learned. Haashkeneinii and his son. were accused, and the old 
headman himself went to jail.' Though all reports never exactly 
agreed, Haashkeneinii Biye' probably struck the blow that killed 
the first man and set the whole affair in mouon. He was riding 
near Chaistla Butte with his wife and sonie friends when he saw 
two Americans on the trail. With Biliiiigaii, he rode up to the old 
manr, Walcott, and his young pa. tner, McNally. They greeted each . 
other, and, before camping for the night, the Americans arranged 
to buy some mtitton. 

The Navajos came back to the camp the next morning, made 
the trade, and sat nearby while the miners drank th^ir coffee. 
McNally then went in search of their horses. Walcott took out a 
^-Ax of binoculars and let HaasHUeneinii Biye' lo/)k through them. 
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Then Uie American filled a pipe with tobacco, and the little group 
had a smoke. . 

After that, the story becomes unclear. Haashkeneinii Biye' 
said that a bo) in the group was curious about the miner s gun and 
wanted to have a look. A Navajo scout named Pete concluded 
from other reports that the Navajos planned to kill the American, 
and the bo> was trying to get the gun. F^r whatever reason, the 
miner and the bb> had a scu file over u .e rifle. Haashkeneinii Biye' 
then struck WalcoU in the back of the head with an axe. When 
Walcott began to revive, according to Haashkeneinii Biye', a man 
named Dene Ts'osii **took up the axe and hit him thr^ee or four 
.times on each side of the head near the ears and killed him right 
away." Pete decided that it happened otherwise: "The AAierican 
went to him [the boy] and told him to leave the gun alone, and 
stooped down to pick it up when Osh-ka-ni-ne-be-gay 
[Haashkeneinii Biye'J came up behind him, the American, and 
struck him in the back of the liead with ^he axe, killing him 
instandy. Ten-nai-tsosi [Dei*- Ts'osii] was still sitting' near the 
fire. ..." 

A cha^^e came next. The Navajos tried to kill McNally befoi'e 
he could escape and inforni the law. Joined by another group of 
•Navajos, the little band attacked McNally. The miner tied three 
horses together and hid behind therh. Either H<^ashkeneinii Biye' 
or Dene Ts'osii shot the horses with the Amer^o^in's rifle. Then 
, McNally shot one of the Navajos through the nead. When thg 
I)Iavajos drew back, the American got away. Old Haashkeneinii 
arrived, and they tracked the miner through the night. They 
caught and shot McNally near Black Mesa, 

Dene Ts'osii was quick to make his statement to the Indian 
agent. Onl) a few days later, Haashkeneinii and one of his sons, 
with Ganado Muchp and small army of friends, came to the 
agency to tell xheir side of the story. They were angry about the 
>vay that the agent had handled recenu killings of Navajos by 
w hitcs. Bee ause of this, the Navajos would not give themselves up. 
In the midclleof this problem, a new agent took over. He gave 
the Navajos ten clays, unuljuly 10, 1 894, to tuin themselves in. On 
that day , Haashkeneinii came to the agency with the agent's 
scouts, and the man who l^ad been shot in the head was arre^sted. 
Sull, Haashkewcinii Bi)e' could not be found. He had joined a 
band of Utes, who were ready to fight to keep him with them. The 
whole country was upset. Old Kaashkeneinii's people were up in 
.^'^-ms. "There are a great many Indians here and the air is thick 
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Haashkeimmu a leader of the i'tah Savajos, was involved in s^eral jfamotis incidents. This photograph of the 
leader and his utje «y/ > taken [tie weeks before his death in 1909. Phojtograph courtesy of the Amotia Pioneer's 
1 1 1 stone a I Society JJbrary, \ 



with rumors of war and other absurd Reports/* the agent wrote. 
"The Indians are jbadly stirred up/' he noted. | 

The agent and the troi)ps surrounded the Ute camp before^ 
dawn, but Haashllenernii Biye' and his men had fled the night 
before. The agent found only the rdm^in&^^f Samuel Walcott^' 
Though old Haashkeneinii spent seven months in jail, his son wa^s 
ne\er caught. Wficn a grand jury at last heard the case in 
November, no onb was indicted. 

It seems strange that, in the San Ji an conflicts, miners, vatlj'er 
than settlers, were killed. During this Ipcriod, at least, the miners 
almost nc\er fouiyl anythingof valiicl Unlike the farmers, they 
seJdoni posed an) threat to the Navajoi* way of life. The farmers, 
y though, took advantage of the disturbances. Again and again/the 
i fai niei s pressed thp Navajos to the poin\ of anger, called for their 
I emoval to the resef vt»'^J^<^1 ^^^^^^ took what they could of the Icjnd. 

In the 188()s and I89()s, shootingsuhreatcned to prqvoke 
ijpvn uar several times. In 1887 a Navajo killed a Mormon tpder 
^ and looted his post \\{ Rincon, eight miles below Bluff, Sixty hngry 
Navajos then came ^o Bluff ready for a fight. In May 1 893, a man 
at jeuett, near the modern towm oi* Kirtlai\d, New Mexiqo, was 
killed. A Navajo, FaVt), confessed to the killiVigand was arrested. 
He got awa> , howev er. When the Indian agen\ asked local T^Javajos 
help him catch thl» man, the) refused. With the help of troops, 

^ . '•■■"^ lee' 




wanted to 1> n\h Fatty and drive all Navajos back across the border. 
Only a careful plea from the agent avoided a battle. There was 
trouble near Mitchell's in 1893, too. BlackHorse and his followers 
harassed the owner of a store and operator of a wood-ferry on the 
San Juan. They also took two hundred dollars from the trader. 
Once again, the agent had to do some quick talking to prevent a 
fight. 



As the 1800s drew to a close, whites pushed farther and 
farther across the San Juan mesas. Conflicts became more sub- 
stantial. Instead of a few roaming miners and remote trading 
posts. ther<L' was.a rapidly growing society in the San Juan region. 
Threatened by that society, the Navajos defended themselves and 
their way of life. One medicine man, in particular, led a strong 
group. That man was Ba'ililii. i 

Ba'ililii was born about 1 859 in Canyon de Chelly but moved 
to the San Juan River east of Aneth before being sent to Fort 
Sumner. In the period after Bosque Redondo. he gained notice as 
a resourceful young man. By the late 1800s, he had become a 
wealthy medicine man. His name meant "One with Magic Power" 
or "Knows Many Ceremonials." He knew the Night Chant well, 
and "he became famous for his skill on the last night of the 
Mountain Chant." 

At the same lime, though. Ba'ililii's fame also caused fear. 
When the People returned from Fort Sumner, he was suspected 
ofbeinga witch. At that time, many Navajos were accused of being 
witches, and some were killed. Ba'ililii also made enemies because 
lie never backed down from a confrontation or looked for a 
compromise. At least once, he was chased out of the Aneth coun^ 
try. While he was away, he learned English and the white \yay of 
life from the Mormons to the north. 

Forceful and smart. Ba'ililii became a leader. His group be- 
lieved that the old way of life was sacred. They objected to the 
high-handed changes that the whites sometimes ordered. When 
agetus cho.se to push the matter of forced education in Sari Juan 
County . Ba'ililii and his followers opposed them. Like their south- 
ern kinsmen at Round Rock, they refused t6 send their children 
many miles away to a school which could teach them little that the 
parents thought worth learning- 



Ba'ililu 
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THE NAVAJO AS A NATION 



A Time .of Growth 

The tribe was growing quickly as this century begai?. By 1 899 
the People numbered more than twenty thousand. Since the re- 
turn from Hweeldi, the tribe had doubled. Once agaiifi Navajo 
flocks were as large as they had been in the days before ihe Long 
Walk. By 1911 Navajoland included more than twelvd million 
acres, and efforts were being made to increase the tribal land. 

The fact that the Navajo reservation expanded in this period 
was an unusual victory. During this time, many groups' tried to 
take away American Indians' tribal lands. Some whites com- 
plained thai tribes like the Navajos had more than 1 ,000 acres per 
person. No Indian needed this much land, the whites argued. So 
they planned to set aside or "allot" ,160 acres for each Navajo. 
Then the remaining tribal land would be opened to white settle- 
ment. ^ 

But the critics' numbers were^wrong. If 12,000,000 acres had 
been divided among more than 20,000 Navajos, no Indian would 
have owned more than 600 acres. And most Navajoland was of no 
use to farmers or ranchers. The land that could be used was simply 
full. One man figured out that each sheep-unit had only 7.6 acres. 
The white ranchers, who wanted to open Navajo lands, had as 
much as 8.4 acres for each sheep-unit, 



Stock Reduction 

The People's grcctest crisis in the new century came as a result 
of the si^e of the Navajo herds. The 1 899Report of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs said that the tribe owned 1,000,000 sheep, 
250.000 goats, and more than 100,000 horses. Fragile, dry range 
land could not support such large flocks and herds for long. Signs 
of overgrazing had been seen before the turn of the century. Soon 
the loss of grassland became serious. If any good land was to be 
saved, officials decided, there was only one thing to do: reduce the 
size of the herds. 
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As glass tor Navajo Hocks became scarcer and scarcer, the 
sheep got thinner and thinner. Each year the wool clip was less 
than the year before. The land had scars from overrun livestock 
trails. Weeds began to replace the better grasses that had fed the 
herds for so long. A few years later, a commissioner of Indian 
affairs wrote about the conditions, saying: "The soil, trampled and 
eaten out to the roots of its vegetation, fought a rapidly losing 
battle. The wind blew it in dust clouds, flash floods swept it in rusty 
torrents into the Colorado River, sheep erosion pilfered the top- 
soil." Whilethe Na\ajos increased f()ur hundred perceiit, the land 
was able to produce only one-half as much as it had. 

Charles H. Burke began to look at the maUer when he was 
commissioner of Indian affairs in the 1920s. Burke felt that some 
rules were needed to protect the "rights" of the poorer Navajos 
who <lid not own much livestock. While a few ricos ran very large 
herds, more than half of the tribal members owned only a 
hundred head or fewer. Without more range, there was little a 
Navajo could do to start a herd of his own. The Navajo economy 
could not grow. As a result, most Navajos stayed poor, while a few 
did well. 

But Rilrke did not seem to see the differences between the 
Navajo and the white econoni) . Though a Navajo leaser may have 
owned "more than his share" of goods, he used his wealth to help a 
wide circle of kin, friends, and neighbors. Some large herds made 
work and income for several related families. Burke's efforts thiis 
worked against the structure of Navajo society. At times his 
policies brought an end to the work that had helped the poorer 
members of the tribe. As a result, the stock reduction programs 
are sdll a bittei nienioi ) for the Navajos who lived through them. 

Agents tried to talk Navajos into selling horses that were not 
u.scd for work. I'liey also tried to improve the (juality of Navajo 
sheep. But these efforts did little to change the size of the herds. 
Officials then tried taxes. If large stock owners weir taxed to p y 
for the exti a burden their herds put on the land, officials thou^.U, 
then ranchers would not increase the size of their herds. The 
Tribal Council was not convinced b> the official who was sent to 
explain the government's program in 1928. Still, the council did 
set a tax of eleven (enis per head on all family herds larger than 
one thousand head. 

In spite of these efforts, the problem was still serious. Studies 
made in the earl> 1 93()s showed that the Navajo range was used bv 
■ twice as,man> animals as it could .support. Even with the large 
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herds, the People iiatl trouble surviving. At the same time, the 
Depression largel) destroyed the market for the animals. The 
Navajos had no choice. They simply had to reduce the size of their 
herds right away. At the same dme, they had to improve the 
quality of the sheep that they kept. In the long run, they also had 
to find different ways to help their economy. If these things were 
not done, the range would be ruined, and eventually the Navajos 
would starve. So it was decided that if ranchers did not comply 
with reducuon orders, force would be used. If no mar ket cpuld be 
found for the surplus animals, THey would have to be killed. 

In 1 933 John Collier became commissioner of Indian affairs. 
That fall the Navajo Tribal Council met to talk over the details of a 
plan for stock reduction. Many government "New Deal" pro- 
grams had been set up on the reservation to fight the Depression. 
The new plan made use of those programs. It would begin with a 
careful program of soil conservation and would try to open new 
grazing land. It would also start building many new schools so that 
the Navajos could learn the skills needed for wage work. But the 
heart of the program w as stock reduction. In the first phase, the 
reservation would be divided into districts. Each district would 
have to reduce its stock by 10 percent. Each rancher would ^Iso 
have to reduce his block b> that much, whether his herd was large 
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or small. All in all, lOO.QOO sheep would be bought from Navajo - 
owners. Since the council could see no other choice, they agreed. 

Nothing shocked the Navajos more than seeing this plan in 
action. At first, it did not work because the People opposed the 
whole concept. To the Navajos of the 1930s, livestock was wealth. 
Sheep gave the People security. Selling or killing that stock could 
Only bring hardship, for a person could not eat paper dollars. In a 
shorLtimeahejiiaa£)LJi^asjip-ent^a 

Tact that the mone^ paid for the sheep did not cover Navajo losses 
caused more anger. Smaller ranchers had to give up productive 
ewes to meet the quota. Unlike the ricos, who could sell mostly 
worthless stock, the smaller ranchers were badly hurt. In the end, 
the plan added to the gap between rich and poor. 

Still there seemed to be-no other way. Members of the Tribal 
Council supported the plan even though most Navajos opposed it. 
At the next election, those members were voted out of office and 
the tribe chose new councilmen who opposed Collier's plan. So it 
went with each new election. As each new council came to see the 
problem, they endorsed the reduction program. In later years, 
few people. Navajo or non-Navajo. have denied the wisdom of the 

" plan. But the high-handed way in which the program was put into 
effect caused much pain. 




S»me ihrsKKk-Tfdudmn plan m acUon simktd the S.-.vajos. Thry prcusud tftf xvasteand tht way Iht program 
wii camtd nut. I'lmtogrnph courier^ of thr KaiLW ( ily Federal Records Cenlrr. 
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The Navajos had always shown themselves to be a people who 
were open to change and to usefjii! new ideas. But the stock 
reduction plans forced them to act against their wishes. Their 
resistance could have been predfcted. Even Collier knew the rea- 
sons for what he called their "agoni/ing and angry resistance." 
But, in his e ntire career ()f_,y\ jjrkmg^\mfe hni^^^ 
' nurhTng~likc lE 

The plan went through stages. First 90,000 sheep were taken 
off the range. Then 15*0,000 goats were bought and removed. But 
few of the animals were put to good use. Many were herded into 
canyons and shot. This seemed to help only the buzzards and 
co)otes who'fed on the bodies. The People pointed out the waste, 
but still the plan went on. - 

New rules were drawn up. These, it was hoped, would also 
govern grazing once the reduction was complete. By 1935 the 
number of sheep and goats was down from about 1,300,000 to 
about 950,000. Horses were also reduced. In 1940 grazing per- 
mits, based on (he stock a man owned in 1937, were passed out. 
Young men who had owned no stock before that date would have 
to find a new source of income. By 1948, the number of sheep, 
goats, and horses w as down to what seemed to be a safelevel. After 
fifteen bitter years, the |)roblem seemed to be over. 

. Soil Covsewaiiofi 

A second part of the New Deal plan had been soil conserva- 
tion. America's program of soil conservadon began with the 
Navajos. While some officials were reducing the herds, others 
made ever} effort to improve the land with a better syitem of 
irrigation. Unlike earlier programs, the water projects begun 
during this period and later were well-planned and well-funded. 
When a bad drought struck in 1950, the huge Navajo Indian 
Irrigation Pr6ject on the San Juan River was already in the plan- 
ning stages. 

Nexv Jobs , 

Wage work was the third part of the New Deal program for 
the Navajos. The People had to be taught other ways of making a 
living besides sheep-hci ding, and they needed emergency help. 
The New Deal was the first step in that direction. New Deal w^ork* 
jriograms hired Navajos to build all kinds of w^atcr projects. 
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Young Navajos learned about hourly work and wages, and about 
the skills the work required. Wage work became a more and more ^ 
{(nportant source of income for the Navajos. Such projects 
brought more than two million dollars to the reservation each 

year. . 
Because of these programs, the Navajo economy did begm to 

* grow. The trader was still a key part of the local economy, espe- 
cially in the more remote parts of -the reservation. But he no 
longer ran the economy of whole communities. ^ 

At the same' time, as paved iqads were built, more tourists 
• began to come to Navajbland. The market for- Navajo blankets 
and jewelry quickly grew. As demand went up, so did the prices 
the Navajo craftsmen could ask. Weavers and Jewelers began to 
get better pay for the time they spent on their art. Another new 
.source of income came from the half-millio^icres of forest in _ 
Navajoland. which can produce fifty million board-feet of lumber • 
each year. When the tribe began to cut the timber, morej(ybs were . 
created. Tourists also meant morejobs, since they brought money 
to motels, restaurants, and gas stations that hired Navajos. Soon 
most young iN^/avajo men began working for wages. 

For many years, though, the change to this new way of earn- 
ing a living caused problems for the young Navajos. Working 
awayi from' home coukl be miserable. Ruth UnderhiH explains: 

The Navajo might know some English, but he had not learned 
(lie general aggressiveness with which a white man pushes 
himself ahead in the wotld. Nor did he dream that, in order to 
make frie.nds. he must "sell" himseifV Used to the protecting 
presence of tlan. family,' and Navajo schoolmates, he? simply 
waited for the group to c arry him along. The group didniol. 

Thus survival often reciuired a new way of life. Many Navajo 
' workers made t he change. For a while. World War 1 1 provided as 
many jobs as the Navajos coukl use. When the war ended, though,, 
many Navajos found themselves out of work. 

One answer was to start Navajo busine.<^ses. If Navajos could 
set up .shop, other Navajos could' have jobs as Well as services. 

• Besides, at such jobs, their children could work with friends near 
home. No Navajo youth would have to face the strangeness oi a 

^5"b in a white city.. 
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-/ ^rli^^d ^at fir red to tiuuh thii Sinajo Jmi rate in the ftirl^ twentieth trutury. A Sitneon Schivrmbngtr 
photoffruph, tuuTtt^y of the \mitk\onniti hiAtitiUion Sationat A nthol)ologi( al Archives* 



Alining 

More:* than tourism, limber, tribal business, or wage work, 
mining came to support the Navajo Tribe. Miners never did find 
much gold or silver in Navajoland. The wealth that they found was 
black — coal and oil. In 1907 a w^ll in a remote part of Monument 
Vallev began to pump Navajo oil. Soon it was clear that tribal lands 
held large pools of oil. The Aneth Extension, fifty thousand acres 
that Congress had given the tribe in 1933, became the site of the 
Greater Aneth Oil Field. Natural gas also came out of nearby 
w ells. The mining of uranium added to the tribe's royalty income. 
Deposits of bentonite, g)psum, lime, alum, and other minerals 
have been found as well. 

The mining changed Navajo life in many ways. Mines and 
drilling rigs have hired a great number of Navajos. Navajo labor 
built man)'of ^he houses and pipelines that support large-scale 
mining. This income was welcome to many people in the San Juan 
area. 

More important than wages, though, were the royalties-ihe- 
tribc earned, from the mines. The Tribal Council chose not to 
cU\ide the weahh among all the People. It would not have helped 
anyone much if it had been split up that wily. Instead the council 
put the money in banks. There it earned interest and paid for 
man) tribal projects. A' scholarship fund was begun and later 
cxoanded.. Xlone) was set aside for an irrigation project. The 
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money also paid for a sawmill. A utility commission was formed, 
' and sewage and water projects were planned. 

Tribal GovemnenC, - i 

Mining had a more important effect. It was nlining that, first 
showed the need for tribal organization. Only a group diat could 
speak for the tribe as a whole could grant Ifeases to the mming 
companies. The first attempt to organize was at a general meeting 
\lield-at4herSatrruIin Agency in 192 Ito approve land leases for oil 
Vnd gas drilling. Then, because there was no otlier group to do it, 
fhree important Navajos formed a Business Council in 1922 to 
cfcal with the oil companies. Chee Dodge, Charlie Mitchell, and 
DWal Chee Bckiss sat on thie council. 
A Later. Commissioner Burke drew up a plan tor Navajo gov- 
ernment It called for a '.'Commissioner of th^ Navajos' who 
woSild be chosen by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Delegates trom 
six local cri.strict.s'would form the council. This group first met at 
Tort\ Defiance in 1923 and electe4^eni y Chee' Dodge as cha.r- 
' luaiAThe delegates were Robert Martin, peshna CahcheschiUige, 
IaCH)bC Mortal). l odeschene Bardony. Hosteen Usajielin,. Louis 
Watcliinan. George Bancroft. Zagenitzo, Hosteen Be golden. 
Bcffa,\Hostecn Nez, Beccnti Bega. and Hosteen Yazzie Jesus. 

But in those early vears. most Navajos thought the council 
was a pilppet of the Bureau of Indian Affair.s .and other whites. 
And the People did not trust a representative government to 
speak [ir the whole group on an issue. Who would speak tor the 
ininoritx? thev asked. Such an idea had real dangers. . 

Because ofthe.se fear.s. the Navajos did not use the' Indian 
•Reorganization Act of 1 934. This act called for tribal constitutions 
and elections so thataribes could make a start toward selt- 
ffovernmqnt. Each tribe could vote to accept Or reject the act. 1 he 
Navajos, for their part, cho.se to try their own' plan of government. 
Besides. atShat time, the People feared that the act would give the 
government more control over stock reduction. 

The tribe WcUUed to allow for the opinions of the small groups 
on the outskirts of the reservation. So they divided the area into 
chapters. Eac'h chapter would elect members to a central tribAl 
coimcil Local government would take place at the chapter level. 
The plan was a compromise, and it worked well. The f u st chapters 
were formed at Leupp, near Flagstaff Others were soon set upall 
'>ver the reservation. 
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In 1936 the couiu il chose an executive committee to plan the 
government and constitution of the' Navajos. A constitutioHal 
assembly met in 1937. The constitution it wrote was turned down* 
by the Interior Department. In spite of this, the tribe helfl'an 
election in 1938.jrhe Navajos chose a 74Mnember tribal council, 
with Jacob Morgan as chairman. Tribal heaclquarters were moved 
to Window Rock, and a uiodern town grew up around the tribe's 
new capital. 

After the election of the Navajo Tribal Council, the far-flung 
groups of Navajos began to think of themselves as one people. 
Now the) had a wa) to take action as a united tribe. They Would 
take connol of their own affairs. They jverr anxious to govern 
iheniselves. But some elements of Navajo life were still strongly 
tied lo the United States government. Education, for example, 
was one of the People s greatest concerns. Yet, through the first 
part of this centiu) , the Bureau pf Indian Affairs sull made most ^ 
of the clecisitiiis about how Navajo students should be educated. 

Education 

Onl) three hundred studeniii went to government boarding 
schools in 1903. B> 1910.ihough. attendance was oji its way up, 
and less'1 brce was used to make students attend. More schools 
were built to teach more children. Twenty-five years later;. 
Navajos went to boarding schools at Reams Canyon, Little Water, 
Tuba City. Shiprock. Leupp, Chinle, Crownpoint, Toadlena, and 
Wingate. Some parents sent students to schools as far away as 
Albuquerque, Grand Junction. Santa Fe, Phoenix. Fort Lewis, 
Fort Apache, and the Sherman Institute in Riverside, California. 

, But all the problems with the old schools had not yet been 
solved. Harsh discipline still caused a great deal of pain to the 
children and their parents. Children still had' to suffer through 
long hours of hard work. Studetits marclied from one class or job 
lo the next. Conditions were still worse thai\they should have 
been. ^ \ 

During this period, many students found ihat they were 
misfits when the) came home from school. Scliool graduates were 
ofien strangers in their own homes. Their new tastes and habits 
did not fit with the traditional ones. Parents aiicl children hardly 
knew what to do. So, ^^ hen a child came home, he was blessed and 
purified of Anglo influence. Then he was thrust back into the old 
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In the iwenUrih < rntury, mi ny < hangn urrr made m the schoqh, Navajo parents were able to play a greater role 
then children \ rdmutum, nnd more ami more Snvajos began to atteiul school. These students were 
photoptiphrdonbulf thr W titn n Savajo Si hmd at Tuba Ctty, Ariiona. Photograph courtesy of Record Group 
7^, *\atifmal Archive\. WaduufTton, I) C. ^ 

SI()vvl),thc ^'misfits" weri^ accepted and education improved. 
B) the mid-^30s, the B.I.A/s policy had changed. Instead of 
forcing the cjuUiren to accept white ways, B.I. A., schools h(egan 
• tr)ing to toleiajc and encourage the Indian ways. The cli[14rcn 
wcie taught in^Wnajoas well as English. Officials also decidedlhat 
the boarding .school was not the best place.to teach a young child- 
I he government began a large program to build day-schools. No 
less than nft\ day-schools went up on the Navajo reservation 
during the 1 i^30s. That meant that a Navajo child could spend his 
Ufcw iih his parents and attend school during the day. His parents 
could come toschool lusee what went on there and even take adult 
classes themselves. At the same time, the boarding schools were 
changed. The older children who went to theni would live^as 
studcMits, not laborers. The) would have real job training. Educa- 
tion soon became a key part of Navajo life. • 

The first graduates often sent their own children to school. 
Knowing the schools' weaknesses and.strengths, they wanted a say 
in what tlieir children would learn and how it would be taught. 
Soon Navajo parents began electing Navajos to school boards, and 
, Navajo teachers took jobs in. local schools. Today, at last, the 
schools which the Navajo children attend are becoming truly 
- ^•*blic. 

ERjc . m 
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EducalionUiml the Utah i\'avajos: lifi'ililii 

The Navajos' desire to have a say in ihe education of their 
children was made clear in 1907. By that time, Ba'ililii and his San 
Juan lolloweis fell the governincht had gone too far in forcing 
thildrch t< go to school. Supcrintqiident William H.Shelton, who 
wa.s behind the forced atteiiclancie, was just as strong-willed as 

Ba'ililii. i 

Plant had been made a^ early as 1 894 to open a Navajo school 
in Bluff. Agent Plummei- had gone so far as to bring Miss Anna C. 
- Egan toBluff and i)laco Iv-r in charge of a day school. She was to 
camp oat on the site and prepare the children. As supplies ar- 
rived, she was to take charge of building the school. At tlr.st, classes 
were jieldui a brush shelter or a tent. There yere no funds for a 
real School building. 

The Report of the Commissionn of India u AJfairs late_K noted that 
the Navajos were "interested and pleased" with the idea of a 
.school. Iii 1900 the town of Bluff sent a delegation to Superinten- 
dent Sjielton. They offered to sell him the entire town for use as a 
.school. If the Bluff .school had been built, Navajo childrenxrould 
have gone to school near their homes and parents. Perhaps then 
there would ha\e been no tiohble with Ba'ililii,. But the agency 
could iKU afford to build the 31uff school. So, in 1907, Shelton 
decided to .send the San Juan : hool children all the way to f hip- 
roc.k/f he San Juar parents, for their part, wanted their children 
to stay at home. 

Ba'ililii's resistance jvas not quiet. Once, after a council near 
Aneth, he and his friends shot at the stumps around t|ieir camp. 
I hev pretended their targets wei'e the men who came to take tlje 
cliiUiieii a\\a> toschool. When one of Shelton 's Indian policemen, 
Sandov.d. warned Ba'ililii not to disobey the officiars orders, he 
w as; t based aw av. Ba'ililii used ever) chance to show his distaste for 
the- <ij^enc\ s orders. He e\en stopped his followers from having 
. th^ir sheep dipped. i 

111 1 csponsetoal' this. Shelton took forceful action. He wrote 
tlu- i.'nimi.ssioner of indian affairs in March that "they [Ba'ililii's 
t>io ij)| li.nc purchased arms and ammunition and are threaten- 
uiu U' K\\\ d)( larnier. m)self, the policemen, or anyone else that 
uitci .n esuuh theniinau) wa)."Sheltoh claimed that Ba'ililii was 
gaitiing suppoit l)> thrcatcning"to kill those who oppose him and 
his followcis." .Against the advice of others, Shelton chose to visit 
' ^*he area and look In th.e problem himself. 
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Shelton and Special, Agent R. S. ponnell made the tfip in 
April. They reported that Ba'ililii and his gj oup were well-arhied 
and had raided the herds , of the whites liyjng near the rt|servation. 
Shelton asked that soldiers be placed near Aneth to control \he 
Navajos.iHe also asked that the Wavajos be disarmeid and the 
• -leaders sent away. . \ j \ 

•• The Navajos, for their part, wereangry at stupid g(|)vernment 
attempts at irrigation. The government had cut new ditches acros^ 
Navajo farms and spoiled the ditches that the Navajos had already^ 
made. Since then, ..no watpr had flowed through new or old \ 
ditches. The gates at the head o f the new ditches were poorly built. 
When they were opened, the river popred in with such force that it 
cut d^ecp gullies through the fields. | 

the old conflicts over grazing lands and the old^ complaints 
about offMcservation NavajOs also kept things tense. When a 
sheep-dip, was held at Aneth, Ba'ililii refused to let his sheep be 
flipped. VV'hite r-inchcrs he ard reports that the Navajqs had armed 
.^themselves for a fight. Then a rival headman diecl. hi his last 
v%oids. he supposedly said Ba'ililii had killed him with witchcraft. 

Shelton asked for tioops again. He pointed outjhat, even if 
there was no figti^ting, the troops would restore confidence; in"his 
.power. Then he could l egroup his police force and restore order. 
The .secretary of the interior agreed. He felt that if the Navajos 
saw a show of force, they would not think of starting a fight. 
• Without tioops, the conflii:t could become "a difficult problem, 
and one that may involve bloodshed." Two troops of Fort Win- 
' I gate's Fifth Cavalry left for Aneth in late October. The plan was, 
["after arriving at A'lcth and inarching by his place the next 
uiorning, early, to return and .sci/.e him [Ba'ililii]." He and other 
■ "niig-leadcrs" would be taken away as prisoners. 

Shelton took no chances. He arrived at the Four Corners 
Trading Post in advance of the troops. There hd surprised and 
. ai rested Cisco, a member of Ba'ililii's group. Then he held "all 
Indian.s entcijng Four Corners after our arrival, for fear of them 
( ' carrying information to Bai-a-)il-le of the a' rival of troups. . . ." 
Shchon learned that Ba'ililii ^md some of his men were per- 
forniingaceicmony on the south side of the San Juan River, four 
miles east of Aneth. He made hi.-j hnal plans.\Only then did he 
inform his tioops of their nii-Ssioil. After tci'lirig the friendly In- 
dians of his plan, he "put iheni all under guard until we were 
ready to move." He was afraid some of them might get word to 
^K-i'ililii. 

ERIC -ISO 
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XI. DINK DOG VVAASHINDOON 



The troops ino\ed away from the tiading post at 2:30 A M. on 
October 29. The) crossed t^ie Sail Juan River. Then, at about 5:45 
A.M., the) surrounded the hogan and rushed in. They found 
Ba'ilihi, Poll), and another Navajo just getting up from sleep. 
Na\ajos from ,iiearb) hogans heard the noise, and some came to 
the hogan. The) were arrested and handcuffed. Others shot at the 
police and the troops. The fight lasted fifteen or twenty minutes. 
When it was over, two Navajo men had been killed. All the others 
in the area had been captured or had escaped through the heavy 
brush. By 7:30 a.m., the troops were in Aneth with their prisoners. 

Naabaahi Ya/hi, or "Little Warrior," was shot through the 
stomach without warning v hile standing in front of Ba'ililii's 
hogan. Ditfee'ii Ya/hi, or "Little Wet One," was hit in the head 
while shooting from behind a tree. Ch'ah Ditfoi, or "^uzzy Hat," 
es( aped after being wounded in the leg. He had raij ^ the alarm 
bv firing the first shot at the soldiers. It was said of Ba ..Hi: ''When 
Bai-a-lil-le was captured, he growled like a bear. T^ey tried to 
make him stop, but he wouldn't, so one of the soldiers took his 
$ix-sh()oter and hit him over the head with it three times and 
knocked him cold. Then they tied him up. He was covered with 
blood." In addition to Ci$co, Ba'ililii, and Polly, the troops also 
took Hastiin I'soh, Ba'ililii Bida', Atsidii, Bistfee'ii, Naakai Blye', 
Tlizifahi Biye', and iMeleyon. 




Joon aftfr Ba 'liiiiinmi ff^sfollourrs iine captumi on October 29, 1 907, this picturr xvas taken ofthefn A mong 
"those shou'tf\ire lUi'diln (seated, third from right). (immediatol) to his right), and Agent Shrlton 
tM«inding. Mxth fr<»iii left). Phutugrapti tourtf^y of the *Resrnnh Seitwn^ Pa>ks and Recreation, ;Vflrrt;« 
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The troops took the prisoners to Fort Wingate. Hastim Tsoh, 
an old man, was set free. The officer-in-charge thought that all the 
men bh^uld serve at least two years' at hard labor and Ba'ililii and 
Polly should serve ten. The secretary of the interior wanted them 
held at Fort -Huachuca indefinitely. Meleyon,. who soon came 
down with a case of tuberculosis, w;is set free but confined to the 
southern* part of the reservation. 

^Rumors spread that Bila' Shizhahi, or **Crooked Finger," a 
Piny on, Arizona, headrnan, was planning revenge. Though it was 
thought he might kill one of the agent's policemen, nothing ever 
came of the seare. For a w hile, all seemed quiet after the prisoners 
were^ taken away: 

But soon protests were raised. In the first place, it seemed ^ 
Ba'ililii himself, was guilt) only of gambling, rustling, and 
whiske)-trading. He was not guilty of themore serious crimes that 
had led to the attack. Also, the Nftvajos had never been given 
"lawyers. I'hey had been locked up without a trial. They had also 
been assaulted. Howard Antes of Aneth's Navajo Faith Missipn 
began to work foi their release. He Wii,s soon joined by the Indian 
Rights Association. Though the DistricrCourt of Arizona turned 
down a motion to set thcin^free, all but Ba'ililii and Polly were 
released in earl\ 1909. In March the Supreme" Court overturned 
the decision, cUid tlie two remaining Navajos were home by July. 
1 wo )ears later, Ba'ililii died when his boat capsi/ed in the San 
Juan River. His br)dy was never found. 

Ba'ililii, like all traditional Navajos, had been very concerned, 
about the governmeiit s threats to the Navajo way of life. When 
theg()\ernnient cut the students sacred hair and taught them" not 
to respect the NaAajo way, the Navajos fought back. Despite the ' 
govei nnieiu's effoits li) turn them into whitenien. the Navajos 
would remain Dine. 
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XII. TADlbllN K'EH ATIINGOO: 
ALONG THE POLLEN PATH 



1 



* ♦* The story of the People has been told only to this point. But 
this is not the end. Much more of the story remains to be told; it 
wilLta'ke^ears to both live and tell it, . , 

-We have come far from the time of the Emergence, yet the 
power of that tiipe is still with the People. W hen the Peo{)le came 
into this Earrh-Siirfacc World, they found it muddy and shape- 
less. Monsters stalked the land and threatened the People and 
their sacred ways. But the Holy People protected the ancestors of 
tile Navajos. Thc> gave the People the power to deal with all 
Monsters who would threaten their way. By using this power, 
Monster Sla)cr and Born Foi Water brought order, pea^e, bal- 
ance, and harmqn) to the People in ancient times. Even today they 
help the People. "Coyote is still around, too. 

The Hol> , People sent Changing Woman .to form a' People a 
nation. Fro)n the time she c/eated the first of the clans until today, 
the People liav e hijd to overcome man) obstacles and defeat many 
mon.>ters. In man) wa)s, these new monster were as fearsome as 
Yeitsoh. The armored and mounted Spaniards were only the first 
_()f a k)ng parade of aliens who came to the People's land. Some 
\ame to make p(?4ce, most to make war. The People do not forget. 
The Long Walk still burns in their memory. So do reservauon 
boundarv ^^isputes, stock reducUons, and the intrusions of miners 
and fanners. Through all of Uiis the Navajos have endured. And 
the) have done more. The) have condnued to adapt and grow in 
harmonv with the power the) received from Changing Woman, 
Sheep graze near oil and gas wells, horses stand next to pickup 
trucks, summer shade hou.ses are built near new fram-e homes, 
and new schools replace old ones. But the Navajos themselves 
have remained independent through all changes, clinging to the 
trail of beauty. 

The Peoplestrive to walk in the pollen path and pray with the 
singer: 
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11ms happily you accomplish your tasks. 

Happily the old mdn will regard you. 

Happily the old women will regard you. 
^ Happily the young men will regard you. 

Happily the ypung women will regara you. 

Happily the boys will regard you. 

Happily Ihe girls will regard you. 

Happily the children will regard you. 
\ Pfftppily the [headmen] will regard you. 

Happily, as the) scatter in different directions, they will 
^ regkrd you. 

Happily, as they approach their homes, they will regard 
you. 

Happily may their roads home be on the trail of pollen. 

Happily may they all get back. 

In [sacred] beauty, happily I walk. 

With [sacred] beauty before me, I walk. 

With [sadied] beauty behind me, I walk. 

With [sacred] beauty below me, I walk. 

With [sacred] beauty above >me, I walk. 

With [sacred] .beauty^all arou'nd me, I walk. 

It is fmislxed in [sacred] beauty. 

It is finished in [sacred] beauty. 

it is finished in [sacred] t)eauty. 

It is finished in [sacred] beauty.'^ 

So it is said, Walking in saci^ed beautyVJ^e story goes on/' 
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Tmtty between ihe United States oj America 
and the Mavajo Tribe of Indiam 
Concluded June I, 1868 

Arliclos of a I roaty and Agrctnicnl made and tiilertd into ai Fort SiimiicT, New Mexico, on « 
the first day ol Iiiiic, 1868, l.y and between tlie United States, represented by its Conimissioners. 
I iciHCMiant CeiieraW, I , .Slierin..n and Coloiiel Saninel F. Tappan, of tlie one partrand the Navajo 
nation or t.ihe of In.lians. reprc.cnte.l b) .heir Chiefs and Headmen, <l"'y f M'f ""^^ ^"h 
enipowcroA to act f.n the whole people of sai.l nation or tr.be. (the .namc5 of said Chiefs and 
Mcadinon being hereto Milxcrjlied,) ol tlie otlier part, witness: 

Attutel. From this day forward all war between the parties to this agreement shall for ever cease, 
niogoverniiieni of ihe LniiedSwtes desires pcaie, and its honor is hereby pledged to keep it. I-he 
Indians desire peace, and they now pledge their honor to keep it. , ■ f.x •.„,i 

If ba,l nieii among tlie whites, or .piioi.g otlic. people subject to the authority of the 'United 
States, shall commit an> wrong upon the person or property of the Indi.ins. 'h-lV'"'^;' ^'^Z™^ 
upon pr.«.f iiia<let<,tl.e.igenta.Hlf<.rwar<ledt<.tlieC:<..n>n.ss.<.iierof Indian Affairsa NSashingtoii 

City. pro< oc.l at once to cause the offender to be arrested and punished according to the lawsof the 
United Stales and also t.i leiinbiiise the injured persons for the loss sustained. 

If }wd men aiiioni; the Indians shall ccmiinit a wrong or depred'ation upon the perstiii or 
property of aiiv one. .vhite. bla.k. or Indian, subject to the authority of the United States and at 
pea c therewith, the Navajo trilK,- agree that the) will, on proof nude to their agent, ami on notice 
by him. dehver up lh,> wrongdoer to .he Umted States, .obe tried and p.iiiishe.l according to it 
laws- and in <ase tliey wllliilly refuse so to <lo. the person injured slial he reimbursed for his ,oss 
fro,, .heannm.iesorotheriiioiioysclueor tobetoinediiethemunder this treat^oranyothers tm^ 
may be made wid, the United States. Aii.l the I'resi.lent may prescribe such rules and regulat.o is 
f,„ ascertainiiiK .lamages un.ler this arti, le ..sin his judgment may be pro,K,r; but no such danKige 
shall beath.isted an.l p.ud ...ml exainincd and passed ..poiihy theC.,.niiiiiss.,.iierof Indian Affairs 
aiKl no one sustaining l..ss whilst vir.lati.ig. or because of yiolatmg. the provisions of tins treaty or 
ihe laws of tlie Uniled Slates shall be reiiiibnrsed tliercjfor. 

Autclfll 'Ihe Umie I. Slates agiees that the following district of country.to wif b(;uiidcd on the- 
nouh by the ;57tli .legree of iiorlli latmi.le. south bv an east a.i.l west line passi.ig tliro.igli thes.te of, 
old Fort DeliaiKe. lii Canon Bo.iito. c«st by the parallel of loiigit..de wh.ch. if prolonged sou, 
wonld pass tluoiigh ..1.1 Fort l.>..ii. or the Ojo-.le-oso. Beai Spiiiig. and west by a parallel of 
ionRitulle about \W 30' west of Creenwidi. provided it embraces the outlet of the Caiion-cle- 
Chilly, wh.ci. , anon is to 1h- all mk hi.led in tins rc servation. shall he. and the same is hereby, set apart 
..for th;. use and .Kcupation ol .he Navajo .ribe of In.lians. aii.l for such other friendly tribes or 
in,hv,duallndiansasfroiiitiiiietotime,hes may iK-wilhng. with theconsent of the Umted Sates.to 
...hiiit aniongtheni. an.l the Un.te.l .S,ates..g.ees.hat no ,x.-rsoiis except those herein soauiliorued 
,o,l... and ex. ept such ..fli.ei s. soldier>. agniis. and e,npl..yesM theg«veri„nent..,r .,f the Indians, 
as niav be a.ith..ri/e.l to enter ,ip..ii In.liai. reset vati.ms in dis< barge ..f duties ■•iiposed by law. ..r 
the ..r.lers ol ,he President^, shall ever be permitte.l t.. pass ..vet, settle up..n, ..r reside in. the 
territ.irv .lescribed in this arti.le. ,• 

irtuir IN I he United .Slates agrees t.i cause t.. be built at s.i.iie point within said reservatitm. 
" where limber .....1 water .nay be cnvenient. the f.,ll..wiiig buildings: |i warelmuse. t., c..st nU 
exceeduiK twentyfiv<^ Iniii.lre.l d.dlars. an age.icy building f.ir the residence ..f theagent. not to 
CO,, exceeding three ,jj,m.saiid d.illars. a carpenter slit.p an.l bhicksniith sh.ip. not to cost excc-eding 
one thousand .h.llars each, and a scl..K.I-li..use and chapel, .s., soon as a sufficient nuniber .,f 
children can be nidu.e.l ,.. .ni.Mi.l sch.,.,1. which shall n..t est t., exceed five tlumtond .l.illars. 

Arttclr II'. 1 he Untied States agrees thai the agent f..r .he N.iv:,i..s slir.l! make his h.„n^ at the 
agem y building; that he shall reside a,n..ng llieni an.l shall keep an offi. e ..pen at all lin.es for the 
purp..se-..f prompt and .hhgenl iii.|Uiry into such niattersof omplaint by .ir against the Indiansas 
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niav bt pti NLiiU iiftii iiiu >it^.iiUiir«.i>.iLM>ft>r thi faithfuUiisch.irgi lif ihIrt liudesenjixned b)1au. 
Ill till itiNC!>ol titiiUil.uiuiMXi )>tist>ii4>r proptrt) lit sh/illtJiiM.' the c\ idcnce tube taken iii writing 
aiui forw.iriied. ri>gcthcr vsitfi liib r»iniing, to tlu- (a>nnnisMoner lif Indian Aff.urs, uhosc detisiun 
sliall be biiuimg on the parties to this treaty. / 

' . / ' ' ' 

Article} . If jiiv iiulu ulii.il belonging tt) said triUc. ur Icg.ill) incurporatcdNMth a. being the head of 

a famiK . shall ill !>iic ttuiiiiiniLnLc farhitng. lit shall liaM the pri\ ilege to seiett. in (he presence and 

with tht a^MSianct i>f flit agtm then in thar^<. . a tiai t tiflaiid within said reservation, not exceeding 

iiiic hundred and MXt) atreMii extent, which tiait. when so jeletted. certified, and recorded in the 

land iHiok ' as herein ilc!>iribed. shall cease to be held in cciiniiiou. but the same inay be iKciipied 

and held in the exclusive posNcsMiUit^f the pcrsi^n selecting it. and ofhis faiiiil) .solongasliCi>rthey 

n)a\ continue touiltivnie it. 

\n) person tner eighteen years of age. inn being the "heail of the faiiiil). may in like nianncf 

stict t. and cause to be certdietl to him or her ioi purpoics of cultivation, a ijuantity i>f land, not 

cxceciiii)gci.shty acres in extent, and tliercupiinbc entitled to the exclusive possession of the same 

as iibovV directed. ^ © * 

Fi^r c^acli tract of l.ind soselected.icertific.iti t ontaininga description thereof, and the name of 

die person >tle<tiiig It. uiilia certifuate cntlorsetl thereon that the sinie has been reci>nled, shall be^ 

dehvcrtd ttuhc party cntided to it by die agent, after the saiiieAhallliavebeeii recordeilby hinjin a 

Innik lit l)e kept in his offiie. siibjeit to inspection, which said book shall be known as the "Navajo 

I^uid Book." 

riu Pitsideni may at any time order a survey of the reservation, and* when so surveyed^,. 
( oiigicss shall provulc b>i pioti cting the rights t>f saidsettlersin their iiiipiuvements,aiid iii^y fix 
the charaiter of tin title held by each. I he United States may pass such laws on the subject of 
alitiiatiuii aiui ill m tut i>l prt>pert> between the Indians and their destendantsas may be thought 
proper. ^ . ^-^ — - 

ArtuU II liiordc. to insure tlic < ivili/atioii of the I iidiaiis entering into this treaty . the necessity of 
cchiiatiiifi IN admitted, cspciially of mu li of tlictiias ii^y he settled on said agricultural parts of this 
UMrva^oii. and tliev thcicforc pledge the iiiselvc\s in lonipel thetr children^ male and female, 
bttwitii ihi ages of six and sixteen yeais. to atltiiil school, and it is hereby made the duty i>f the 
agent foi said Iiitliaiis sec that this stipulation is strittly complied vvitli, and the United States 
agrctMhat. foi cvciv tliirt> children between said age.svvlioiaii be induced or compelled to attend 
scliiMii. .t litMist .shall ht piovuled.aiid a teacher iom pete nt ti) teach the^eleiiicntary branches of an 
Liiglish liluiatioh .sli.ill l>c fuiiiislied. who will reside aiiioiig^aid Indians, and faithfully discharge 
hivorher duties as a teacher 

file provisions of this article to continue for not less than ten year^. 

A Huh I II. Uhciitlu he ad i»f a faiaib shall lu.ve selected lajids and received his certificate as above 
ilii Cited, auci the agtiit shall bt satisfied that he luteiuls in giMal fJth to coniiiience cultivating the 
si/ii ft>r a living, he shall hi eiitaled \u receive seeds and agricidttiifil implements for the first year, 
not < xceeditigui value one huuclicddoll.ns.andicii each .succeeding year he sliallcoiitiniie to farm, 
fill a pciicKl 4>f tivt> years, lie shall be entitled to receive seeds and iinpleiiientS to the vahie of 
tw'cntv-f ivc* doUai^i. 

AfUkU i III III lieu of al! sciiiis cif int>iiev or othci annuities pi ovided tube paid to the lifclians 
httc in ii.tiijcd under any treat v oi iieaticslicietoforc niadOIic United States agrees to deliver at 
the .4^1 iKV house oii the reservation herein iiaiiiLel. on the first day cif September of each year for 
ten veais^tlie following .iitules, to wit: ^ 

Sta h aitic Ic s of ilotiiuig. goods, tii law materials m lien thereof, as the agent may make his 
estiin.U( fo^. not c\t ceding iii v.ilue five tlcill.irs pel Indian -~ each Indian being encouraged to 
maiudactuic then t>isn clothing, blankets, etc.. tti he furnished with no arude which they can 
iiiaiuifaitiiie theiiisclves. And. in lirclcr that the (^oniinissioner of Indian Affjirs may be able to 
cstiin.4.. propel !v foi the .irticles here in named, it shall be the duty of the agent each year to 
foi waid t4«hiiiia full .lud t xat I cc luiisof the linliaiis.tiii which die estnnatc from year to year can bo 
based. 

And iiiadditi4>ii ttithe aitu les he iciii nanied. the sirii^>f ten cU)llars for each persoji entitled to 
the be ncfiiial cffc'iisof tins treaty shall beaiiiiiially ap|>r4>priated re)ra pericid often years, foreach 
{>tfS4jn who engages in farming oi nieehanica! [Jtir suits, tcj he used by the Ccmiiiiissiejner of Indian 
Aff.iirs ui the pure base of such ai ticks as from tune to time the condition and necessities of the 
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Indnits nmv HKlicate ic, Uc i)ioi,n . ...ul .1 v>uhm tlic ten >cars at any time it shall appear that the 

fX nm X p-csen. .n.l ...cs, ,l,c dcirverv of all the goods l.crc.n named to the Incl.a..s. a»d 
he- sMl Tsjc^^^ .ml rcpor. on .l,c .,i.antity and .,uaiity of .l.c goods and .he manner of .he.r 
delivery. 

ArUclelX In u.nsuft-ra.u.n of .hea.lvan.agesan.l bener,.sconferred by this treat^a...l the jna^^^ 
Xl«es of f oS.p bN the Un.,e,l States'^ the tribes who are part.es .o tins agreen.ent hereby 

nS bm eta.., l,e ngl t ... bun. on any unoccup.e.l lands ciuiguons to .be.r reserva.,o.>. so 

'"'"u - K.^;b?w.u1X no opp..s.t,on to .b'e .ons.r..c.ion of railroads now being built or 

'"'t: "ti the peau.... con,tr.,c.ion ..fa.,, railroad no. passing 

""\T;r\r;7lS'",ir.l:r:;;a;lt;' pers..ns a. ho.„e ..r .ravelli.,g. nor mole, or dist.,H. any 
ua^ tia.',' !...'.l.es. .-u.le.s o...le b'.l...,gi.,g ... the pcple of the L'....e.l S.ates. or ... pers..ns 

'■"■"S 'Stlt ..11 .u-ver ,ap..';re or carry ..ff fr..n. the se.tleW.,.s wo.ne.. or chil.lren. 
.-,.h I hev «,liiic\er kill ..rs<alpwhi.e.,.en..,..ra..emp..o.lo them Harm 
r h h..l u K, t,.....T oi.t.ose .he a..,ctn.c.io., <.f rail.<.,ds. wagon roa.ls. n,a,l s.a..<..is 
..r 0. ,?r w . 1.V . .. "c*:^^^^^ ...av be or.lere.lor ..r.nit.e.l byihe lawsof the Umted 

S ates bm .....1.1 s... b .oa.ls or oti.e, wo,-ks be ens., t.c.e.l an .he laa.Is " l^-^J^^^"^^^ 
- » ve,n,„e„, «dl paN .be tnbe wl,a.ever a,„....n. of .la.„aKe .nay Ik.- as,sessed by tbr<^^e l.s.n.ere ted 

^"'l;',:. "n:;:;:',ll ;:lale 0',;........,, ... .he mil-tary posts ..r r.u.ls n..w 

Ik. .-suibhshed. no. ...Ia.,o„ flf .reaue. here.ofo.e n,a.lc ..r l,ereaf.er ... be ma.le w.th any of the 
llHlian tribes. 

IriuU V So f„.,.re .ft'a.v f... .ho .ess...., ..f an> p....i..n <.r ,.ar. ..1 the .eservation herein 

nai,d sclef.ed l.\ l.,i„ as |.i..\,.le<l .., a..i. lc of .his .rea.y. 

■triule \l ^l,e^ava,<.s..ls,.l,e,eb^ agree that a.'anv ..„,e al.er .he sig.nng <.f ''"^^^'f 

; I, ,iVr,-,l ,,su.l. .nanne. as ..,..v l.e.e,,.,.r,-.l..l .be.,, b- .heage,,.,... l.vtl.e<.tn,crcbarge,l«, h 

; ':::::;'\;r:;i;er;.sc,.a.....,he,e,.,p,\..-.ie.if.^^ 

en i<....e. .ui.l p.ov,.l..,g a ,easo„.,ble a,,,...,,.. <.l .ra„sp.,r.at...„ l..r .he suk an.l Ittl.le. 

,r„rU XII. !. .s I.,. .her ag, ee.l b^ a„.l l.e.wee., .be par.i,-s .o .h.s •'li''-XTuT\l^'V>Zr^^^^^^^^^^ 
C.lre.l an.l .b..usa.,.l .lolla,s appropriated or ... 1..; appr,.p..a\e,l shall be .l.sl.,.rs«l as 

^s:: ■;;;::.:;:r:;!:i::Slhe ;;;b;=;^;:the n...,..e Re.i........ ..•serva.i..., ....be 

"''""'•[nl I be p.., < base ol l^e hnn.lre.l b.-ef . a..le an.l a nnllion p...>...ls oi corn. ... be omeeted 
.„,lli,.;;i.,.tl,em.l,.a.^ pos. „.-ar.-.s. .l.ereserv...,o.,.s..b,a. .o.l,eor.lers.,f.l.e.gen>. ...-.berebef 

''!j;r^be't;:i:,^^e'"V:;,"::t;.Tb:"::ppr..p.ia.i..., ... ..e inves.e.i ..r ..he n,ai„te.,...e of .be 
Imln . vo M^u^Z^k ,„ s..eh Inan.-er as the ..g.-.,. who is wi.h . be.n ..,ay < e.crn,.. • 
"u ' T , e,,,oval ..I th.s .nl.e ... be n.a.le ..n.lcr .he M.pren.e .on.,., an.l .l.rect,..,, ..f e 
„,.l.,;:ri<o.n,na„.ler..f.be re,ri.orv ..f Ne. Mex,.... an.lwben.omple.e.l.-be ma.age,nent..f the 

tnbe to revert to ftic proper agent. ^ 
O I * 
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API>ENDIX 



•irtirlf \IU Hie inl)c lu kim luint ci.b) iIkii icprc sentain t% |m u us Ui this ir cat \, agree I o make 
tin- rcst'ivatioii heidn descnbtcj llu-ii peiiiiaiient lionu/aiul llie) will as a tribe make any / 
* l>t'imaiicm seiilcnunt elsewh^r,c. rtserving tlit riglit tu Intnt cm the lands adjorning ilie s«iid / 
reservation fornu-rU called theiu. subject t<i the nuxlifiLatunis named hi tins treat) and tlie ortiers / 
of rhe commander of tlu* department in uhitli said reser\ation may be for the tmicbemg, and it is 
furihei agreed a«ci micitrstocxl by the parties to this treat), that if an) Navajp Indian or Indians 
Wial! leave tlie !rser\anc)n herein described tosettle elsewhere, he or they shall forfeit ail the nghis. 
privileges, and annuities conferred bv ihe terms of this treat) . and it is fnrthcr agreed b) the parties 
to this trcMiy . fliat the) will do all the) can to induce Indians iiou aua) from leservat^ons set apart 
tVir ihe exclusive use and iHciipation of the Indians, leading a nomadic life, or engaged in war 
against the fHople of the rimed States. t<i abaiidtui Mich a Ide and settle permanently in one of the 
territorial reservaticms set apart foi the exclusive use and occnpation of the indians. 

In tesiiniony of all uhich the said parties have hereuntti. on tins the first da) of June, eighteen 
hundredandsixt) -eight, aifurt Sumner, m theTerntoiyof Neu Mcxico.set their handsand seals. 

W "I*. She I man 

(ien'i'hyfiujfi Peace Commi\smicr . » 



S. F. 'i appan. 

hiituin Peace Coviumsium'r 

lUirboyuitu, Chief . 
Arm I jo. 
Delgado 
Maniiehio . 

Lugo 

Herreio 
ClmjiieU) 

Mneito I)e lloinbie 

tionibio 

NarboiK) 



Narbono Segiiiido 
(ranado Miiclio, 
Ricpio. 

Juan Mnitin. 

Ser^^into. 

(irande. 

Iiioeteuito. 

Miithaclio»rMneho. 

(iliicpieto Seguiido. 

(iabelU) Amaiillo. 



Franciseo. 

Torivio. 

Desdendado. 

Jiinn. 

Oiiero. 

Gugadoic. 

(labasoii. 

Ua hon Seginido. 

Clabares (-olorados. 



Attest: 

(Jeo, \V, (r Cettv . 

CqL Vih hil\. IU. Ma) Gnt'l r. S .-I 

B.S RolHTts. 
lU Ifrg (;e)i'ir^S A. IJ (Ml -irdCavy 

J. (!c>o|H'r McKee. 

Ht I J Col. Sur^efni (' V. A 

Ihc(K II Docld. 
r ^V Induni .'I^U /or Xai'aio\ 



C^has. McCliire. 

lit Ma) ofuKi S, r. .S*. 

James F., Weeds, 
Hl Ma), awl Asst, Siufr C S, A. 

Sutherland. 

hiterprftn. 

William Vaiix. 

(:haf)lain i ^ S A. 



• Hah/iraiwn Advised July 25, 1868. 
Prodmmed Augusl 12, 1868. 
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/ ^SOURCES FOR A UTAH NAVAJO HISTORY 

Chajitns l-iy: TrutlilKmal .'^avajo H^islory 
/ I he nuHCt atcc-ptahlc cla^ificamm of N;.v.y<. ccrt.m.i.ials and oi.c basf<l oil inforn.a.ioi. 

J S. .c ha^calso wn..cn .l.c exccllo.,rlmr,.<l..c.io.. .o Navaj.. Chan. PracMce. 'Ammcan 
An,hroH..I,o.l A.on,.Uon M..o,rs 53,(1940). A O,oro..gh analysis of Nav^yo -''g--- ''y-J^^''; 
ami the mk- of the Vei n can be found in Ola<l> s Reichard. AW«;o /W.;ri<m (New Have... Pr'nc^ W" 
U, vors,Tp.css. 19.=50). The .hen.es of Navajo his.ory are d.sc.ssed ... Ka.her.ne Spencer 
• Mv.h ,U?Kv a.Kl Vah.es A.. A..al,^.sof Navajo (:l.a...way My.l... VIm.r,«« Folklorr Socp- Mr>nm 
mli^Vn M alsoc<....a.nss,..;....ary .....lil.esof .hes.ories (l.l.er paraphrases a..d VT' 

P. OSS l<)7 l);a..<l .Ma.Kare. S l.n.k. rt.- I'olUn Pnlh (S.a..lord: S.a..ford U...vers..y 1 ress 1956), A 

f l,..llc-....s (.„..ul.e Wheel.riKl.. .M...sc..... i.. San.a Fe. f'""'- > •'''"rrr..! 1 

a. i/es ll.c s.orif V'f il>c Kaj/lfCa.ch.ng Way. the Bead Way. .hfc Big 

•a.heror l'li..ne Way, a..'l the Nigh. Way or YiMhechai.Tl.e Mnscnni 



Navajo C.eren.on.al Art. 



Star Wav. .1.0 \vT..d Wav . .he Foa.her or l'l...ne Way , a..d .he Nigh. Way or Yt- .l.ecl.a., l l.e m..s. 

also D.ihlishod Franc j, .Now. o.iih.iV'if";" '"''^ • r i 

CVarosoera UM..ple.e.ex.sor%x.o..siveM.......a.ios..U su.l.e of wh.ch .ncl..< e 

,a..<h'a.n....gs. Foren.os. a..'o..g .heso are .ho.c i.. .he scries p..hl.Nho<l by .ho M..se..n. of Navajo 
( o.o.«o...al A..- (I) .Ma.v C. Whoolwr.Kh..V<.v«j.. (.>.«<.»« A(,,/, (1942):(1I) \ ary C Wheeling 
//«,/ a,ul Water Umn,. (lOUi). (Ill) .Ma.v C. Wheclwrigl... 77,. /^"''^S'-'^f Z^^'.'' ^"''^ "'f 
mnAihnaU^e or I ,nM.uh.„ R.,r ( 1 Q49). (IV) ,M-ar,^C. Wheelwr.gh. an< Dav.d cAlle r. /-A, 
A/,«/« a.ul Pr,nn',>l ,he (ire,,, Star than, and ,hr Myth oflh, CoyHe (.haul (lOf.b): and (V) Leland C. 
\vl„,an /•/..• ml Lua, the Xava,<. ( 1 965). Washh.g.o.. Mat.he.v^ left records of severa cere- 

•X N el t (:han.. -/(m,.r,r«« Museum «/ .U.uralH.Uon Meuw.rs 6 (1902): an. "Nayajo Legend* 
AZuaMre .Son.h Mn„o,n 5 (1897). Fr. Berard llailo. O.F.M pj.bl.shed "Or.g... Legend of 
the Navau. K..o.nvwav. ' 1 ale I n.ver.Us l'ublu,.,um m AulhraHoKf 17(1 9: 8 ; hr Or,g,n LegnvloJ ,he 

MaUHra,uhofSI,.m,mip,w (.S.. .M.d.ael-.s. Arizona: S.. Nhihael s rre.ss, 19.-.0V U « '< C. Wyma.i l.a 
^2.0,1 «i..<v«« ,'Ne, York. Pan.heon. ,957), 77,. .r,W«vo. f AV-.^.^' (C*^^ 
l -,vl<.r\I..se.....ol F...e Ar.s. (902). «/«w'./r'".v d """"- U.nversttr"f-Ar.7ona Prcs,s. 1970). and..^ 
^ M,^Z ol M;.V«..«,;(l...son. Universi.y of Ari.o..a Pre.s.s.-1975) An .n.poru,...a..<l 
".....(..1 «<,.k h^ Fr..... J No.<.....b an.l Gla.lys Rei.hard. S.,a,lpav.U,^s ./ 0. S.n:a]aJ,u,oUug 
Chant (Now York' |. |. A..g..s..... 1937). has Inrn ro-reloased ... paperback (New York Doier 
.<,75, ..,< h..les a s... nn.a. . ol .he s.,.rv as wyH as a .borough <lisc..ssio..of .sa.,dpa.,,..ng.'A.u..he 
a.oLke,,.allv.lose.ung,..a..o....,....sCUa.l>sRei.l.ar.l,AV..«,u\f«/'«-^ 
/avmfc .'/ Ak'..W,«, (New Yo.k: ,|,.|. A..g..s.i... 1959). wl.uh s...n...ar./es .h^e Bead Way as well as 
tiiviima lo.iK.hv paraph.-ase ol .be .Male.SlKH.n.ig Way. 

^ N. .. o(a»o 0 s,. .,esa.o.l.su.sse.l ... W. W. a.,.1 1). W. Mill, ••Navaj<,C.oy.ne ales a.ul I he.r 
. ,N.s.,;,;n..^he.S<m.he.nA.l.abas.an(.r„..p;7.'"-'<V.b--^ 

Boas. ••No..l.e.n Kle...r...s ... Navaio Mythology." Ameruan A nlhr„l,ol.n?^l 10 (18.17), ^ 

f.7i(i///c, )'• The Seunh jar Diiikah 
SevoralKe..eralw,,rks<l.su..ss.l.e....g.a.l<m(.f.\tl.aBas,ansi...,,.heSo...hwes.,-^^^^^^^^ 
(.o„r«e F U lo./m/«„. „/ }h^h /'/..oMNor.na..: U..iversi.y« Oklahoma 'f^O) JackD^ 
F . l o .V /»■• .Vm.«,-m,:/.V«."^,r,/(N<.r.na..: U..ivor.si.y of Oklal..,n,a Press, 19t,0); Wrddo 
Ve l -^' Ls^;^ AI<;„ «« oL C.rea, I'la.ns (Nor.n:m: U..lver.i.y «'f 9.'''"''"'1" /'^'-^V .ti ; I J-^ 
o e.e...es,..e,l ea. l.,<. ,o...a.n h.s.or., al ...lor...a.i;... fro... ojal .rad.i.on, A.l.l.t.o .al t a^^i-r.M was 
ruuMHts.i.Kit. rho\l)i.ie Oriuin Mv.hs of .he Navajo l.id.a.is. Hurt an vf 

:i:::::rll:hZ!^\\2^^^^^^ 

Vawiio louniiti uj Ammcan Folklore 3 (1800). • 

N . . mgu' ..ss,,,.a.e.l w..h .ho M.gh Plai...s m.gra.ion ro,..e;.re Ja...es P<;>''^" f : 

C;..nn' so, He has m.l,l.she,l, -A.. l...ro(l... .io.» .o Pla.as Apache Archaeology - I he D.J.nal 
R c.rwr. „/ An,c,uan Ma^ HuUeUn 173 (19f,0): she l.as w.r..,o., 1 he So,.ther.. 

AthapX Fbe.r Ar..val ... .heSo,..hwest,"W/M/«n« 63(1950). A g.Mxl •'^'"■^'^^f N.,rtl,wx|- 

archae.,l.,gy .s prov..U..l i„-Willia.n>h.lloy. .1 """"" "f 

lhu;-len, l'ktm. I'.uvo.-si.v ol \Vyoi..iugJ'i.bll<a..ons. vol. U. ..<>. 1 (1U.>»). 
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' , . SOURCES 

Ilu* (liU'f .i(l\(Kai( s ol t\n thti iiiiuiiiitain route arc Marokl A. aiul fit-tty H. Miischer. who 
tifstrihi th(irsui\cyof tht L iKOtu);ah^u IMatt.iii m 'Athapa<>kan Nft^iatuaiviathc tntennoiuaiie 
Region " imrruim \ lufuit\ 8 ( IDl'j). and the * I he Mogan lUuUhrSiff C^AinAiU,r Soulfmr^trrn 
0. MO 2 (IJM'i) Tlir\ siig^rsi a iinwuxtion uiih tfic discovericsof Juhan M. Steward pubhslied in 
*"V\\v \M(icni Caves oJ iIk C;r('at Salt I^ike Rcmon." Hurfuu of Ammcan hthmUm HnlltUn 116 

\ lole <or tht Freiih/ut inlture in this dranta niavli*; NU^ge5te<I ni se\er.ii t niverMt) of Utah 
Xiithmpoiogual Papers Xnuaig then» are ihos( !>> X.. Mel\Mi Aikens. no. 82 (1966), Hoyd VV. 
Sharnnk. no 77 (MMUi). and John W ManMit, no'. 93 (1970). See also II. M. Wprniington, W 
Rt'aplmuMiI It/ (hr Frmoni ( ultttn. Puucedings of thf Denver Museum of Natural History, no. 1 
f I and 11 M WiJiiningtonand RoUii IL Iast( x^AHhando^tidlmrslt^nltimyimthrC'tiiompiih^t 
Vlatmxt. N\), 2 in j jic sam e Neries ( 1 9r)(i). 

Sirphen C jeits •Puehlo Indian Migrations*. An Kvahiaticui of the Possible Physical and 
Cidlural Detcrniinants." Amenam Anluimty 20 (I9IH). distusses the pussihilit) of Athabascan ' 
(MMt.irruith the SouthucMcrn Luiiai» dm ing the Great Piichio Peiiud and inehides a substantial 
kihiiogntphy. ' 

\a\ajoaKhacology isthe N|K'(ial piovnue of Alfred Dittert.Janies }» IfL-Mer, Fiank Kdd>.and 
rtthersuhow Miked in the Na v. ijo Reservoir aiea. I heir work on the earl) phases and on the historic 
IVmetah and Co!)ernad(ir Uirgo phases is publislied in .N nnilKrs 1 (19.^8). 6. 9. and 10 (1963). and 
I') (PMiG) (if the Mnwum^oj Xrti Mf.xuo Papns tn Anthropoh^. I ree-iing dates eolleeted for the 
Navajo laiuUlaiin published by .M. A. Stokes and I. L.Snalev in \oIiinies 25(1963). 26 ( 1964). 
^ and 27 f 1966) t>| the / ^tr lUu^ lUdkltn A suggestive article for thtLprehistorK peri(Kl ir. tlie Navajo 
\iiea IS Fdv^aid A" Hall. "Recenj C.liies to Ath.ipaskan Prehi/tor> in the Southwest. ' /Imwrt/i 
(«/w/mft 16 [V^\ \) \ ^(mkI siinuii.iiv ot the earliest historu period in the Southvvest ^s John P. 
Marringtun. "Suiiihuu Pdiplu ial .\tlia[).iskaw.in Origins.*' ^imttk^oumu MturUnnrum CulUilions 
I0(MP.H9). ' 

Cha/ttW VI: Tht' (Unmu^ oj thr SlKtni<iid\ 

Seveial volumes on the histiaj of the Na\.ij(/s contain g(Mal sections oii the Spanish period. 
\nioAg thlln are Ri/lx 1 1 \V V oiuig. / hr little uj tht' Siti'tijiS tu tht Suftthwcsitxit Dtdind (G.illup, New 
Mexuo (;altup Independent. I%8). Ruth M. Underhill. /Vir Aaiwym (Norman. Uni\ersit> of 
Oklahoin.i Piess. 1967). .iiul |ohii L'ptoii l errcll. 7/i# Ihr P(t\tutt(l Prnrttt nj n Great Pfoph 

(NVvv York: Harper X.' Rou.^ I «f7(»). 

Vm< ing the best uoi ks uii Spaiii%h relations with the I ndians o( New Mexico are J.u k D. ForbQS. 
Ipthhf, \ninho uwl Sfmntanl i .Norm. in I lu^versiiy of Okl.ihonia Piess. I9()0). Kdward ll.Spiccr. 
Tyi le uj ( ofUju* ./ Tht Impmt oL S/^//». tnul thr Vuttetl Stair \ on tfie lmUnn\ oj thr Southwest, 

I '> 31 I ( I IK son rnivnsii'|o( Ari/ona brevs. 1962), Oakah L. Jones. /'wz-Wo W arrutr^ and 
SpnmJi ( otuiur 4 (Nonn.in L'liivtisit) ol Oklahom.i Pre.vs. 1966). .iiid S. Lyman lyler. "Before 
F.si.ilante. An KaiK Mistorv (ifMlu Vuta Indians and the Are.i North of Nev\ Mexico.' (Ph,D. 
disseiLition. Universiu of I'talil. 19.^)1). 

Se\( ia| ailiiiesintlu \#u //it^m/trt/ /^nirw aie v. duable son k es loi the Sp.uiisb pemxl. 

I hue T'l.ink I) R(ev< aic particnlaiK useful. 'Seventeenth (.entuiy N.iv.iho>Spanish Rela- 
iio|js;' vol <2 (lamiau I9")7). "^a\.lho.Spanlsh NVais. .1680. 1720. ' vol. X\ ([nly 1958). and "The 
Nav .dm Spanish f*e.iu 1720s i77()>^^ \oK %\ ([anuau MCiO). Otiiei important articles in thi.s 
jiiiiriul nuhid( Dou.ild \ Wortlstei. * I ht Navahodumig the Spanish Regime in New Mexico. ' 
vol 2li ( \piil l'^]^IJ. Ki.iiHe \' jSdioIes, *(avil (.ovei iinient .ind S(Hiety in New Mixico in the 
Sextiueenth CentTlu;' \ol 10 (|Aprd MKiT)). and Fiame V. S( holes. "Iioublons I ijnes in New 
Me<ho. M)VJ.|67(); \oL 12 (A|Mil I9:<7). 

\goo(ld(Mi iptiiiittd du 1 \Mutioitof N.iva)Oiiiltureafki the Sp.imsh (on(|iiest c.i\{ be found 
ui [anus I llcst( r." \u Kthnoliisloitc Reit/nsttiutionof \.i\ajo(ailtiire. 1582- 1 824," A//'«/rtf/o69 
(fall 1062) R.ilph Lint4)ii. Nonud Raiils jiid tiUtified l^icbl4A."Jw#'n,,iii J/i/i^^^^^ IO(Jidy 1941), 
ioiitatiis tinponant ini|>h(anotis fill inideistanding e.irlv .Nav.ijt^Pneblo relatuais. 

DiNunu Ills ulati\( lo Spanish N(w Mtxito are hn.ued in the Spunish Ak hives of Nev\ 
M(\iui New \|( \io> Si.iu R(( /id (.(iitci, S.inta Fe. .New Mexuo (tiiu rofthn cop^. Marruilt 
I ibnr\, rnivdsiix of liair. S.dt Ukt (ai\. I tali), and [. Lee (.on ell. I'hum^h Whttr Mrn\ hyrs. A 
( uhhMtttfh tu \tn *ini fhytur\ iWuidovv Ro(k. Ari/oiia. Nav.i|o lleiitage C.eiitei. 1976). 

hifianiatioii onl^aiK N.i\.ij» utc opaUi)i> ol the northetn and western |>onionsol Nav.ijolaud 
tan h< found lit [ I(( Coirdl. Nav.iji) Fiontieisin Utah and Iitiublons Iiiiies in Mouum(,^pt 
^^"' v. ( ttth lli>t*ot,,i!()uu)tril\ * 'MSpiiiig 1971). Daud .M. Brugge. Nava)o Lseand Oitnpation 
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Tribal Muscim. Wi.uL.w R..ck. An/oim: au.l Nl A, Si kcs a > 1. 1 . ^"^-V- ' 

C/irt/i/^T 17/; VVi/' /iVrtWn'g 
M..CU of the u.ater.a, .ucntLc.. iu .V .--""l^-J/.l.f tg^^^^^^^^^ 

"'"";"iu\';;o.?to'X.'raIrc..ly ci.c.l". ,1a- followiuK sources c.mtain ■uatcrial abmu uor.hcrj. 
Ill " ) ; " , , ,|„,,.,,.„ iia.iimoi.cl. A'«v«i-.. Mt,u„lmu CwumUmty (Berkeley: 

p ' Chalttrr Villi The Oming oj the Wlntemen 
' llK- tJnav\4rs of wadau. fc,ll<,w.ngil)c Uaitod States' Coaqucsi "^^^V^* {f.J^^^^^^^ 

Navajos. I um<I M. ! '''«« -'' ''';'• . ^f' '^^^^^^ m.i../ t.ea.ii-s ..CKotwitd with the Navajo 

;r"A,S;c.:.u'':i'i.:?.:^^^^^^^ 

|ua.. R.ve. .i. '';^V "1 M-l "Si. Fr. i.. Utah and rr....l.lo..s InocUn. M"..iitue..t 

iMi Imluii Oral Uimcmv t>tcM(;(^"iv^>^'ty «f Utah. Salt Uikc (.uy. Utali. 

t.aui \V„v,,/i SfUcinl OmtstHmleuce oj Kit Omons ExprMon A^iahist the 
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Frank D Rce\c h«is uimcii helpful anitlch for volumes 12 «uhI 13 of i\u Xeu Mrxno HtUomal 
Hn ini The Mir.c\!>b) Undcilull. Vining.aml rcirelUiicd iii Chapter 6.«ibo\e, alsu provide good 
gciienil discussions of tliis later perio<l. 

Also see Gerald K 1 lionipson. "I o tlie People of New M< 5ko General Carle ton Defends the 
Bosque Rtdondo.'"Wr/it>Hrt and the West (Winter 1972). and t ao publrcations of the Navajo Tnbe. 
Martin Link.//ur//^^ ( 197 1 ). and Dav id M. Brugge and J. Lee Correll, Thf Story of the Xavajo Treaties 
mv . ' . ' ^ 

I)(KUnient(i » sources include the Annual keports oj the Commisstoner of Indian Affam and 
another s.t of pumtdc jngressjonal diKunients* {huReioriL of the War of the Rebeilioti. Unpublished 
docunir'i!s an be found at the National Archives, Washington, 4Natural Resources Branch, 
Rcco:d Grtup 75. 

Oral * myT) for this period was taken from Xavajo Atones of the Long Walk Penod (Tsaile. 
Ari/'\ia N vajo C mununit) College Press. 1973). V*irginia Hoffman and Brodenck H.Johnson, 
Wavajollufgtdph es (Rough Rock. Ari/uua. Rough Rock Denion!>tration School. 1970), and the Duke 
\nierican Indian Or.^1 Fhstory Project. Uiuversit) of Utah, Salt Lake City. Utah (particularly 
nunib'-r 661. Char lie Bega>. Ka>eiita. Ariztma. interviews ed by A, WiHiaois, and number 769, Tom 
Leftv Cavajo Mountain. Utah, interviewed by David M. Brugge and Paul H. Talker). 

Valuable si>urtes for northern Navajo material are Charles Kelly. "Chief Hoskaninni." Utah 
Untornal Quarterly 21 (Jiil> 1953). J. Lee Correh^.' Navajo Frontiers in Utah and Troublous Times 
in Monuriem VallcA/ T/rtA IIiston(al Quattefly 39(Spring 197 1), and Left Handed. oJOldMan 
Hat, ;is tok! to Ualu r Dyk (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1966). 

' Chapter X: Xavajo Cowttty Reborn 

Inaddiiionto he worlds by UnderhilL Terrell, and Yoiingcited aboje.seeJaniesF. Downs, fAr 
\*(ix'a)o{\ Y Holt. Rmehart.and Winston. 1972). and Henry F.Dobynsand Robert C. F.uler.TAr 
Xavajo People (Phoenix: Indian Tribal Series. 1972). ^ 

Inft>rniation on l1ah Navajt^s tan be ftiund in l)a\id M. Brugge, "Na\ajo Use and Otcupation 
of Lands North^ of the San juan River in Present Da> Utah," unpublished MSS. Navajo Tribal 
Museum. Window Rock. Arizona. Joseph G Colgan. "Utah School Section Stud)," unpublished 
MSS. Na\ajo Tribal Museum. Window Rock. Arutuia. Ritharu Van Valkenburgh. "Blood Revenge 
t^f the Na\ajo.'7>r\fr/ Magauue (October 1943). j. Lee CorrelL/itii-rt W-/*'. Medicine Man ^or Witch? 
(Window Rock. Arizona, Na\a)o Lnbc. 1970). ami the IwoVtnh Ilistorual Qitarterly articles cited in 
the preceding essay. 

DtKuniCMts. once again, lan be fkmuX in the Annual Reports of th* Commiyuoner of Indmn Affairs 
andahc_XationaLArclilv4:.s^\V;islungionr-I),Gr- — — 

Chapter XI: The Xavajo «v a Xatwn 

The Underbill. Terftll. ^'uung. Downs, and Dob) us volumes cited in the previous two essays 
provide general nuuenal for this peruxl as well. John Ctilhcr tells Ins stor) m^'The Navajos."fm« 
t very Yemth (Denver Sage Books. 190^3). \^x\\ rente Kelly presents another impressive analysis ni 
The Xoia^o Indi/itk\ a iid Federal Indian Polity. 1 900 1935 ("I utstm. Uiiiversit) of Arizolia Press. 1 968). 
Msoseo DavUi M Brugge, "Na\ajo Luul Use. AStudy in Piogressive Diversification," m ClarkS. 
Knowlton. cd .Indian and Spanish A^ueruan AdjiLstments to And and Setmand hiviro/iments (LuLbock,»» 
Texas: Te.xas Teclmtail College. 19t)4). 

Oral histor) and Utah information came from Xavajo Lwestoik Redmtum. A Xativnal Dtsgrate, 
foinpiledby Ruth Rocssel and Broderick H Johnson (Tsaile. zXrizona. Navajo Community College 
Press. 1974). as vycll as Brugge. "Navajo Use and Occupation. " and Correll. fim-rt-W-/r, Medicine 
Wan or Witih^ The government's version of the Ba'ililii incident is presented in Senate Executive 
Document 517. "Report im Employ ment of United States Soldiers m Arresting B)-a-lil-Ie and other 
Navajo Indians," (60th Congress. 1st se^sicjn). ard the 1908 Report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. * 

Finally, anyone wishing to study Navajo history or culture at any length should consult two 
good bibliographies Peter Iverson, The Xavajos, A Cntiial Bibliography (Bloomington« Indiana. 
Indiana University Press. 1976), and J. Lee Correll. Editha L. Watson, and David \f, Brugge, 
Xavajo Bibliography mth Subject Index (Wiiulow Rock. Arizona. Navajo Tribe. 1969)» and Supple- 
ment No. 1 (1973). 
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